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FOR  METHODIST  FAMILIES 

In  this  issue-. 

FOR  THE  BEAUTY  OF  THE  EARTH 

Eight  pages  of  color  photos  by  readers 

OUR  METHODICAL  METHODIST  CHURCH 

Beginning  a  helpful  new  series 
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Change  the  farm  tractor  and  trailer  into  a  yellow  school  bus,  and  these  Brazilians 
on  an  outing  could  be  any  group  of  American  students  on  a  class  holiday. 
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±N  1946,  the  worn-out  valley  farm 
in  the  Brazilian  state  of  Espirito 
Santo  had  only  two  old  buildings 
and  six  mango  trees  beside  a  small 
pond.  Today,  hundreds  of  young 
men  and  women  are  alumni  of 
Evangelical  Rural  Institute,  a 
Methodist  mission  school  for  older 
youth  of  the  area. 

Here,  young  Brazilians— many  il- 
literate until  their  early  20s  —  are 
trained  as  teachers  or  lay  workers 
in  rural  churches;  many  others  re- 
main in  this  once  neglected  area. 

In  keeping  with  the  worldwide 


trend,  a  Brazilian  has  replaced  an 
American  missionary  as  director. 
But  U.S.  Methodists  still  help  by 
contributing  $75  annual  scholar- 
ships for  worthy  students. 

Physical  changes  after  17  years 
include  many  new  buildings,  more 
productive  fields  and  pastures.  But 
in  the  valley  true  progress  still  is 
measured  not  in  an  improved  estab- 
lishment or  increased  yields  but  in 
things  of  the  head  and  heart. 

(For  perspective  on  Protestant 
work  in  Latin  America,  see  Robert 
Burns'  article  on  page  43.) 


A  course  in  professional 
dressmaking,  a  part  of  the 
school's  home  economics  program, 
has  been  taught  since  1960. 
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i946.-  /urf  two  old 
farm  buildings  beside 
a  muddy  pond  in  Brazil's 
Rio  Dolce  Valley. 


1957:  A  church 
has  been  built,  along 
with  dormitories  and  a  new 
administration  building. 


1962:  Fields  and 
pastures  are  neatly  fenced, 
abundant  water  is  available, 
more  dormitories  and  more 
classrooms  added. 


Modern  implements  and  a  primitive  oxcart 

symbolize  the  institute's  advanced  farm  program  designed 

to  convert  old  fields  into  productive  pastures 

while  expanding  gardens,  orchards,  and  field  crops. 
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A  MESSAGE  FROM 
HER  HOME  CHURCH 

SPECIAL  STUDENT  RATE 
9  MONTHS  -  $1.89 

Many  young  persons 
drift  apart  from  their 
church  when  they  go  away 
to  school.  Isn't  there 
a  student  whom  you 
could  help  by  sending 
TOGETHER,  regularly,  as  a 
"message  from  home'? 

Some  churches  send 
TOGETHER  to  all  member- 
students  who  are  away  at 
school.  Talk  it  over  with 
your  church  school  class  and 
with  your  pastor,  then 
send  remittance  and  student's 
name  and  school  address  to: 

TOGETHER 

201  Eighth  Avenue,  South 
Nashville  3,  Tennessee 

Hurry,  please,  so  that 
your  fortunate  student 
can  begin  receiving 
TOGETHER  with  the 
special  Layman's  Issue 
(October). 

Together   is  Methodism 

ON  THE  MOVE  .  .  . 

(Advertisement ) 


Religion  and  Labor: 


The  Challenge  of 
More  Leisure  Time 


THE  NEWS:  The  steel  industry  and  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  may  have  given  the  church 
a  new  challenge  for  the  1960s.  A  two-year  contract 
signed  this  summer  calls  for  a  13-week  vacation 
once  every  five  years  for  steelworkers  with  long 
service.  For  the  church,  this  focuses  sharply  on  the 
growing  question  of  how  to  help  Americans  use 
wisely  their  increasing  off-the-job  time. 

Background:  Last  winter,  Secretary  of  Labor  W. 
Willard  Wirtz,  a  Methodist  layman,  called  on  labor 
and  management  to  do  some  "creative  bargaining" 
before  strike  deadlines  occur.  Although  The  Meth- 
odist Church  had  no  direct  part  in  the  steel  contract 
negotiations,  described  by  the  New  York  Times  as  a 
"triumph  of  reason  and  moderation  in  an  industry 
with  a  long  record  of  turbulence,"  the  result  was 
in  line  with  Methodist  tradition. 

John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  Methodism,  attacked 
the  social  evils  of  his  day  with  his  characteristic- 
vigor.  The  heart  of  his  message,  according  to  the 
Rev.  A.  Dudley  Ward,  general  secretary  of  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns,  "was 
the  activism  which  has  characterized  Methodism  on 
the  social  scene." 

Of  labor,  Wesley  wrote:  "With  regard  to  'working 
for  life,'  which  our  Lord  expressly  commands  us  to 


do  .  .  .  ever)  believer,  till  he  comes  to  glory,  works 
for  as  well  as  from  life." 

Britain's  World  War  I  prime  minister,  David 
Lloyd  George,  once  said:  "John  Weslej  inaugurated 
a  movement  that  gripped  the  soul  of  England,  that 
deepened  its  spiritual  instincts,  trained  them,  and  up- 
lifted them." 

Speaking  at  a  human-relations  conference  some 
time  ago,  Bishop  Lloyd  C.  Wicke  of  New  York  de- 
clared: 

"If  John  Wesley  were  alive  today  he  would 
.  .  .  preach  the  worthfulness  of  human  beings,  their 
dignity  as  members  of  the  body  of  Christ,  their  right 
to  the  enjoyment  of  'freedom,  justice,  opportunity, 
and  self-development.'  He  would  have  made  the 
cause  of  the  worker  his  cause." 

Methodism's  Social  Creed:  Out  of  tliis  tradition 
grew  the  Methodist  Social  Creed.  Adopted  by  the 
1908  General  Conference  of  the  former  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  the  creed  dealt  with  only  one 
problem:  economics.  In  the  intervening  55  years, 
however,  it  has  undergone  considerable  revision  and 
expansion.  Also  in  1908,  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches,  forerunner  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  was  organized,  and  it  adopted  as  its  so- 
cial ideals  most  of  the  essentials  of  the  Methodist 
Social  Creed.  In  1914  and  1916,  respectively,  the 
former  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and 
the  former  Methodist  Protestant  Church  adopted 
the  creed. 

The  creed's  call  for  protection  against  poverty 
and  unemployment,  pensions  for  the  aged,  reasonable 
work  hours  and  leisure  time,  and  the  right  of  both 
labor  and  management  to  organize  for  collective 
bargaining  have  become  law. 

Concerning  labor  and  management,  the  creed 
(Paragraph  2020  of  the  1960  Discipline  of  The 
Methodist  Church)  has  this  to  say: 

•  Responsible  Use  of  Power — "The  Christian 
point  of  view  demands  that  concentrations  of  power 
in  government,  labor,  business,  and  religious  organi- 
zations be  used  responsibly.'' 

•  Poverty  and  Unemployment — "We  believe  that 
it  is  our  Christian  duty  to  provide  for  all  men  op- 
portunity to  earn  an  adequate  livelihood  for  them- 
selves and  their  dependents  .  .  .  that  workers  must 
be  safeguarded  from  enforced  unemployment  .  .   ." 

•  Working  Conditions — "We  oppose  all  forms  of 
social,  economic,  and  moral  waste  ....  We  stand 
for  reasonable  hours  of  labor,  for  just  wages,  for  a 
fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  wage,  for  fair  working 
conditions,  for  periods  of  leisure,  and  for  an  equi- 


Methodist-run  Mill  Men's  Hostel  offers  a  between-shift  resting  place  for  Slcitbcnvillc,  Ohio,  steelworkers. 
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table   division   of  the   product   of  in- 
dustry." 

•  Social  Benefits  for  Workers — 
"We  stand  for  security  for  old  age, 
for  insurance  against  sickness  and  in- 
jury to  the  worker,  and  for  increased 
protection  against  those  preventable 
conditions  which  produce  want." 

•  Collective  Bargaining — "We 
stand  for  the  right  of  employees  and 
employers  alike  to  organize  for  col- 
lective bargaining,  protection  of  both 
in  the  exercise  of  their  right,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  both  to  bargain  in  good 
faith,  and  the  obligation  of  both  to 
work  for  the  public  good." 

A  Milestone:  The  Rev.  Emerson  W. 
Smith,  director  of  the  department  of 
economic  life  in  the  Division  of  Hu- 
man Relations  and  Economic  Affairs  of 
the  Methodist  Board  of  Christian  So- 
cial Concerns,  and  an  active  partici- 
pant in  labor  negotiations,  sees  the 
new  steel  contract  as  a  "significant 
milestone." 

He  believes  the  contract  has  given 
collective  bargaining  a  much-needed 
shot  in  the  arm;  proves  the  wisdom 
of  the  steel  industry's  human  relations 
committee  plan  for  having  continuous 
negotiations  during  the  term  of  the 
contract;  and  introduces  a  new  con- 
cept of  "industrial  sabbaticals"  for 
older  workers  through  its  extended- 
vacation  provision. 

"This  'sabbatical  vacation,' "  Mr. 
Smith  says,  "comes  at  a  time  when  our 
economy  is  looking  for  ways  to  in- 
crease job  opportunity  and  alleviate 
the  inroads  on  total  employee  needs 
made  through  technological  develop- 
ments and  automation.  'Industrial  sab- 
baticals' not  only  will  spread  the  work 
to  more  persons  but  also  challenge  our 
society  to  offer  constructive  and  cre- 
ative use  of  our  free  time." 

Mr.  Smith  reports  that  steelworkers, 
when  asked  how  they  plan  to  spend 
their  extended  vacation  periods,  have 
replied:  "to  study  for  the  ministry," 
"to  take  a  trip  to  the  'old  country,' " 
"to  test  out  for  retirement,"  and  "to 
set  myself  up  on  a  trial  run  of  going 
into  business  for  myself." 

He  adds:  "There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  'sabbatical'  concept 
will  multiply  manyfold  and  in  a  short 
few  years  cover  several  million  indus- 
trial workers." 

Significance:  The  search  by  labor, 
management,  and  government  for  a 
solution  to  the  growing  unemployment 
problem  is  growing  more  complex. 
Automation  and  technological  de- 
velopments have  increased  demands 
for  shorter  work  weeks.  This  heightens 
the  concern  over  what  people  will  do 
with  their  increased  free  time. 

Mr.  Smith  feels  the  Christian 
church  is  called  to  challenge  people 
"to  deepen  their  spiritual  understand- 


ing, increase  their  religious  knowl- 
edge, and  expend  their  (leisure)  time 
and  energy  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  less  fortunate." 

Along  the  same  lines,  Mr.  Ward 
says: 

"Knowing  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try as  we  do,  we  recognize  that  the 
real  problem  will  not  be  to  fill  up 
leisure  hours  but  to  get  people  slowed 
down. 

"The  pressures  from  a  rising  cost  of 
living,  and  more  particularly  for  a 
higher  standard  of  living,  already  have 
produced  in  the  United  States  more 
two-income  families,  more  married 
women  and  mothers  working,  and 
more  wife-purchased  divorces  than 
ever  before. 

"With  a  short  work  week  and 
greater  freedom  from  the  primary  oc- 
cupation, these  tendencies  will  be  in- 
creased, with  their  consequent  effects 
on  the  American  family.  I  recognize 
full  well  that  30  hours  a  week  is  not 
enough  for  an  active,  ambitious  adult 
to  work.  They  will  use  energy  for 
other  things  and,  so  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible, it  will  be  for  economic  activity. 
Altogether  these  things  place  a  tre- 
mendous responsibility  on  the  educa- 
tional and  particularly  the  religious 
forces  of  this  nation." 

Moderation  Marks  Reaction 
To  Bible-Prayer  Decisions 

Moderation  has  characterized  the 
reaction  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decision  holding  unconstitutional  the 
daily  reading  of  the  Bible  and  the  re- 
citation of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the 
public  schools. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  has 
been  no  difference  of  opinions  on  the 
ruling.  But,  the  comments  have  been 
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more  moderate  than  they  were  when 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1962  declared 
unconstitutional  the  daily  classroom 
reading  of  a  New  York  State  school 
Regents'  Prayer.  At  that  time,  there 
was  widespread  alarm  and  denuncia- 
tion. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  1963  was 
more  moderate  in  wording  its  opinion 
on  the  reading  of  Bible  passages  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the  use  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  Maryland  than  it  was  in  its 
Regent's  Prayer  decision.  It  stressed 
that  the  court  was  not  antireligious 
and  it  denied  that  its  decision  would 
open  the  way  to  "a  religion  of 
secularism." 

The  ruling  came  as  no  surprise  to 
religious  leaders  who  could  foresee  no 
other  decision  in  view  of  the  1962 
ruling.  [See  The  Courts  and  Religion: 
What's  Coming  Up  Next?  June,  1963, 
page  3.] 

Protestant  reaction,  while  mixed,  so 
far  has  been  largely  favorable  and 
has  emphasized  the  continuing  im- 
portance of  American  religious  tradi- 
tions. Most  Roman  Catholic  and  some 
conservative  denominations  have 
warned  of  creeping  secularism. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  1962  prayer 
ruling,  there  were  differences  of 
opinion  among  Methodist  leaders  over 
the  court's  action.  [See  Court's  Prayer 
Decision:  Good  or  Bad?  September, 
1962,  page  11.] 

Four  bishops  associated  with  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Christian  Social 
Concerns  saw  the  ruling  as  a  pro- 
tection of  constitutional  freedom  of 
the  individual. 

Bishop  F.  Gerald  Ensley  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  board  president;  and 
Bishops  A.  Raymond  Grant  of  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  John  Wesley  Lord  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  Kenneth  W. 
Copeland  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  board 
vice-presidents,  declared  in  part: 

"We  believe  that  a  person  is  not 
adequately  educated  for  life  unless 
he  has  a  real  appreciation  of  religious 
ideas,  values,  institutions,  and  prac- 
tices. But  because  of  the  religious 
pluralism  which  prevails  in  our  so- 
ciety today,  religious  education  cannot 
be  a  function  of  the  public  schools." 

Bishop  Richard  C.  Raines  of  Indi- 
anapolis said  the  decision  "should 
awaken  all  Americans  concerned  about 
the  free  way  of  life  to  rediscover  and 
undertake  their  responsibility  for  the 
religious  education  necessary  if  our 
children  are  to  grow  up  with  sufficient 
faith  and  moral  soundness  to  make 
democracy  possible  in  the  next  genera- 
tion." 

Bishop  Edwin  R.  Garrison  of  Aber- 
deen, S.Dak.,  said  the  decision  was  a 
logical  implementation  of  the  con- 
stitutional provision  against  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion. 

Expressing  opposition  to  the  ruling 
were  Bishops  Fred  P.  Corson  of  Phila- 
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why  sell  fruit  euhe 


+  A  Natural   Fall   Fund   Raiser. 

*  Fruit  Cake  at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  are  traditional. 

•  4  out  of  5  families  will  purchase  a  fruit  cake  this  fall  from 
someone — why  not  from  your  club. 


why  sell  ben  son's  sliced 
old  home  fruit  cuke 


• 


Proved  by  12,121  clubs  over  a  ten  year  period  as  the 
most  profitable  and  pleasant  fund  raiser.  Individual 
club  sales  and  club  profits  increase  every  year. 

Every  cake  unconditionally  guaranteed  to  satisfy  you  and 
your  customers. 

Contains  75%  choice  fruits  and  paper  shell  pecans  (no 
other  nuts  used)  and  25%  rich  pound  cake  batter. 

Every  fruit  cake  pre-sliced — convenient  and  no  waste. 

Attractively  packaged — reusable  container. 

$  1 .00  per  sale  profit — the  highest  of  any  fund  raiser. 

Sales  aids,  sample  slices  provided. 

A  bonus  plan  for  free  cakes  and  additional  profits  for  you. 

No  investment — freight  prepaid — personalized  services. 

Sold  by  clubs  in  every  state  in  the  U.S.A. 
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delphia,  Nolan  B.  Harmon  of  Char- 
lotte, N.C.,  and  W.  Vernon  Middle- 
ton  of  Pittsburgh. 

Bishop  Corson,  who  also  is  president 
of  the  World  Methodist  Council,  said 
the  decision  penalized  the  religious 
people  "who  are  definitely  in  the 
majority  in  the  U.S."  He  predicted  a 
movement  for  more  parochial  educa- 
tion to  offset  the  "growing  secularism 
which  seems  to  have  invaded  the 
courts." 

Bishop  Harmon  saw  the  decision  as 
saying,  "in  effect,  that  no  religion 
whatever  is  needed  in  public  life,  nor 
is  necessary,  and  every  child  will  so 
understand.  .  .  .  Those  religious  leaders 
who  state  that  this  is  a  good  ruling 
are  just  kidding  themselves.  A  ruling 
against  any  religion  being  taught  or 
expressed  is  a  ruling  for  antireligion." 

Bishop  Middleton  declared:  "I  fail 
to  understand,  nor  do  I  approve  of, 
the  minority  effort  to  stop  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  in  our  schools.  ...  It 
has  helped  produce  the  society  we 
now  have  and  which  approved  the 
constitution  in  the  first  place.  Now, 
this  vocal  minority  seeks  to  destroy 
the  basis  of  the  society  which  makes 
their  protest  possible.  I  would  hope 
these  parents  could  learn  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  de- 
velopment of  our  basic  humanity  and 
the  misuse  of  sectarian  teaching  and 
pressures." 

Church's  Adults  and  Youth 
Seek  Racial  Inclusiveness 

Methodist  adult  and  student  leaders 
are  moving  rapidly  to  bring  about  a 
racially  inclusive  church  and  to  solve 
race-related    community    problems. 

Pacing  the  fast-moving  stream  of 
action  will  be  the  Second  Methodist 
Conference  on  Human  Belations  open- 
ing in  Chicago  August  26.  During  the 
five-day  meeting,  the  Bible,  history, 
and  current  social  facts  will  be  used  in 
the  search  for  racial  inclusiveness. 
Much  of  the  time  will  be  spent  in 
group  discussions. 

Some  300  Methodist  missionaries, 
fresh  from  their  18th  Conference  for 
New  and  Furloughed  Missionaries  at 
DePauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind., 
are  fanning  out  over  the  nation  to 
take  part  in  the  civil  rights  struggle, 
including  picketing  and  sit-in  demon- 
strations. 

At  their  conference,  they  called  for 
abolition  of  the  Central  (Negro)  Jur- 
isdiction with  all  possible  haste;  in- 
tegration of  all  local  churches  from 
pulpit  to  pew;  integration  of  Method- 
ist institutions,  boards,  and  agencies; 
and  intensified  efforts  to  recruit  more 
Negro  missionaries. 

Race  relations  was  a  major  topic  at 
the  recent  National  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Student  Movement  at  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


Dr.  James  Nixon,  pastor  of  the  all-ivhite  Grosse  Point  Methodist  Church,  and 
Dr.  Clarence  T.  R.  Nelson,  pastor  of  the  all-Negro  Scott  Methodist  Church, 
join  to  carry  a  banner  in  this  Detroit,  Mich.,  civil  rights  "Walk  to  Freedom." 


The    Methodist    student-leaders    also: 

Voted  to  set  up  a  standing  com- 
mittee on  race  relations  to  represent 
the  MSM  and  to  keep  it  advised  of 
trends  and  developments. 

Recommended  a  seminar  on  human 
relations  for  the  Southeastern  Jurisdic- 
tion to  which  moderates  of  white  and 
Negro  races  would  be  invited. 

Appropriated  up  to  $2,000  to  sup- 
port a  staff  member  of  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Co-ordinating  Committee. 

Urged  participation  in  civil  rights 
demonstrations  in  Washington  in 
August  and  the  writing  of  letters  to 
all  congressmen  in  support  of  pending 
civil  rights   legislation. 

Demanded  immediate  desegrega- 
tion of  all  facilities  of  Methodist  in- 
stitutions and  agencies. 

Sent  memorials  to  the  1964  Gen- 
eral Conference  relating  to  abolition 
of  the  Central  Jurisdiction. 

Meanwhile,  Methodist  reaction  to 
President  John  F.  Kennedy's  confer- 
ence with  religious  leaders  in  Wash- 
ington in  June  was  generally  favorable. 
[See  100  Church  Leaders  Discuss 
Race  Question  With  President,  Au- 
gust, page  4.] 

Bishop  Charles  W.  Brashares  of 
Chicago,  one  of  11  Methodist  bishops 
attending  the  White  House  session, 
said,  "We  left  with  the  assurance  the 
President  and  attorney  general  .  .  . 
feel  the  local  priests,  rabbis,  and  min- 
isters could  lead  the  people  to  happy 
solutions  for  all  members  of  each  com- 
munity, if  these  persons  will  help  them 
face  the  moral  issues  of  racial  dis- 
crimination, concerning  jobs,  housing, 
and  the  right  to  vote." 

Bishop  Nolan  B.  Harmon  of  Char- 
lotte, N.C.,  also  among  those  present, 
said  he  was  glad  to  see  the  President 
understood  the  varying  aspects  of  the 
racial  tension,  and  that  he  recognized 
"that  deeper  than  law  or  legislation 
is  a  need  for  a  community  of  fellow- 
ship  which   some   of  us   think   is   in 


danger  of  being  broken  by  too  much 
force  or  pressure."  He  added  the 
President's  suggestion  for  biracial 
commissions  was  "constructive"  but 
one  which  "some  of  us  have  been  fol- 
lowing for  sometime." 

Bishop  Edgar  A.  Love  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  called  the  session  "very  profit- 
able." 

Following  the  White  House  con- 
ference, the  National  Council  of 
Churches  named  a  29-member  Com- 
mission on  Religion  and  Race  to  mar- 
shal religious  forces  against  racial  dis- 
crimination. Dr.  Eugene  L.  Smith, 
general  secretary  of  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Missions,  and  Mrs.  J.  Fount 
Tillman,  president  of  the  board's 
Woman's  Division  of  Christian  Ser- 
vice, were  appointed  to  the  com- 
mission. 

Elsewhere  in  Methodism  these  de- 
velopments occurred: 

•  The  pastor  and  assistant  pastor  of 
the  Galloway  Memorial  Methodist 
Church  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  who  re- 
signed after  Negroes  had  been  turned 
away  from  a  Sunday  service,  have 
been  reassigned.  Dr.  W.  B.  Selah,  pas- 
tor for  18  years,  now  is  vice-president 
of  Central  Methodist  College,  Fayette, 
Mo.,  and  his  assistant,  the  Rev.  Jerry 
Furr,  has  been  assigned  a  charge  in 
the  Southern  California-Arizona  An- 
nual Conference. 

•  The  Florida  Annual  Conference 
overwhelmingly  adopted  a  resolution 
urging  Methodist  leadership  in  all 
areas  of  race  relations,  and  went  on 
record  as  "wholeheartedly  supporting 
its  ministers  and  laymen  who  preach 
and  practice  the  gospel  of  brotherhood 
across  racial  lines." 

•  The  Virginia  Annual  Conference 
voted  to  integrate  all  conference-re- 
lated schools  and  colleges  by  not  later 
than  the  1964-65  academic  year. 

•  Eight  Methodist  churches  in  Iowa 
and  Missouri  during  July  and  early 
August   participated   in   an   exchange 
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between  pastors  of  white  and  Negro 
congregations. 

•  The  Delaware  Conference  of  the 
Central  Jurisdiction  approved  the 
transfer  of  eight  of  its  churches  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area  to  the 
predominately  white  New  York  and 
New  York  East  Conferences,  which 
will  merge  in  1964. 

•  The  North  Carolina  Annual  Confer- 
ence declined  to  invite  Central  Juris- 
diction churches  within  its  area  to 
become  conference  members,  but 
overwhelmingly  approved  a  resolution 
urging  that  churches,  stores,  theaters, 
restaurants,  schools  and  other  public 
places  open  their  doors  voluntarily 
to  all  people  regardless  of  race. 

•  About  40  Negroes  attended  five 
previously  all-white  churches,  includ- 
ing Trinity  and  Polk  Street  Methodist 
Churches,  in  Amarillo,  Texas. 

•  The  Southern  California-Arizona 
Conference  appointed  a  Negro  minis- 
ter, the  Rev.  Wilbur  R.  Johnson,  to 
the  all-white  200-member  Pueblo 
Gardens  Church  in  Tucson,  Ariz.  Mr. 
Johnson  had  been  serving  the  Enter- 
prise Methodist  Church  in  Compton, 
Calif.  The  Tucson  church  voted  two 
years  ago  to  accept  any  minister  re- 
gardless of  race. 

•  The  Rock  River  Conference  in  Il- 
linois elected  its  first  Negro  delegate 
to  the  General  Conference.  He  is  the 
Rev.   Edsel  A.  Amnions,  of  Chicago. 

•  The  New  England  Southern  Con- 
ference asked  for  a  special  session  of 
the  Rhode  Island  general  assembly  to 
deal  with  fair  housing. 

MPH  Announces 
Reorganization 

The  Methodist  Publishing  House 
has  reorganized  its  Publishing  and 
Cokesbury  Divisions. 

The  Publishing  Division,  previously 
known  as  Abingdon  Press,  now  con- 
sists of  Abingdon  Press  and  two  other 
departments  and  two  service  units,  all 
under  the  direction  of  Cecil  D.  Jones, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  publishing. 

Department  managers  within  the 
Publishing  Division  under  the  new 
setup  are:  Abingdon  Press — Thomas 
E.  Carpenter;  Church  Papers — War- 
ren P.  Clark,  and  Curriculum — 
Thomas  K.  Potter,  Jr., 

Cecil  B.  Locke  will  be  manager  of 
the  division's  Administrative  Services 
unit,  and  William  C.  Bosworth  of  the 
Production  Services. 

Sections  which  will  operate  under 
the  Abingdon  Press  department  in- 
clude: audio-visual,  H.  D.  Van  Deren, 
Jr.,  manager;  church  supplies  and 
music,  Carlton  R.  Young,  manager; 
sales  promotion  and  service,  Kenneth 
L.  MacNeill,  manager,  and  shipping 
and  warehousing,  John  W.  Engles, 
manager. 

A  new  program  of  publication  of 


general  books  is  being  launched  b\  tin- 
Publishing  Division.  Mr.  Jones  and 
Dr.  Emory  S.  Bucke,  book  editor,  have 
announced  the  appointment  of  Robert 
J.  Hill,  former  manager  of  the  manu- 
script preparation  department,  as  edi- 
tor of  general  books. 

The  Cokesbury  Division,  headed  by 
Vice-President  H.  Carl  Compton,  also 
has  been  reorganized. 

This  division  now  consists  of  the 
Administrative  Department  composed 
of  the  central  office,  regional  service 
centers,  and  Cokesbury  stores  directly 
under  Mr.  Compton;  Central  Adver- 
tising Services  consisting  of  the  pub- 
lishing and  Cokesbury  sections  under 
James  S.  Penny;  Merchandising  De- 
partment consisting  of  the  mail-order, 
retail-store,  and  church  library-editori- 
al resources  section  under  Gerald  N. 
Battle;  and  the  Curriculum  Audio- 
Visual  Department  with  responsibility 
for  sales  promotion,  managed  by  John 
N.  Shockley,  Jr. 

"These  changes,"  said  Lovick  Pierce, 
MPH  president  and  publisher,  "are  a 
part  of  a  program  arising  out  of  more 
than  three  years  study  of  our  organiza- 
tion. The  study  has  been  conducted 
by  business  engineers  and  our  own 
administrative  staff  to  better  equip 
the  publishing  house  for  larger  service 
to  The  Methodist  Church  and  to  the 
constituency  of  the  church  and  the 
publishing  house." 

Wesley  Missions  in  October 

The  Wesley  Missions,  in  which  about 
25  British  Methodist  ministers  will 
participate,  will  be  October  13  to  31. 
Originally  scheduled  as  the  Alders- 
gate  Missions  for  the  spring  of  1963, 
the  missions  have  been  renamed  and 
rescheduled.  They  were  postponed  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  the  British 
committee  in  recruiting  ministers  to 
come  to  the  U.S.  in  May,  and  renamed 
Wesley  Missions  since  the  visiting 
ministers  come  from  England,  home  of 


UPCOMING  EVENTS 

Of  Interest  to  Methodists  Everywhere 

SEPTEMBER 

1 — Labor    Sunday. 

2 — Labor  Day. 

4-14 — National  Training  Session  for 
Church  Camp  Leaders,  Bradford 
Woods,  Martinsville,   Ind. 

9_13 — Meeting  of  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  World  Methodist  Council, 
Stuttgart,   Germany. 

19-26 — Meeting  of  executive  com- 
mittees of  the  Methodist  Board  of 
Missions,  divisions  and  sections,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

29— Church-School    Rally    Day. 

29-Oct.  6 — Christian  Education  Week. 

30-Oct.  1— Meeting  of  Methodist 
Committee  for  Overseas  Relief, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
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John  Wesley,  founder  of  Methodism. 
The  missions,  sponsored  by  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Evangelism,  will 
climax  Aldersgate  Year  1963.  They 
will  be  a  spiritual  challenge  to  commit- 
ment and  an  interpretation  of  Aiders- 
gate  and  Methodist  beliefs,  says  Dr. 
Lawrence  Lacour  of  Nashville,  board 
staff  member. 

Methodist  Students  Express 
Concern  Over  Latin  America 

Methodist  college  students  are  mov- 
ing to  alleviate  suffering  in  Cuba  and 
to  bring  about  a  contact  with  fellow 
students  there. 

At  its  recent  session  at  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University,  Delaware,  Ohio,  the 
National  Conference  of  the  Method- 
ist Student  Movement  approved  pro- 
posals that: 

•  An  MSM  committee  collect  med- 
icines and  send  them  to  the  Cuban 
Methodist  Student  Movement  for  dis- 
tribution through  the  Latin  American 
secretary  of  the  World  Student  Chris- 
tian Federation  or  any  other  suitable 
agency. 

•  "Fraternal  delegations"  from  the 
MSM  and  the  Student  Christian 
Movement  in  the  U.S.  and  Cuba 
meet  in  Mexico  to  discuss  the  role  of 
the  Student  Christian  Movement  in 
Cuba. 

Recognizing  the  "seriousness"  of 
the  current  situation  in  Latin  America, 
the  nearly  75  students  attending  the 
national  session  endorsed  a  program 
of  study  and  involvement  concerning 
Latin  America  for  the  coming  year. 

The  National  Conference  is  the  poli- 
cy making  body  of  the  Methodist 
Student  Movement. 

The  delegates  called  on  fellow  stu- 
dents to  seek  more  meaningful  ways  to 
witness  effectively  as  students,  and 
adopted  a  $58,710  budget  for  1964. 

They  voted  to  send  to  the  1964 
General  Conference  memorials  asking 
that  local-church  commissions  on  wor- 
ship be  mandatoiy,  and  that  art  forms 


Methodist  men  in  the  11th  Regiment,  1st  Marine  Division,  observed  Aldersgate 
Day  at  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.,  May  24.  Chaplain  W.  C.  Davis,  7th  Regiment, 
a  member  of  the  Methodist  Memphis  Conference,  pronounced  the  benediction. 


such  as  painting,  sculpture,  music, 
poetry,  drama,  dance,  architecture, 
and  literature  be  employed  in  worship. 

The  group  also  urged  that  ecu- 
menical affairs  become  a  particular 
concern  of  the  MSM  during  1963-64. 

Lane  C.  McGaughy  of  Mars  Hill, 
Maine,  a  student  at  Drew  University 
Theological  School,  was  elected  con- 
ference president.  He  is  at  the  extreme 
left  in  the  picture  below  with  the  new- 
ly elected  members  of  the  conference 
council:  Miss  Virginia  Lucas,  Martins- 
ville, Va.;  John  Shultz,  Springfield, 
Minn.;  Ronald  Lewis,  Lake  Charles, 
La.;  and  Ivan  Alphonse,  Panama. 

Integrate  Japanese  Churches 

Thirty-one  Japanese  Methodist 
Churches  in  seven  western  states  are 
in  their  last  year  of  work  as  members 
of  the  Pacific  Japanese  Provisional 
Conference. 

The  churches  will  merge  in  1964 
with  other  Methodist  annual  confer- 
ences in  the  denomination's  Western 
Jurisdiction.  Their  disbanding  ses- 
sion as  a  conference  will  be  held  May 
21-24,  1964,  at  Pine  Church  in  San 
Francisco,  the  mother  church  of  the 
Japanese  group,  started  in  1886. 

The    Pacific    Japanese    Provisional 


New  leaders  of  the  National  Conference,  Methodist  Student  Movement. 


Conference  showed  a  5.5  percent 
gain  in  membership  during  the  last 
year. 

Defies  Intimidators 

Pressure  groups  were  warned  by 
Bishop  Gerald  Kennedy  of  Los  An- 
geles not  to  try  to  intimidate  The 
Methodist   Church. 

Answering  attacks  against  the 
church  over  resolutions  presented  to 
the  recent  session  of  the  Southern 
California- Arizona  Annual  Conference, 
the  bishop  declared  The  Methodist 
Church  will  not  be  intimidated  by 
pressure  from  the  far  right  or  the 
far  left  to  depart  from  its  tradition 
of  considering  controversial  issues. 

Bishop  Kennedy  pointed  out  a 
strong  attempt  is  being  made  to  silence 
any  church  that  does  not  accept  the 
status  quo  as  final. 

"Civil  liberties  are  under  attack 
and  freedom  of  speech  and  opinion 
are  challenged,"  he  said. 

"The  Christian  can  draw  no  line  be- 
tween what  is  God's  business  and 
what  is  beyond  His  concern.  We 
claim  the  whole  world  for  Christ, 
and  we  shall  maintain  our  freedom  to 
speak  on  any  question  that  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  spiritual,  mental, 
or  physical  life  of  people." 

Exceed  World  Service  Goal 

Methodists  during  the  1962-63  fis- 
cal year  exceeded  their  $15  million 
goal  for  World  Service. 

Dr.  Don  A.  Cooke,  general  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Methodist  Council 
on  World  Service  and  Finance,  reports 
that  receipts  totaled  $15,004,502.28. 

Receipts  for  general  benevolences 
and  general  administration  totaled 
$30,312,997.41,  an  increase  of  6.03 
percent  over  the  1961-62  fiscal  year 
when  total  income  was  $28,588,- 
349.40. 

All  the  church's  general  funds 
showed  increases,  except  that  for  the 
Methodist  Television-Radio  Ministry 
which  was  off  0.28  percent.  The  larg- 
est  gain  was   shown   in   receipts   for 
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TO  ALL  READERS  ...  55  AND  OVER . . . 

LOOKING  FORWARD  TO  A  HEALTHIER, 
MORE  REWARDING  RETIREMENT 


Dr.  Ethel  Percy  Andrus,  founder 
and  President  of  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
is  also  president  of  the  National 
Retired  Teachers  Association, 
and  a  national  authority  on  ag- 
ing. Her  leadership  in  this  field 
has  been  recognized  in  congres- 
sional hearings  and  in  testimony 
before  state  and  local  commit- 
tees throughout  the  country. 


I  join  with  our  Board  of  Directors 
and  officers  in  extending 

to  all  readers  a  cordial  invitation 
to  become  members  of  AARP*  and 
to  enjoy  all  its  rights  and  privileges. 


The   American   Association   of  Retired   Persons   (AARP)   is  the  national  non-profit,  non-political  association 

dedicated  to  making  life  richer  and  more  rewarding  for  persons  55  and  over... whether  retired  or  still  employed. 

Since  its  founding  in  1958,  AARP  has  grown  to  a  membership  of  over  500,000,  with  more  than  200  chapters  from 

coast  to  coast. 

AARP  can  be  your  gateway  to  dynamic  maturity.  It  can  help  you  get  more  mileage  out  of  limited  and  fixed 

incomes... give  you  practical  assistance  in  maintaining  your  independence,  dignity  and  purpose  . . .  keep  you  going 

with  new  interests  and  activities  . . .  help  you  find  practical  answers  to  the  problem  of  aging  so  that  you  can  better 

serve  yourself,  your  fellows,  your  community  and  your  country. 

. . .  Have  active  LEGISLATIVE  REPRE- 
SENTATION on  both  a  state  and  national 
level,  to  promote  and  protect  your  interests 

. .  .  Obtain  information  on  RETIRE- 
MENT HOUSING  or  consultation  on 
RETIREMENT  PROGRAMS 
. . .  Utilize  AARP's  own  non-profit  NURS- 
ING HOME,  providing  maximum  care  at 
minimum  cost 


AS  A  MEMBER  OF  AARP 
YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY  ON 
PRESCRIPTIONS,  DRUGS,  VITAMINS: 

AARP  members  may  obtain  substantial 
savings  on  prescription  drugs,  vitamins, 
nationally  advertised  drug  products,  and 
medical  and  sickroom  supplies  through  the 
Association's  own  non-profit  mail  order 
Drug  Service.  More  than  2,000  orders  a 
day  are  filled  and  sent  to  members  all  over 
the  country. 

AS  A  MEMBER  OF  AARP 
YOU  CAN  PARTICIPATE  IN 
LOW  COST  GROUP  TRAVEL: 

AARP  offers  a  complete  program  of  fully- 
escorted  European  and  Around-the-World 
group  tours,  leisurely  paced,  congenial  in 
atmosphere,  and  truly  all-inclusive  in  cost. 
This  is  the  travel  service  you  have  been 
reading  about  in  your  local  newspapers. 
AS  A  MEMBER  OF  AARP 
YOU  WILL  BE  INFORMED  ON 
MATTERS  PERTAINING  TO  ACTIVE 
AND  DYNAMIC  MATURITY: 
Membership  in  AARP  includes  a  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Association's  own  popular  bi- 
monthly magazine,  MODERN  MATURI- 
TY, an  illustrated  periodical  containing 
articles  of  interest  to  older  persons  ...  on 
health,  hobbies,  travel,  retirement  and  pre- 
retirement problems,  Social  Security,  legis- 
lation affecting  members  and  much  more. 
Members  also  receive  the  bi-monthly 
News  Bulletin. 

AS  A  MEMBER  OF  AARP  YOU  CAN: 
. . .  Utilize  HOSPITALITY  CENTERS  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida;  Washington,  D.  C. 
and  Long  Beach,  California,  where  you  re- 
ceive a  welcome  as  warm  as  the  local  sun- 
shine 

...Obtain  HEARING  AIDS  at  greatly 
reduced  cost 


AS  A  MEMBER  OF  AARP 
YOU  ARE  ELIGIBLE  FOR  THE  MOST 
COMPLETE  PROGRAM  OF  GROUP 
HEALTH  INSURANCE  FOR  THOSE 
65  AND  OVER  AVAILABLE  TODAY: 
Many  members   consider  AARP's  most 
important   service    to   be   its    pioneering 
group    Hospital -medical -surgical    group 
insurance   plan,    automatically    available 
without  physical  examination  to  any  mem- 
ber 65  and  over   (62,  if  a  recipient  of 
Social   Security).   The   AARP  program, 
underwritten  by  Continental  Casualty 
Company,  Chicago,  Illinois,  offers  a  wide 
range  of  plans,  providing  in-hospital  pro- 
tection up  to  365  days  a  year,  and  $10,000 
out-of-hospital  major  medical  protection 
(up  to  $2,500  a  year).  This  national  health 
insurance  program  is  under  the  supervi- 
sion   of    Association   officials    to    assure 
prompt  claim  payments,  full  protection 
for  the  rights  and  privileges  of  members 
and  the  lowest  rates  made  possible  through 
the  mass  purchasing  power  of  its  vast 
membership. 

AS  A  MEMBER  OF  AARP  VISITING 
THE  NEW  YORK  WORLD'S  FAIR: 

.  .  YOU  will  feel  "at  home"  when  you 
visit  the  magnificent  AARP  "DYNAMIC 
MATURITY"  Pavilion  which  will  dramat- 
ically illustrate  the  ideals,  achievements, 
plans  and  hopes  of  The  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Retired  Persons. 


ONLY  AARP  MEMBERS  MAY 
PARTICIPATE  IN  AARP  SERVICES: 

All  these  valuable  services  are  available 
only  to  members  of  this  non-profit 
organization.  Membership  is  open  to 
anyone  55  years  or  over,  whether 
retired  or  still  employed.  Membership 
is  $2  per  year.  A  single  membership 
may  be  used  by  husband  and  wife. 


The  national  non-profit  organization  for  mature  Americans 
AMERICAN   ASSOCIATION   OF    RETIRED    PERSONS 

DUPONT   CIRCLE    BUILDING,  WASHINGTON   36,   D.   C. 


YOU  CAN  JOIN  THIS  DYNAMIC 
ORGANIZATION  TODAY... 

Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it 
in,  with  your  check  or  money  order  for 
$2  made  payable  to  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Retired  Persons.  Your  first 
copy  of  colorfully  illustrated  MODERN 
MATURITY  will  be  sent  to  you  by  re- 
turn mail. 


AARP 

Dupont  Circle  Building 

Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

I  hereby  apply  for  membership  in  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, thus  becoming  eligible  for  all 
AARP  services.  I  am  55  years  old  or 
over. 

D  My  $2  Annual  Membership 
dues  enclosed 

(please  print) 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


ZONE 


STATE 
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(NOW  OPEN) 

SHERATON  RITZ  HOTEL 

■  Grand-hotel  elegance,  continental 
service.  ■  Showplace  of  Gateway  Center. 

■  Courtyard  swimming  pool  ■  Haute- 
cuisine  restaurants  ■  Indoor  parking  at 
no  charge  ■  For  immediate  reservations, 
just  call  your  nearest  Sheraton  Hotel. 
82  SHERATON  HOTELS  IN  56  CITIES 


A  Year-Round  Gift 

For  Birthdays 

After  59 


What  better  way  to  remem- 
ber your  loved  ones  60  and 
over  than  with  a  subscrip- 
tion to  Mature  Years,  Meth- 
odism's quarterly  magazine 
for  meaningful  living  in  the 
vintage  years?  Make  your 
gift  Mature  Years.  Only 
$1.50  yearly. 

K^okeshury 

Order    from    Regional    Service    Centers 
Teaneck,    N.    J./Park    Ridge,    III. /Dallas    1 
San    Francisco   2/Nashville   3/Richmond    16 


World  Service  Specials,  99.88  percent. 
Other  funds  and  percentages  of  in- 
crease were:  World  Missions,  9.80 
percent;  National  Missions,  19.74  per- 
cent; Overseas  Relief,  47.28  percent; 
One  Great  Hour  of  Sharing,  6.72  per- 
cent; Fellowship  of  Suffering,  3.08 
percent;  Episcopal  Fund,  5.75  per- 
cent; General  Administration  Fund, 
1.27  percent;  and  Interdenominational 
Co-operation  Fund,  2.25  percent. 

British  Membership  Dips 

The  British  Methodist  Conference 
reported  4,243  fewer  members  at  the 
end  of  1962. 

A  report  prepared  for  the  annual 
conference  session  revealed  that  as  of 
December  31,  1962,  adult  member- 
ship stood  at  719,286.  While  24,188 
new  members  were  received,  the 
total  was  reduced  below  that  of  the 
previous  year  through  deaths  and 
withdrawals.  The  rate  of  loss,  how- 
ever, was  less  than  in  the  previous 
two  years. 

Student  Day  Offering  Up 

The  1963  Methodist  Student  Day 
offering  totaled  $265,204,  an  increase 
of  8  percent  over  the  1962  total  of 
$245,690. 

The  offering  received  last  June  9  is 
divided  between  the  National  Meth- 
odist Scholarship  program  and  the 
Methodist  Student  Loan  Fund.  Ap- 
proximately 90  percent  goes  to  the 
scholarship  program  for  Methodist  stu- 
dents in  the  denomination's  colleges 
and  universities.  The  balance  finances 
loans  for  Methodist  students  in  col- 
leges and  universities  over  the  nation. 


CENTURY  CLUB 

Another  Metlwdist  has  be- 
come a  member  of  Together* 
Century  Club  which  now  has 
enrolled  more  than  230  cen- 
tenarians. He  is: 

William  Benjamin  Codley,  106, 
Albany,  Ca. 

In  nominating  a  person  for  the 
Century  Club,  please  give  his 
or  her  present  address,  birth 
date,  and  where  the  nominee 
has   church  membership. 


Begins  Missions  Experiment 

The  Methodist  Board  of  Missions' 
Division  of  National  Missions  is 
launching  an  experimental  program  of 
mission  service  in  inner-city  areas  by 
lay  volunteers  on  a  full-time  basis. 

Volunteers  will  work  a  40-hour  week 
under  supervision  of  a  pastor,  a  dis- 
trict superintendent,  an  annual  confer- 
ence mission  board,  or  a  city  mission- 
ary-society executive.  They  will  be 
paid  $1,200  annually  plus  insurance 
and  travel  expenses. 

Workers  will  cover  such  fields  as 
Christian  education,  social  and  youth 
work,  parish  visitation,  counseling, 
church  building,  rehabilitation  and 
medical  clinics. 

The  program  is  scheduled  for  one 
year. 

Also,  the  division  has  recommended 
the  formation  of  a  national  interboard 
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Mrs.  Miriam  Spottswood  of  Gaines- 
ville, Fla.,  was  ordained  to  the  minis- 
try at  the  first  meeting  of  Mindanao 
Methodists  as  a  full  annual  confer- 
ence. With  her  husband,  the  Rev. 
C.  L.  (Spotty)  Spottswood,  she 
helped  to  open  Methodist  mission 
work  on  Mindanao  in  the  Philippines. 

Miss  Eulalia  Cook  of  Orangeburg, 
S.C.,  a  missionary  serving  in  Costa 
Rica,  and  the  Rev.  John  W.  Finney 
of  Jackson,  Tenn.,  a  missionary  to 
India  for  18  years,  received  Citations 
of  Distinguished  Service  from  Agri- 
cultural Missions,   Inc. 

The  Rev.  Ted  E.  Rodd,  pastor  of 
Ravenswood  Methodist  Church,  Chi- 
cago, was  named  Chicago's  Father  of 
the  Year  by  the  Chicago  Area  Fathers 
Day  Council. 

The   Rev.    Allan   R.   Brockway   of 

Chicago  has  been  appointed  managing 


editor  of  Concern,  publication  of  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Christian  Social 
Concerns. 

Two  Methodist  bishops  have  been 
given  special  honors — Bishop  Marvin 
A.  Franklin  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  was 
honored  on  his  50th  anniversary  as  a 
Methodist  minister;  and  Bishop  Mar- 
shall R.  Reed  of  Detroit  has  received 
the  Allen  Anvil  award  from  the  Afri- 
can Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for 
aiding  the  cause  of  integration. 

Martin    (Chuck)    Wachtel    III    of 

Spring  Hope,  N.C.,  North  Carolina 
State  football  star,  has  received  the 
Governor's  Award  as  the  outstanding 
Wolfpack  player. 

Dr.  Laton  E.  Holmgren,  one  of  two 

general  secretaries  of  the  American 
Bible  Society,  has  been  elected  chair- 
man of  the  council  and  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  United  Bible  Societies. 
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commission  on  the  church's  mission  to 
urban  America. 

The  proposed  commission,  which 
can  be  established  only  by  General 
Conference  action,  would  work  in 
such  areas  as  would  benefit  the  inner 
city. 

Adds  10  New  Members  a  Day 

The  Korean  Methodist  Church  in 
1962  added  new  members  at  the  rate 
of  10  a  day  for  a  net  gain  of  3,870  or 
8  percent.  Korean  church  membership 
is  now  50,522. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Sauer  of  Ashley, 
Ohio,  retired  Korean  missionary,  in  his 
report  to  the  Methodist  Board  of 
Missions  said  also  that  85  new  congre- 
gations were  organized,  making  a  total 
of  1,096. 

The  average  attendance  in  most 
local  churches  on  Sunday  morning,  he 
said,  usually  exceeds  the  actual  mem- 
bership. And  the  average  church- 
school  attendance  is  more  than  double 
that  at  worship  services,  he  said. 

Dr.  Sauer  said  that  one  half  of 
Korea's  Methodist  churches  pay  their 
ministers  less  than  $23  a  month,  which 
compares  with  the  $30  minimum 
monthly  income  considered  necessaiy 
for  a  Korean  family  of  four.  Neverthe- 
less, he  said,  this  does  not  discourage 
young  men  from  choosing  the  ministry 
as  a  career.  Korea  has  one  of  the 
highest  ratios  of  theological  school 
graduates  to  total  Christian  population 
of  any  country  in  the  world.  Dr.  Sauer 
said  that  theological  students  call  the 
ministry  the  "empty-stomach  profes- 
sion." 

A  Real  Traveling  Ministry 

The  Rev.  Mark  F.  Lytle,  retired 
member  of  the  Mississippi  Methodist 
Conference  and  former  traveling  sales- 
man, has  returned  to  the  open  road. 
He  has  purchased  a  trailer  which  he 
calls  "Mark's  Ark"  and  with  his  wife 
is  touring  many  parts  of  the  country. 

"I  read  somewhere  that  there  are 
over  four  million  people  living  in 
16,000  trailer  parks  in  this  country," 
Mr.  Lytle  said.  "This  is  a  tremendous 
challenge.  These  people  mostly  do  not 
come  into  town  to  church.  They  don't 
feel  that  they  belong  to  the  com- 
munity— they  lack  a  sense  of  perma- 
nency. 

"I  plan  to  be  available  when 
needed,"  said  the  65-year-old  traveling 
minister,  who  explained  that  he  would 
not  be  affiliated  with  any  church 
organizational  structure. 

Creates  Aldersgate  Oratorio 

Russell  L.  Danburg,  a  University  of 
Florida  music  professor,  has  composed 
a  45-voice  oratorio  commemorating 
the  225th  anniversary  of  John  Wesley's 
"heartwarming  experience"  at  Alders- 


Pro/.  Danburg:  An  oratorio  for  Aldersgate. 

gate  Street  on  a  May  night  in  1738. 

The  oratorio,  Beyond  Lies  God,  was 
premiered  May  26  at  First  Methodist 
Church,  Gainesville,  Fla.,  whose  min- 
ister of  music,  Mrs.  Helen  Jones,  wrote 
the  text. 

Danburg  was  acclaimed  last  year  for 
his  Heritage  of  Freedom  oratorio 
which  set  to  music  President  Ken- 
nedy's inaugural  address. 

Tax  Proposals  Blamed  for 
Drop  in  Church  Construction 

The  proposed  limitation  on  tax  de- 
ductions on  charitable  contributions  is 
believed  by  government  observers  to 
be  the  cause  in  the  decline  of  church 
construction.  Observers  who  study 
monthly  estimates  of  new  construction 
by  churches  and  religious  institutions 
said  that  there  was  apprehension 
among  taxpayers. 

As  a  whole,  the  building  volume  in 
the  United  States  went  up  by  $400 
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A  poster  used  in  Korea,  one  of  many 
countries  around  the  world  in  which 
special  Aldersgate  services  were  held. 


million  to  a  total  of  $4.8  billion  during 
April.  The  construction  trend  normal- 
ly  is  upward  in  spring  months. 

Church  construction  dropped  from 
$80  million  in  January  to  $75  million 
in  February,  to  $71  million  in  March, 
to  870  million  in  April. 

Building  activity  by  nonpublic  and 
private  schools,  colleges,  and  univer- 
sities (many  of  which  are  church- 
related)  also  showed  a  spring  decline 
of  $3  million  from  January. 

Educational  Workers  Abstain 

All  educational  workers  of  Manatee 
Methodist  Church  in  Bradenton,  Fla., 
have  signed  a  statement  saying  that 
they  will  abstain  from  the  use  of  all 
alcoholic  beverages,  and  that  in  their 
classes  and  other  places  they  would 
urge  total  abstinence  by  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact. 

A  resolution  was  passed  by  the  local 
church's  commission  on  education  re- 
questing total  abstinence  by  the 
educational  workers. 

Greek  New  Testament  Class 

A  number  of  ministers  of  various 
denominations  in  the  Miami  area  an- 
studying  the  New  Testament  in  Greek 
at  Bryan  Memorial  Methodist  Church, 
Coconut  Grove,  Fla. 

Dr.  Alfred  C.  Andrews,  head  of  the 
department  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  the 
University  of  Miami  and  a  layman  of 
Bryan  church,  started  teaching  a  class 
on  reading  New  Testament  Greek  for 
a  select  group  of  Bryan  church  mem- 
bers about  a  year  ago. 

His  pastor,  Dr.  Arthur  R.  Charles- 
worth,  then  suggested  he  offer  a  class 
for  ministers. 

Duke  Given  Language  Funds 

Methodist-related  Duke  University, 
Durham,  N.C.,  has  been  given  funds 
to  support  its  Center  for  Southern 
Asian  Studies. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  also 
has  given  awards  to  33  other  colleges 
and  universities  throughout  the  nation 
in  order  to  strengthen  instruction  in 
critically  needed  modern  languages 
and  other  fields  of  the  social  sciences. 

Participating  schools  are  required 
to  contribute  at  least  half  of  the 
operating  costs  of  the  centers. 

Australian  Methodists  Work 
Toward  Three-Way  Union 

A  report  on  the  basis  of  union  of  the 
Australian     Methodist,     Presbyterian, 

and  Congregational  Churches  has 
been  referred  by  the  Methodist 
General  Conference  to  its  quarterly 
meetings,  district  synods,  and  annual 
conferences  lor  discussion  and  report 
at  the  next  General  Conference  in 
1'J66. 

The  General  Conference  already 
lias    reaffirmed    its    conviction    that    it 
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IF  YOU  HAVE  RECENTLY 
WRITTEN  A  WILL 

If  you  have  recently  written 
a  will,  you  can  include  the 
Methodist  Student  Loan  Fund 
without  writing  a  whole  new 
one. 

You  can  add  provisions  to 
your  will  by  drawing  up  a  codi- 
cil. When  properly  drawn,  a 
codicil  is  an  amendment  which 
is  considered  a  legal  part  of 
the  will  by  the  courts  of  all 
fifty  states. 

If  it  has  been  several  years 
since  your  will  has  been  re- 
viewed, however,  it  is  better  to 
rewrite  it. 

Ask  your  attorney  about  a 
codicil  or  a  revision  of  your 
will  including  the  Methodist 
Student  Loan  Fund,  or  write 
to: 

Director  of  Loans  and  Scholarships, 
Board  of  Education,  The  Methodist 
Church,  P.  0.  Box  871,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
37202 


Choice  Southland 

PECANS  FOR 
FUND       H 
RAISING 


These  delicious,  fresh-shelled  pecans  can 
be  used  in  so  many  ways  that  everyone's  a 
prospect.  Proven  time  and  again  an  ideal 
fund-raiser. 

•  EASY  TO  SELL 

•  GOOD  PROFITS 

•  ATTRACTIVE  ONE-POUND 

CELLOPHANE  PACKS 

•  NO  ADVANCE  PAYMENT 

Mail  this  coupon  for  full  details 


SOUTHLAND  PECANS,  INC.    T963 

P.  O.  Box  736,  Waycross,  Ca. 

Please  send  information,  with  current 
prices,  of  Southland  fund-raising  plan. 
Name    


Address 


Organization 
Title    


is  the  will  of  God  that  the  church 
should  move  forward  to  organic  union 
with  the  other  churches. 

A  Joint  Commission  on  Church 
Union — seven  members  from  each 
denomination — dealt  with  basic  mat- 
ters concerning  the  proposed  Uniting 
Church  of  Australia.  One  of  its  recom- 
mendations was  that  the  order  of 
ministry  contain  three  forms — deacons 
(ordained  lay  men  and  women), 
presbyters  (ministers),  and  bishops. 
None  of  the  churches  now  has  bishops. 

It  also  suggested  a  concordat  with 
the  Church  of  South  India  (a  union 
of  part  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Congre- 
gational Churches).  The  commission 
further  recommended  that  the  Indian 
church  should  consecrate  the  first 
bishops  of  the  Uniting  Church. 

The  Rev.  Hubert  H.  Trigge,  former 
president  general  of  the  Methodist 
Churches,  said  that  he  anticipates 
union  in  seven  years. 

This  union  would  make  it  the  third 
largest  church  in  Australia,  with  a 
membership  of  2,126,439.  The  Church 
of  England  has  3,668,931  members 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
2,620,011,  according  to  the  1961 
national  census. 

Meanwhile,  Bishop  Friedrich  Wun- 
derlich,  head  of  the  German  Method- 
ist Church,  said  that  he  expects 
ultimate  unification  of  his  denomina- 
tion and  the  Evangelical  United 
Brethren  Church  in  Europe  to  be 
completed  by  1968. 

Bolivia  Methodism  Grows 

Methodist  membership  in  Bolivia 
has  almost  doubled  since  1956 — 
increasing  from  956  to  1,871.  The 
number  of  ministers  has  grown  from 
15  in  1956  to  28  today.  The  number 
of  congregations  has  increased  almost 
four  times — from  only  seven  Method- 
ist churches  in  1956  to  26  at  present. 


Although  much  of  the  increase  was 
made  between  1956  and  1960,  when 
Bolivia  was  a  Methodist  Land  of 
Decision,  the  church  is  still  growing. 

Bishop  Sante  Uberto  Barbieri,  who 
heads  Methodist  work  in  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  and  Uruguay,  said:  "Has 
Bolivia  ceased,  therefore,  to  be  a  Land 
of  Decision?  By  no  means.  Why? 
Because  the  needs  and  the  possibilities 
for  service  are  limitless!  Bolivia  will 
continue  for  many  years  to  come  to  be 
a  Land  of  Decision." 

Walk  With  Me  Wins  Award 

The  Methodist  Board  of  Missions 
film  Walk  With  Me  has  won  a  top 
award  in  national  competition.  The 
Committee  on  International  Non- 
Theatrical  Events  gave  the  22-minute 
film  a  1963  Golden  Eagle  award, 
which  means  that  Walk  With  Me  is 
worthy  and  appropriate  to  represent 
the  United  States  in  one  or  more 
international  film  events. 

Walk  With  Me  was  produced  by 
the  board's  department  of  visual  edu- 
cation. 

Loon  Repayments  Set  Record 

Collection  of  Methodist  Student 
Loans  for  the  1962-63  fiscal  year 
passed  the  $600,000  mark  nearly  two 
weeks  before  the  close  of  the  Board  of 
Education's  financial  year. 

The  all-time  high  in  collections  for 
the  Student  Loan  Department  repre- 
sented 33,585  monthly  payments  by 
about  3,000  Methodist  former  stu- 
dents who  borrowed  money  for  college 
costs. 

Total  collections  10  years  ago 
amounted  to  only  $196,000.  The  rise 
in  repayments  followed  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  loans  and  more  efficient 
collection  methods. 

The  fund  is  supported  by  collection 
of  loan  payments  and  by  the  Method- 
ist Student  Day  offering. 


Architect's  drawing  shows  first  building  in  Methodist-related  Albion  (Mich.)  Col- 
lege's $20-million  development  program.  It  is  a  residence  hall  for  200  students. 
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Burdensome  RELIGION    / 


By  ROY  L.  SMITH 


M« 


-OST  OF  US  are  familiar  with  John  Wes- 
ley's observation  that  "some  people  have  just 
enough  religion  to  make  them  uncomfortable. 
Their  conscience  has  been  awakened  to  the  point 
that  they  are  warned  against  doing  wrong,  but 
their  inner  purpose  has  not  been  strengthened 
sufficiently  to  cause  them  to  want  to  do  the  right." 

One  of  the  reasons  why  some  people  get  little 
satisfaction  out  of  religion  is  the  fact  that  they 
work  so  hard  at  the  business  of  being  good.  So 
much  of  their  religion  consists  of  abstaining  from 
things  they  think  might  be  interesting  and 
pleasurable. 

A  young  woman,  greeting  her  new  pastor, 
said,  "I  am  trying  very  hard  to  be  a  Christian.  I 
do  not  smoke,  go  to  the  movies,  dance,  play 
cards,  or  place  bets  on  the  races."  From  that  point 
on,  she  elaborated  for  several  minutes  on  the 
subject  of  the  things  she  did  not  do.  Her  religion 
consisted  of  abstinence. 

Holding  aloof  from  questionable  things  is 
praiseworthy,  of  course,  for  some  of  the  most 
tragic  experiences  of  soul  follow  close  upon  the 
heels  of  reckless  and  thoughtless  indulgence.  But, 
such  a  practice  is  negative,  not  positive.  If  we 
will  read  our  New  Testament  with  an  observing 
eye,  we  will  discover  that  Jesus  taught  a  positive 
faith.  "Do  this,  do  this,  do  that,  do  that,"  he  kept 
on  saying,  and  to  the  doing  he  added  believing. 

Good  religion  is  a  matter  of  much  greater 
significance  than  merely  holding  oneself  aloof. 
Really  good  religion  will  become  positive. 

The  pious  Jews  of  Jesus'  day  were  zealously 
religious  people,  as  were  also  the  Hebrews  of 
Amos'  day.  They  piled  their  altars  high  with 
burning  carcasses  of  rams,  sheep,  goats,  and  oxen. 
They  even  carefully  counted  the  grains  of  pepper 
to  make  sure  they  paid  the  exact  tenth. 

But  these  meticulous  practices  fell  far  short  of 
being  the  joyous  experience  Jesus  conceived  re- 
ligion to  be — a  spiritual  sense  of  oneness  with 
God. 

On  one  occasion,  Jesus  spoke  sharply  to  the 
lawyers  (who  multiplied  the  religious  rules  for 
the  people).  By  devising  involved  regulations  to 


The  author  of  Little  Lessons  in  Spiritual  Efficiency  died 
taut  April  at  age  76.  For  the  vert  several  issues,  Too  rHEH 
will  continue  to  draw  on  material  prepared  earlier  '></  him 
for  this  feature. — Editors. 


be  observed  and  an  almost  interminable  number 
of  ceremonies  to  be  performed,  they  held  out 
hope  of  spiritual  peace  to  the  faithful.  But  in  so 
doing,  the  lawyers  added  to  the  people's  burdens. 

Something  of  this  same  error  appears  in  the 
word  of  the  rich  young  ruler,  "What  good  thing 
must  I  do?"  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  he  could 
be  something;  he  thought  religion  consisted  of 
doing  something. 

We  are  in  danger  of  suffering  much  at  the 
hands  of  the  activity  cult — those  who  hope  by 
being  excessively  active  to  meet  God's  demands. 

The  last  word  Jesus  gave  to  his  disciples,  pre- 
vious to  ascending  into  heaven,  was  the  promise 
that  they  should  have  poucr.  Problems  were 
taken  for  granted,  but  a  redemptive  faith  was  one 
that  provided  the  believer  with  power  beyond 
any  he  found  within  his  own  soul. 

Conscience  drives  us  to  abstain;  faith  impels  us 
to  become  aggressive.  Refusing  to  participate  in 
sinful  practices  is  one  side  of  the  Christian  pro- 
fession. Eagerly  attempting  the  difficult  in  (he 
name  of  Christ  is  the  other. 

Good  religion  requires  that  we  mix  with  the 
crowd — the  world  about  us — and  thus  to  serve 
as  leaven.  To  withdraw  from  the  world,  to  hold 
aloof,  and  to  separate  oneself  from  the  struggles 
of  men  is  to  miss  the  point  entirely. 

Our  religion  was  never  intended  to  restrict  life 
but  to  enlarge  it,  not  to  impose  burdens  but  to 
lift  them.  Abstaining  from  evil  is  a  part  of  Chris- 
tian living,  but  being  positively  active  in  behalf 
of  righteous  causes  is  at  least  an  equal  part. 

The  incoming  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  upon  a 
human  life  is  designed  to  lift  burdens,  to  add  a 
joy  to  living.  He  who  has  not  been  made  joyful 
has  not  experienced  the  inflow  of  divine  power; 
he  who  does  not  face  life  without  fear  needs  lo 
re-examine  lus  Christian  experience. 
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Protestant  Opportunity  in  Lati 


There  are  206  million  human  beings  there — living  with 

jarring  contrasts  of  poverty  and  wealth  and  education.  Will 

they  stay  good  neighbors?  What  can  the  churches  do? 


I 


N  A  Guatemalan  village,  a  poor 
Indian  slips  into  an  ornate  church, 
finds  a  seat,  and  takes  from  his 
garment  a  small  stone  idol  once 
owned  by  a  Mayan  ancestor. 

He  has  come  willingly  enough  to 
the  church  of  the  Conquistadores 
(Spanish  conquerors  of  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries )  and  follows  the 
ritual  with  some  interest. 

But  Guillermo  knows  perfectly 
well  to  whom  he  is  praying,  and 
on  leaving  the  church  he  stops  to 
shake  a  fist  at  the  white  man's  god 
for  a  crop  failure  or  something  else 
that  displeases  him. 

Baptized,  with  a  Spanish  name, 
into  a  peonage  little  better  than 
slavery,  Guillermo  is  literally 
owned  by  the  patron  (landlord) 
whose  land  he  helps  till.  The  pit- 
tance he  scrapes  from  his  own  hilly 
farm  soon  is  consumed  by  the  vil- 
lage stores  the  patron  owns  and 
which  keep  most  peons  hopelessly 
in  debt. 

This  is  1963.  Yet  Guillermo  can- 
not tell  you  the  name  of  his  country, 
cannot  read  or  write,  and  has  never 
heard  of  the  U.S.  or  Russia. 

A  Guillermo  elsewhere  in  Latin 
America  may  feel  a  protest  stronger 
than  mere  fist  shaking.  He  knows 
that  a  better  life  is  possible.  He 
thinks  the  church  belongs  to  the 
rich,  who  only  tolerate  him  and 
who  feed  upon  the  poor.  He  has 
heard  of  the  two  powers  on  the 
outside  fighting  for  an  ideological 
hold  on  his  world.  Like  many  of 
his  countrymen,  he  rejects  both: 
"ni  Washington,  ni  Moscu." 

Even  the  better-educated  Gui- 
llermos — the  Angry  Young  Men  of 
their  time  and  place — have  both 
material  and  spiritual  grievances. 
Many  of  those  whose  parents  broke 


from  Roman  Catholicism  to  join  an 
Evangelical  church  ( Protestants 
are  known  as  "Evangelicals"  in 
Latin  America)  still  see  the  church 
as  middle  class.  Some  pastors  or 
missionaries  preach  sermons  rele- 
vant only  to  a  U.S.  culture  of  30 
years  ago.  Though  they  talk  of 
justice,  progress,  and  life's  meaning, 
Guillermo  has  heard  no  solutions 
for  the  poverty  and  inequality  he 
sees  everywhere. 

The  more  fortunate  Guillermo 
who  has  a  chance  to  continue  his 
education  probably  chooses  the 
state  university,  where  he  may  drift 
into  politics.  The  universities  are 
hotbeds  of  unrest.  Students  have  a 
major  voice  in  their  administration, 
and  from  time  to  time  strike  with 
intent — and,  not  infrequently,  suc- 
cess— to  oust  entire  faculties  or 
change  the  curriculum. 


In  wide  travels  through  Latin 
America,  Dr.  Burns  has  talked 
with  average  people  as  well  as 
civic    and   educational    leaders. 


The  festering  resentment  of  die 
many  Guillermos  toward  the  privi- 
leged often  is  mistakenly  attrib- 
uted to  communist  activity.  The 
Communists,  as  is  their  practice, 
make  the  most  of  local  injustices 
and  discontent  to  spread  their 
ideologies.  Attraction  to  Fidel 
Castro  and  his  revolutionary  move- 
ment is  not  uncommon,  but  the 
reasons  are  grossly  misunderstood 
by  outsiders.  To  many  of  the  down- 
trodden, Castro's  answers  are  the 
only  ones  they  have  heard — and 
are  better  than  none. 

Latin  America's  present  political 
experiences  are  largely  perversions 
of  great  ideological  struggles.  Years 
ago,  however,  long  before  such 
extremists  as  Karl  Marx  appeared 
on  the  world  stage,  noble  inde- 
pendence movements  were  led  by 
crusaders  for  true  justice.  Inspired 
by  the  U.S.,  French,  and  Mexican 
revolutions,  great  Latin  patriots 
tried  to  end  spiritual,  economic, 
and  political  repression.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  off  Spain's 
colonial  yoke.  But  when  the 
Spaniards  left,  local  strong  men 
often  imposed  a  new  oppression. 

While  unquestionably  contrib- 
uting to  today's  secularism,  the 
great  patriots  found  kinship  with 
the  Protestants  filtering  in  about 
125  years  ago. 

Simon  Bolivar,  greatest  of  the 
liberators,  encouraged  Evangeli- 
cals, their  colporteurs  (Bible-car- 
riers), and  Bible  societies — as  did 
Jose  San  Martin,  Jose  Marti  of 
Cuba,  and  Dom  Pedro  II  of  Brazil, 
last  of  the  American  monarchs. 
They  tended  to  support  religious 
freedom,  which  was  safeguarded 
in  many  constitutions  written  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 
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President,  University  of  the  Pacific 
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The  Bible,  a  forbidden  book  un- 
der the  Roman  Catholics,  was 
brought  in  by  Protestants  and 
helped  the  masses  aspire  to  read 
and  write.  Today,  especially  in 
Brazil  and  Bolivia,  Methodist 
schools  are  honored  for  furthering 
intellectual  life  and  bringing  the 
Christian  ethic  to  bear  upon  public 
problems.  Bolivia's  ambassador  to 
the  U.S.,  a  graduate  of  the  Meth- 
odist Institute),  says  that  Methodism 
has  helped  the  wealthy  understand 
the  needs  of  the  Indian  and  helped 
keep  the  nation  from  turning  com- 
munist. Methodists  and  Baptists 
helped  bring  land  reform  to  Bolivia 
long  before  the  1952  revolution  ac- 
celerated other  needed  changes. 
And  at  a  recent  meeting  of  Latin 
American  Methodist  school  direc- 
tors, it  was  agreed  to  fit  teaching 
programs  to  a  revolutionary  society 
— which  most  of  Latin  America  is. 

Latin  American  Evangelicals, 
who  often  do  find  the  right  answers 
for  Guillermo,  are  working  in  the 
midst  of  social  and  economic  up- 
heaval everywhere.  They  do  not 
know  what  turns  it  will  take,  but 
they  feel  responsible  for  the  out- 
come. Who  can  expect  the  Guiller- 
mos  who  for  the  first  time  hear  the 
doctrine  of  the  dignity  of  man  not 
to  seek  its  fulfillment  for  them- 
selves? 

Latin  America  has  never  had  an 
Industrial  Revolution  or  a  Reforma- 
tion. But  now  tiiere  is  a  clamoring 
to  telescope  into  a  few  years  the 
progress  which  in  Europe  and  the 
U.S.  took  200  years. 

Latin  America  is  not  universally 
backward,  despite  the  impression 
left  by  reports  of  poverty  and  desti- 
tution. It  has  modern  cities  and  a 
rich      cultural      and      intellectual 
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DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 

■    3,500 


PUERTO  RICO 


THE   METHODIST  CHURCH 
IN   LATIN   AMERICA 


Methodist  work  shown  is  thot  supervised  by 
the  Board  of  Missions,  except  for  Puerto 
Rico,  a  provisional  annual  conference.  Total 
statistics  for  Latin  America  include  117,624 
full  and  preparatory  members,  5,188 
churches  and  preaching  places,  686  pastors 
and  supplies,  359  missionaries.  There  are 
197  schools,  including  7  junior  colleges,  18 
medical  centers,  and  30  social  centers.  Sta- 
tistics for   Cuba   are   the   latest   available. 

SYMBOLS 


Members 


Churches 


inisters 
Id    Missionaries 

Theological  Seminaries 
li J  Publishing  Houses 


Enrique  Gonzales  of  Chile  and  Rosa 
Medina,  Peru,  find  Vice-President 
Samuel  Meyer  an  inspiring  mentor. 


Only  Spanish  Spoken  Here! 

wNE  OF  THE  most  practical  steps  for  helping  Latin  America  is 
off  with  jet-age  enthusiasm  in  Stockton,  Calif.  There,  at  the  Methodist- 
related  University  of  the  Pacific,  leaders  are  being  trained  for  gov- 
ernment, teaching,  the  sciences,  and  business. 

A  unique  educational  program — all  instruction  is  in  Spanish,  with 
English  courses  taught  as  foreign  language — is  offered  at  Elbert 
Covell  College,  an  Oxford-type  school  within  the  university.  This 
is  the  first  institution  in  the  United  States  where  Spanish-speaking 
youths  can  acquire  a  four-year  college  education  without  first  having 
to  know  English.  (It  is  planned  to  add  instruction  in  Portuguese 
eventually.)  Here  150  students  from  Latin  lands  and  100  from  North 
America  live  and  study  together  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  under- 
standing and  assistance.  The  students  must  reflect  the  best  of  their 
national  cultures.  Classes,  which  were  conducted  experimentally 
during  the  last  college  year,  this  fall  got  into  full  swing. 

Among  subjects  being  taught  are  economics,  mathematics,  biology, 
chemistry,  geography,  teaching  methods,  speech,  history  and  civiliza- 
tion of  Latin  America,  U.S.  history,  and  Spanish  composition.  Heading 
Covell  College  is  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Cullen,  director  of  the  University  of 
the  Pacific's  Inter-American  studies  program. 


heritage.  Many  among  its  educated 
classes  work  for  social  betterment 
with  a  fierce  devotion,  often  against 
almost  insurmountable  odds. 

Economic  changes  now  in  motion 
will  be  momentous  to  the  church. 
Yet  a  church  which  fails  to  satisfy 
spiritual  needs  and  which  also  neg- 
lects to  support  aspirations  for  im- 
proved living  conditions  is  sure  to 
be  rejected  by  Guillermo. 

Dr.  Eugene  L.  Stockwell,  Meth- 
odist Board  of  Missions  executive 
secretary  for  Latin  America,  com- 
ments that  for  years  the  church  has 
preached  the  abundant  life,  edu- 
cated and  healed,  forged  ideals  in 
men's  minds,  and  spoken  of  a  God 
of  Justice  who  fills  the  hungry  and 
thirsty.  He  asks:  "Should  it  not, 
therefore,  welcome  revolutionary 
signs  in  Latin  American  man's  in- 
cipient search  for  a  new  life?" 

Even  so,  Protestants  must  do 
much  more.  They  must  try  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  higher  classes  in 
all  countries  to  the  needs  of  the 
people,  and  they  must  influence  the 
intellectual  world.  At  the  same 
time,  they  must  enter  many  civic 
and  social  areas  usually  considered 
outside  the  realm  of  religion.1 

In  Brazil,  for  example,  Guillermo 


may  be  one  of  100,000  candangos 
(laborers)  who  built  Brasilia,  the 
ultramodern  capital  which  provides 
no  place  for  them  but  a  slum.  The 
church  must  go  to  the  slum. 

Protestantism  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  has  had  astonishing 
growth,  from  barely  100,000  fol- 
lowers in  1914  to  nearly  10  million 
today.  More  than  100,000  are  Meth- 
odists. 

In  Brazil,  growth  is  so  rapid  that 
the  nation  may  someday  be  pre- 
dominantly Protestant.  In  Chile,  12 
percent  of  the  people  are  militantly 
Protestant  while  only  10  percent  of 
Catholics  attend  mass.  In  Mexico, 
says  a  Roman  Catholic  journal,  the 
number  of  Evangelicals  rose  from 
265,000  in  1949  to  1,065,000  in  1961, 
and  about  1,000  a  day  are  converted 
from  Roman  Catholicism.  Sao 
Paulo,  die  hemisphere's  fastest 
growing  city,  which  pays  one  fourth 
of  Brazil's  taxes,  has  more  Protes- 
tant churches  than  Roman  Catholic. 

All  major  U.S.  denominations 
and  many  fundamentalist  bodies 
are  well  established  in  Latin  Ameri- 

1  Some  of  the  challenges  faced  by  Prot- 
estantism are  outlined  in  The  Christian  Ministry 
in  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean,  a  report 
of  a  World  Council  of  Churches  Committee 
headed  by  the  late  Methodist  Bishop  B.  Foster 
Stockwell. — Eds. 


ca.  Methodism  is  best  known  in 
Latin  America  for  its  schools  and 
colegios  (high  schools).  Protestant 
missions,  hospitals,  agricultural 
projects,  and  other  institutions  are 
esteemed  by  the  people.  The 
schools  enjoy  special  prestige  for 
the  quality  of  their  instruction  and 
have  long  lists  of  applicants,  among 
whom  are  many  Roman  Catholics. 

Among  the  principal  fundamen- 
talist bodies  active  in  Latin  nations 
are  the  Evangelical  Mission  Cove- 
nant, Holiness  churches,  Church  of 
God,  Church  of  the  Nazarene, 
the  Four-Square  Gospel  Church, 
Church  of  the  Full  Gospel,  and 
Pentecostal — the  last  the  fastest 
growing  in  Chile  and  Brazil. 

Despite  a  degree  of  co-operation, 
ideological  differences  separate 
fundamentalists  from  main-stream 
Protestantism  there  about  as  much 
as  they  do  in  the  U.S.  In  the  main, 
the  fundamentalists  work  alone, 
occasionally  in  conflict  with  other 
Protestants,  more  often  in  conflict 
with  Catholics.  They  are  very  effec- 
tive among  poor  people  and  primi- 
tive Indians. 

Fundamentalist  sects  often  are 
called  "churches  of  the  dirty  Bibles" 
so  avidly  do  their  members  read  the 
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CoveU's  unique 
"complex"  with  its 

noodcd  campus 
links  up  with  the 
quadrangles  of 

Old  Oxford. 


Two  residence  Jialls  and  other  buildings 
form  a  cozy  quadrangle  where  students  from  "south 
of  the  border"  share  life  icith  North  Americans 
in  their  own   Spanish-speaking   world. 


Adding   to   their   knowledge   informally 

as  well  as  in  classes  are  these  eager  students 

from  Mexico,  Panama,  Peru,  and  Colombia,  here 

chatting  ivith  Vice-President  Meyer. 


Scriptures.  These  sects  account 
for  75  percent  of  the  10,000 
Protestant  missionaries  in  Latin 
America — and  it  is  surprising  to 
note  that  one  fourth  of  all  Protes- 
tant missionaries  in  the  world  are 
there. 

In  contrast  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  Evangelicals  seldom 
are  linked  with  the  monied  oli- 
garchy or  with  government,  al- 
though a  few  individual  Evangeli- 
cals have  attained  high  positions. 
By  their  ministry  to  the  lower 
classes,  Evangelicals  have  earned 
the  reputation  of  having  real  con- 
cern for  the  masses. 

As  an  individual,  the  typical 
Evangelical  has  a  strong  sense  of 
mission,  often  witnessing  in  the  face 
of  persecution  or  at  personal  sacri- 
fice. A  1962  Methodist  Board  of 
Missions  survey,  for  example, 
shows  that  Latin  American  Medi- 
odists  give  much  more  in  propor- 
tion to  their  income  for  building 
churches   than   U.S.    Methodists. 

Middle-class  churches,  however, 
have  not  gained  membership  so 
rapidly  as  have  the  poorer 
churches,  and  in  some  places  con- 
gregations on  a  higher  economic 
level   are   declining.    Many  of  the 


latter  must  depend  upon  mission- 
aries to  fill  their  pulpits. 

All  Latin  American  Christians 
must  cope  with  imported  ideologies 
such  as  the  neo-nazi  movement,  the 
falangist  influence  from  Spain,  and 
communism.  Such  extremist  move- 
ments are  sparked  by  wretched 
conditions  and  flame  highest  in  the 
absence  of  other,  better  ideologies. 

What  other  challenges  are  there? 

One  is  the  great  spiritual  vacuum 
resulting  from  die  weakness  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  from 
the  Evangelicals'  lack  of  resources 
to  carry  on  needed  work.  Money  is 
needed,  but  even  more  so  are 
trained  Christian  leaders  to  keep 
pace  with  membership  growth.  The 
average  Latin  American,  who  feels 
spiritual  hunger  rather  dian  cyni- 
cism or  hate  for  religion,  must  be 
given  the  full  impact  of  the  Chris- 
tian message. 

Denominationalism  —  more 
marked  in  Latin  lands  than  any- 
where else  in  die  world — confuses 
the  unchurched.  Before  a  more 
united  witness  is  possible,  some 
compromise  must  be  formed  be- 
tween literal  (fundamentalist)  and 
more  modern  Bible  interpretation. 
Unir>'  in  belief  may  be  approached 


when  indigenous  churches  are 
stronger  and  less  dependent  on  out- 
side support.  Meanwhile  more  ex- 
pressions of  unity  are  needed,  along 
widi  maximum  use  of  joint  re- 
sources and  closer  identification 
with  national  cultures. 

There  must  be  more  church  in- 
volvement with  die  community, 
widi  persons  of  every  class,  and 
more  relevancy  to  the  basics  of 
everyday  life.  Some  Latin  Evan- 
gelicals make  the  mistake  of  becom- 
ing so  engrossed  in  the  church  that 
they  drop  contact  with  unchurched 
friends.  And  this,  of  course,  does 
not  permit  the  most  effective  Chris- 
tian witnessing. 

Unseen  rivals  of  Christianity  in 
some  places  are  the  widespread 
animism  and  spiritism,  sometimes 
hardly  distinguishable  from  African 
witchcraft.  Such  is  die  Haitian 
vaudou.  Medical  and  agricultural 
missions  are  often  effective  in  reach- 
ing such   primitive   believers. 

Evangelicals  and  other  liberals 
are  often  smeared  as  Communists 
by  militant  antieommunist  groups 
there,  akin  to  die  John  Birch 
Society  in  the  U.S.  Usually  these 
forces  defend  economic  exploita- 
tion and  injustices  which  the  church 
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never  would  think  of  supporting. 
Such  right-wing  groups  try  to 
create  dissension  among  the 
churches. 

Overt  persecution  of  Protestants 
has  abated  considerably  in  the  last 
two  years.  Certain  fanatical  Cath- 
olics, some  of  them  priests,  and 
mainly  in  Colombia,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  denying  non-Catholics 
the  full  exercise  of  civil  rights, 
especially  in  education.  Several  of 
their  publications  decry  "commu- 
nism, Protestantism,  Freemasonry, 
and  international  Jewry,"  not  hesi- 
tating to  put  the  communist  label 
on  anyone  disagreeing  with  them. 

Among  Catholicism's  handicaps 
is  its  shortage  of  priests.  Some  40,- 
000  centers  of  population  have  no 
priest,  according  to  official  Catholic 
figures.  And  the  ratio  of  priests  to 
church  members — an  average  of  1 
to  5,000 — compares  unfavorably 
with  the  ratio  of  ministers  to  Prot- 
estant members. 

Official  Roman  Catholic  statis- 
tics show  that  only  3.5  percent  of 
the  men  and  9.5  percent  of  the 
women  on  church  rolls  go  to  mass 
— this  on  a  continent  which  on 
paper  has  one  third  of  the  world's 
Catholics.  Seventy  percent  of  Latin 
America's  Roman  Catholics  have 
no  basic  instruction  in  their  faith, 
and  only  10  percent  of  their  chil- 
dren are  in  parochial  schools. 

Some  Roman  Catholic  bishops, 
alarmed  at  the  spiritual  vacuum 
they  know  their  church  will  never 
fill,  are  urging  land,  tax,  and  other 
reforms.  Some  even  propose  divid- 
ing up  the  church's  extensive  land 
holdings  to  benefit  the  peons.  They 
also  want  more  friendly  relations 
with   non-Catholic   religions. 

Many  Roman  Catholic  prelates, 
concerned  over  the  decadence  in 
their  own  church,  view  Protestant- 
ism as  a  stimulant.  While  objecting 
to  certain  methods  of  fundamental- 
ist sects,  they  usually  commend 
Protestant  work  in  general.  They 
blame  their  own  weaknesses  on 
Catholics'  failure  to  live  up  to  their 
religion.  They  know  they  are  handi- 
capped by  links  with  the  wealthy 
class,  and  some  prelates  acknowl- 
edge that  parochial  schools  tend  to 
create  an  elite  which  alienates  the 
masses  from  the  church. 

Some  Catholic  churchmen  realize 
that   their  church   may  have   ne- 


glected vital  needs — not  from  self- 
ishness, but  in  failure  to  compre- 
hend the  world  around  it.  As  a 
result  of  its  alliances  with  political 
rulers,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
sometimes  was  used  as  a  tool  by 
dictators.  And  there  is  resentment 
against  foreign  priests  in  Latin 
American  countries  (about  half 
came  from  Spain).  They  prefer 
their  own  nationals  as  clergy. 

Hoping  to  stave  off  reform,  the 
reactionary  landholder — who  closes 
his  eyes  to  the  inevitability  of 
change — meddles  in  politics,  op- 
poses taxes  on  his  property,  and  in 
many  cases  lets  rich  land  lie  idle 
while  pushing  workers  no  longer 
needed  onto  barren  tracts.  It  is 
estimated  that  half  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica's good  soil  is  owned  by  only  1.5 
percent  of  the  people. 

Dr.  Richard  G.  Milk,  who  left 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  become  a  Methodist  missionary 
and  now  is  in  Mexico,  has  said  that 
Christianity  should  be  deeply  in- 
volved in  land  reform,  but  instead 
it  generally  is  indifferent  to  this 
critical  issue.  In  a  study  made  at 
the  request  of  a  World  Rank  di- 
rector, Dr.  Milk  says  that  merely 
dividing  land  among  peasants  is 
much  less  important  than  basic 
agrarian  reform — education  and 
practical  training  through  agricul- 
tural extension  programs  which  im- 
prove the  peasants'  lot,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  others. 
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N  FAIRNESS,  it  should  be  recog- 
nized that  landholders  should  not 
be  forced  to  give  up  holdings  with- 
out compensation,  for  they  already 
feel  insecure;  nor  should  they  be 
condemned  for  investing  money 
abroad.  These  privileged  people 
simply  do  not  understand  that  un- 
der an  equitable  economic  system, 
they  will  prosper  in  ratio  as  their 
countrymen  benefit. 

The  per  capita  income  of  Latin 
America  has  never  been  above  $300 
a  year.  Statistics,  however,  mean 
little  because  they  assign  to  each 
person  a  theoretical  share  of  the 
gross  national  product.  After  all,  if 
you  are  a  mere  possession  on  a 
hacienda,  constantly  in  debt  to  the 
patron,  if  you  find  your  daily  bread 
in  a  garbage  can,  or  pick  a  bare 
living  from  a  mountain  tract,  you 


are  hardly  contributing  to  or  shar- 
ing in  national  wealth. 

Dollars  are  not  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  U.S.  Alliance 
for  Progress  or  any  other  aid  pro- 
gram to  Latin  America.  The  great 
need  is  to  develop  human  resources 
— men  and  women  and  children — 
and  in  this  Christianity  must  have 
a  large  role. 

What  about  Methodist  opportu- 
nity south  of  the  border?  In  a  way, 
Latin  America  calls  for  a  greater 
break  with  traditional  thought-pat- 
terns than  do  Africa  and  Asia. 
Where  some  Africans  and  Asians 
are  still  trying  to  shed  colonialism, 
Latin  Americans  resent  the  smug 
patronizing  of  their  affluent  fellow 
Americans  to  the  north.  Conse- 
quently, all  help  extended  to  them 
must  have  no  strings  attached — 
so  they  can  solve  their  own  prob- 
lems and  keep  their  pride. 

It  will  be  some  time  before 
Methodism,  even  with  continued 
growth,  can  reach  any  great  part 
of  the  population  with  its  message 
and  its  material  aid.  However,  its 
democratic  ideas  and  its  fostering 
of  ecumenical  ventures  give  it  an 
importance  far  out  of  proportion  to 
numbers. 

Vital  in  days  to  come  to  a  peo- 
ple starved  for  ideas  and  good  lit- 
erature is  the  output  of  the  two 
Methodist  Publishing  Houses,  in 
Mexico  and  Argentina.  They  serve 
the  entire  Spanish-speaking  world, 
as  do  the  seminaries  which  Meth- 
odism supports. 

With  their  direct  approach  to  ma- 
terial problems,  uncomplicated 
theology,  and  vision  of  what  the 
new  Latin  America  will  be  like, 
Methodists  are  likely  to  find  more 
receptivity  to  their  message  among 
the  unchurched  and  unlettered. 

What  should  be  borne  in  mind  is 
that  Latin  American  discontent  is 
not  communist  inspired  but  stems 
from  deep  roots  of  poverty,  igno- 
rance, injustice,  disease,  and  de- 
spair. These  are  conditions  which 
can  and  are  being  improved. 

Guillermo  may  not  know  one  ism 
from  another,  but  he  does  under- 
stand free  land  and  a  full  stomach. 
And  it  is  on  this  basis  that  many 
Protestant  leaders — in  the  U.S.  and 
in  Latin  America — are  intensifying 
programs  of  Christian  witness  and 
mission  among  good  neighbors. 
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Vobot  Teachers h 


By  STANLEY  S.  JACOBS 


T 

-L  HE  NEW  teacher  caused  ex- 
citement at  Manhattan's  Collegiate 
School,  one  of  the  outstanding  boys 
schools  in  the  United  States.  This 
teacher  did  not  talk,  never  disci- 
plined the  pupils,  and  could  not  be 
bamboozled  by  cheaters. 

The  educators  who  introduced 
the  teacher — mathematician  Lewis 
D.  Eigen  and  P.  Kenneth  Komoski 
— were  elated  when  74  students 
completed  in  2  weeks  an  algebra 
course  that  normally  takes  2  to  3 
months  to  master. 

This  inarticulate  pedagogue  was 
a  teaching  machine.  Such  devices 
— with  levers,  viewing  screens, 
printed  questions,  and  memory  jog- 
gers— are  chalking  up  impressive 
records.  Three  years  ago,  34 
Roanoke,  Va.,  8th-grade  pupils  were 
taught  a  year's  algebra  course  in 
6  months  by  machines,  41  percent 
of  them  demonstrating  9th-grade 
proficiency.  Retested  a  year  later, 
these  robot-taught  pupils  averaged 
90  percent  or  higher  of  their  first 
scores — evidence  that  mechanized 
learning  endures,  according  to  psy- 
chologist Allen  Calvin  of  Hollins 
College,  who  administered  the  tests. 

Educators  hold  mixed  views 
about  machines  which  someday 
may  supplant  human  teachers.  Can 
teaching  machines  really  instruct 
more  effectively  and  faster  than  can 
human  beings?  The  answer  at 
present  must  be  yes  and  no.  The 
machines  are  efficient  in  certain 
courses — but,  as  Komoski  says, 
"Any  teacher  who  can  be  sup- 
planted by  a  machine  deserves  to 
be  replaced." 

Recause  of  the  population  explo- 
sion, educational  boom,  and  short- 
age   of    qualified    teachers,    such 


machines  are  being  tried  out  exten- 
sively at  major  universities  and 
many  colleges. 

With  60  million  students  ex- 
pected in  our  schools  and  colleges 
by  1970,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  edu- 
cators expect  great  things  from 
these  devices  which  now  are  being 
used  in  almost  6,000  schools. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has 
granted  $2  million  to  24  colleges 
and  universities  for  further  experi- 
ments with  "programmed  learning," 
a  term  used  to  describe  teaching  by 
machines. 

Industrial  psychologists,  likewise, 
are  champions  of  the  machines. 
Two  groups  of  workers  were  taught 
electricity,  one  by  conventional 
methods,  the  other  by  machines. 
When  tested,  the  machine-taught 
employees  scored  higher  grades. 
And  they  remembered  more  of  the 
course  when  retested  six  months 
later.  One  company  uses  500 
machines  to  train  new  assembly- 
line  workers. 

What  is  a  teaching  machine?  It 
varies  from  the  simplest  type — a 
Grolier  Min-Max  selling  at  $20 — to 
the  Auto-Tutor  Mark  II,  which 
costs  $1,250  and  utilizes  up  to  5,000 
microfilm  frames.  The  Auto-Tutor 
is  the  size  of  a  portable  TV  set, 
has  a  9xl2-inch  screen  and  a  row 
of  push  buttons. 

The  student  pushes  a  button;  the 
screen  lights  up;  then  the  student 
reads  a  statement  concerning  facts 
and  a  theory  or  a  combination  of 
both.  The  screen  goes  blank.  The 
student  presses  another  button  and 
another  question  is  flashed  concern- 
ing the  material  just  read. 

What  is  the  correct  answer?  The 
student  tries  one  button.  Wrong. 
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"Can  teaching  machines  really 
instruct   more  effectively  and 
faster  than  human  beings?  .  .  . 
[It]   lias  neither  heart   nor  brain." 

The  Auto-Tutor  will  not  light  up 
with  new  information  until  the  stu- 
dent restudies  the  previous  informa- 
tion and  finally  presses  the  button 
which  indicates  the  correct  answer. 

It  is  said  that  teaching  machines 
help  a  student  gauge  his  progress, 
reveal  his  weaknesses,  and  compel 
him  to  review  his  errors. 

However,      the      machine      has 
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neither  heart  nor  brain;  it  cannot 
think.  Everything  depends  on  the 
material  which  is  programmed  into 
it  by  a  human  mind.  If  the  educator 
who  prepares  a  taped  or  punch- 
card  course  is  brilliant,  the  machine 
can  function  like  a  charm.  But  if 
the  programmer  is  fuzzy  minded, 
the  machine  can  be  abstruse.  In 
short,  the  success  of  an  electronic 
teacher  depends  on  the  brain  of  the 
programmer. 
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T  costs  up  to  $75,000  to  produce 
a  machine-digested,  one-year,  high- 
school  or  college  course.  A  large 
number  of  educational  specialists 
and  technicians  is  involved.  Despite 
this  high  cost,  teaching-machine 
advocates  foresee  four-year  courses 
programmed  electronically.  Teach- 
ing Machines,  Inc.,  in  Albuquerque, 
N.Mex.,  already  is  programming  an 
entire  high-school  curriculum. 

Great  changes  are  under  way  in 
the  nation's  schools.  Critics  of  the 
machines  insist  that  only  the  human 
teacher  can  instill  loyalty,  ambition, 
intellectual  curiosity,  and  moral 
values  in  students.  But  the  pro- 
ponents point  to  overcrowded, 
teacher-short  schools  and  strained 
budgets. 

It  is  probable  that  both  the 
human  teacher  and  the  electron- 
ic counterpart  will  be  utilized. 
Machines  can  be  used  well  for 
spelling,  mathematics,  and  lan- 
guages. But  human  teachers  are 
needed  for  history,  government, 
psychology,  and  literature. 

The  first  teaching  machine  was 
invented  inadvertently  by  Dr.  Sid- 
ney Pressey  of  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity in  the  1920s  as  a  device  for 
correcting  test  papers.  To  his 
surprise,  he  saw  that  sudents  as- 
similated and  retained  much  new 
information  after  they  operated  his 
machine  while  grading  their  own 
papers. 

But  interest  lagged  until,  in  1954, 
Harvard's  behavioral  psychologist, 
Dr.  Burrhus  Frederick  Skinner, 
started  the  programmed  learning 
boom  by  teaching  pigeons  to  play 
table  tennis  by  one-step-at-a-time 
learning.  Each  lesson  was  rein- 
forced with  a  grain  of  corn  when 
the  bird  responded  correctly  by 
pecking  a  ball.  This  led  observers 
to  speculate  that  any  subject  with 


logical  structure  might  be  taught  by 
machines  in  half  the  time  with  half 
the  effort  expended  by  human  be- 
ings. 

By  1957,  Dr.  Skinner  developed  a 
prototype  teaching  machine  which 
broke  subjects  into  small  frames. 
After  viewing  a  text  segment,  the 
student  yanked  a  lever  to  bring  a 
question  to  a  window,  and  he  wrote 
his  answer  on  paper  exposed  in 
another  slot.  He  pulled  a  second 
lever  to  move  his  answer  to  a  posi- 
tion where  it  could  not  be  altered. 
Many  machines  today  embody  this 
principle. 

The  Skinner  machine  fed  cues  to 
the  correct  answer.  The  cues  were 
withdrawn  gradually  until  the  stu- 
dent had  to  rely  on  his  memory  of 
the  subject  matter. 

If  such  a  machine  has  been  pro- 
grammed properly  and  is  function- 
ing well,  the  maximum  student- 
error  rate  is  only  5  percent.  If  many 
students  experience  difficulty  learn- 
ing a  lesson,  the  lesson  program 
can  be  adjusted  or  replaced.  A 
teaching  machine  is  flexible;  a 
printed  textbook  is  not. 

Dr.  Skinner  says,  "Anything  that 
can  be  verbalized  can  be  taught  by 
machines.  The  principle  can  be 
applied  to  any  living  organism, 
whether  it  be  a  pigeon  or  a  medical 
student." 

Psychologist  Norman  A.  Crowder 
of  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  who  has 
pioneered  with  a  different  type  of 
machine,  believes  in  multiple- 
choice  questions  instead  of  the  step- 
by-step  programming.  A  Crowder 
machine  spews  out  a  mass  of  in- 
formation, followed  by  a  question 
with  alternative  answers.  The  frame 
moves  on  to  the  next  instructional 
unit  only  if  a  student  presses  a 
button  which  flashes  the  right  an- 
swer. 
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UT  a  wrong-answer  button 
brings  a  remedial  frame  into  view, 
and  the  student  is  retested  until  he 
presses  the  button  for  the  true  an- 
swer. Dr.  Crowder  developed  his 
technique  while  he  was  an  Air 
Force  psychologist  training  bomb- 
sight  technicians. 

Machines  today  use  either  the 
Skinner  or  Crowder  method.  Both 
let  each  student  proceed  at  his  own 
learning  pace.  A  bright  student  can 


zip  through  a  lesson.  Slower  stu- 
dents are  less  apt  to  de  discouraged. 
Most  machines  exploit  the  "feed- 
back" principle — a  reward.  By 
selecting  the  correct  answer,  the 
student  is  permitted  to  proceed  to 
the  next  step  in  the  lesson;  but  a 
wrong  answer  causes  the  question 
to  be  repeated.  Or  it  may  switch 
the  student  to  remedial  steps. 


N. 


EVEBTHELESS,  Prof.  H.  A. 
Thelen,  director  of  the  teacher- 
learning  laboratory  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  believes  that 
teaching  machines  render  students 
passive  and  docile,  unaware  of  the 
goal  of  the  course,  and  inclined 
toward  boredom. 

Professor  Hans  Weber  of  Dart- 
mouth, who  uses  machines  to  teach 
German,  also  has  reservations.  He 
discovered  that  students  became 
nervous  and  unhappy  after  long 
sessions  with  mechanical  teachers, 
and  insisted  on  class  discussion  for 
human  relationship,  intellectual 
stimulus,  and  student-professor  con- 
tact. 

Teaching  machines  can  never 
take  the  place  of  a  live,  articulate 
instructor,  according  to  Dr.  Max 
Rafferty,  newly  elected  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  for 
the  state  of  California.  "If  a 
machine  is  used  as  an  aid  in  the 
instructional  process,  that  is  one 
thing,"  he  says.  "But  a  machine  de- 
signed to  replace  the  teacher  prob- 
ably will  take  on  the  attributes  of 
a  similar  creation  by  the  eminent 
Dr.  Frankenstein." 

Nevertheless,  evidence  is  piling 
up  for  the  machines.  At  Hamilton 
College  in  Clinton,  N.Y.,  students 
in  logic  cut  their  learning  time  by 
one  third,  did  no  homework,  and 
covered  more  ground  with  ma- 
chines than  with  human  instructors. 
They  also  scored  higher  test  marks 
than  did  students  taught  by 
teachers. 

Recently  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  students  were  taught  by 
machine  to  speak  Spanish  fluently 
in  one  half  the  usual  teaching  time. 
F.  Band  Morton,  director  of  the 
university's  language  laboratory, 
says  optimistically: 

"Someday  soon,  all  language 
learning  may  be  accomplished 
along  similar  lines." 
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Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord 
The  Case  for  Methodism 


Willard    E.   Givens 

For  Public  Schools 


William  A.  Kramer 
For  Parochial  Schools 


Religious  Illiteracy 

ITS  CAUSE  AND  CURE 

How  do  we  meet  the  challenge  of  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling 

against  Bible-reading  and  prayers  in  public  schools? 


11  Preachers  now  must  become  teachers 

Asserts  John  Wesley  Lord 

Bishop,    Washington    Area,    The    Methodist   Church 


T 

J.  HE  PLACE  of  religion  in  onr 
society  is  an  exalted  one,  achieved 
through  a  long  tradition  of  reliance 
on  the  home,  die  church,  and  the 
inviolable  citadel  of  the  individual 
heart  and  mind."  In  accepting  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  above  words 
in  the  closing  paragraph  of  its  rul- 
ing. 

How  shall  we  keep  religion  in  its 
exalted  place  in  our  society?  More 
than  half  of  America's  children  are 
completely  unrelated  to  any  church, 
synagogue,  or  other  institution  of 
organized  religion. 

Separation  of  church  and  state 
does  not  require  die  state  to  be 
hostile  to  religion,  but  omitting  re- 
ligion conveys  the  suggestion  that 
religion  is  unimportant.  The  Con- 
stitution bars  indoctrination,  but  it 
does  not  require  ignorance.  There 
are  those  whose  goal  is  the  com- 
plete secularization  of  the  schools. 


Despite  the  court  decision,  we  still 
must  believe  that  public  schools 
must  have  a  basic  religious  orienta- 
tion if  education  is  to  be  worthy  of 
the  name. 

The  decision  will  stimulate  new 
study  of  the  shared-time  proposal 
— a  sharing  of  die  school  time  of 
children  between  state-supported 
schools  providing  general  educa- 
tion and  church-supported  schools 
offering  denominational  emphasis. 
There  are  serious  faults  in  this  pro- 
posal, and  until  they  are  resolved 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  proper  religious 
nurture  of  American  children. 

There  will  likewise  be  a  new 
evaluation  of  the  released-time 
activities.  Children  are  released 
from  die  public  school  to  attend 
the  churches  of  their  choice  for 
professional  instruction  in  religious 
concepts,  ideologies,  and  practices. 

Now   we   come    to   perhaps    the 


most  significant  question  that  must 
be  faced  by  parents  and  the  church. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  high- 
lighted once  again  the  responsibil- 
ity  of  the  church  and  the  home  for 
the  child's  nurture.  The  primary 
obligation  of  Christian  worship 
rests  upon  the  congregation  and 
the  family.  Too  often  the  churches 
have  looked  to  the  state  to  fill  the 
church's  own  mission.  This  en- 
dangers true  religion  as  well  as  civil 
liberties.  No  longer  can  there  he 
Fifth  Amendment  parents  who  take 
their  children  to  church,  but  turn 
the  responsibility  for  Christian  nur- 
ture over  to  church-school  teachers 
while  they  shirk  their  home  respon- 
sibility. What  must  the  church  do  to 
combat  this  serious  omission? 

V  IRST  of  all.  the  church   must 

heed  our  Methodist  Board  ol  Edu- 
cation slogan.  "The  whole  church 
teaching  and  the  whole  church 
learning."  The  church  in  its  teach- 
ing function  is  an  expression  ol  the 
true  church  as  surely  as  the  church 
.it  worship. 

Preaching  has  been  seen   as   the 
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chief  function  of  the  pastor.  Pas- 
toral relations  committees  sought 
out  men  who  could  preach.  Seldom, 
if  ever,  did  they  ask,  "Can  this  man 
teach?"  Or  "Is  he  concerned  for 
Christian  education?"  Our  Lord 
was  primarily  a  teacher;  a  master 
ratiier  than  a  preacher.  He  taught 
in  parables,  story,  and  by  example. 
He  considered  the  children  and 
how  they  grew. 

I  propose  that  every  pastor  estab- 
lish a  pastor's  class  in  the  church 
school  and  that  he  teach  it.  To  this 
class,  he  would  invite  parents  to 
train  them  in  Bible  study,  in  wor- 


ship, and  in  prayer.  He  would  help 
them  to  establish  or  reestablish  the 
family  altar  in  homes  so  that  Chris- 
tian parents  would  begin  the  day 
for  children  with  Bible  study  and 
prayer. 

Parents  can  no  longer  be  Fifth 
Amendment  Christians.  They  must 
become  responsible  for  the  religious 
nurture  of  their  children. 

Our  Board  of  Education  must 
take  a  new  look  at  its  curriculum 
material.  Are  these  materials  adapt- 
able, are  they  adequate  for  the 
extra  task,  or  do  we  need  to  restudy 
diat  curriculum?  I  think  that  there 


needs  to  be  a  reevaluation.  The 
new  children's  materials,  to  be  pre- 
sented shortly,  will  strengthen  the 
work  that  now  needs  to  be  done 
among  our  children. 

There  must,  of  course,  be  great 
concern  for  the  unchurched  child 
who  now  will  receive  no  religious 
instruction  whatsoever  unless  the 
church  becomes  concerned  for  his 
welfare. 

Let  us  see  in  this  latest  court 
decision  an  opportunity  to  do  the 
work  which  God  has  committed, 
first  of  all,  to  the  parent,  to  the 
home,  and  dien  to  the  church. 


Zl  Intensify  Christian  education  in  churches 


Advises  William  A.  Kramer 

Secretary    of   Schools,   The    Lutheran    Church-Missouri    Synod 


s 


UPREME  Court  rulings  on 
prayer  and  Bible-reading  in  the 
public  schools  may  perplex  many 
Christians,  but  they  do  not  affect 
the  parents'  or  the  church's  respon- 
sibility to  provide  a  Christian  edu- 
cation  for   their   children. 

The  public  school  never  has  had 
this  responsibility,  while  the  Chris- 
tian home  and  the  church  always 
have  had  it. 

Only  the  Christian  community 
can  provide  the  environment,  in- 
struction, and  experiences  which 
nurture  Christian  faith,  Christian 
knowledge,  and  the  Christian  life. 
Therefore  the  Christian  parent  and 
the  church  ought  to  do  what  they 
should  have  done  all  along,  only 
more  intensively. 

Only  about  half  of  the  public 
schools  had  had  any  kind  of  re- 
ligious exercises,  and  these  exer- 
cises were  minimal.  Parents  or 
churches  who  depended  on  the 
public  schools  to  provide  Christian 
education  deluded  themselves.  The 
public  school  is  concerned  with 
providing  good  academic  training, 
developing  morally  responsible 
people,  and  training  in  responsible 
citizenship. 

The  public  schools  and  teachers 
are  eminent  public  servants.  Public 
and  parochial  schools  are  not  in 
competition  with  each  other.  Each 
has  its  own  work  to  do,  die  public 
school    for    the    community    as    a 


whole,  die  parochial  school  for  its 
constituency. 

Christian  parents  and  churches 
need  to  restudy  the  Scriptures  to 
become  fully  aware  of  God's  com- 
mands and  promises  concerning 
Christian  education.  Unfortunately, 


parents  and  congregations  too  often 
have  "played  at"  Christian  educa- 
tion in  tire  vain  hope  that  a  hap- 
hazard hour  on  Sunday  morning 
might  make  up  for  a  week  of 
neglect. 

Rather  than  to  bewail  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruling,  the  church 
should  intensify  its  Christian  edu- 
cation principally  on  three  fronts: 
by  improving  its  Sunday  schools; 
by  developing  weekday  education 
programs;  and  by  establishing  more 


Reprinted     by     permission     of     the     Chicago     Sun-Times 
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'I've  come  to  return  your  book.' 
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parochial   schools    for   Protestants. 

By  and  large,  Protestant  churches 
have  lagged  in  Christian  education 
because  of  the  lack  of  a  full-time 
ministry  of  education.  Some  have 
done  well  by  means  of  their  church- 
related  schools.  During  the  1962-3 
school  year,  Protestant  elementary 
schools  enrolled  more  than  350,000 
children  and  Protestant  high 
schools  about  70,000.  Jewish  ele- 
mentary schools  enrolled  42,000 
children  and  Jewish  high  schools 
10,000. 

But  these  figures  are  a  far  cry 
from  the  4.5  million  students  in 
Boman  Catholic  elementary  schools 
and  1  million  in  Boman  Catholic 
high  schools. 

The  church-related  school  pro- 
vides an  ideal  means  of  combining 
thorough  Christian  instruction  with 
a  good  academic  training  in  an 
environment  which  only  a  Christian 
community  can  provide.  Here  the 
church  can  unabashedly  confess  its 
faith,  pray,  and  worship,  relate  all 
life  to  God,  and  interpret  the  Bible 
in  terms  of  its  confession. 


6l  Public  schools  should  stress  ethics,  freedom 


A: 


.NY  Protestant  church,  even  if 
it  cannot  have  a  day  school,  can 
improve  its  Sunday  school  and  can 
establish  a  program  of  intensive 
weekday  instruction  after  school 
hours  or  Saturday  mornings.  There 
is  no  reason  why  children  cannot 
spend  three  hours  a  week  (outside 
of  Sunday  school  and  vacation 
Bible  school)  at  their  church  in 
worship,  study,  and  recreation. 
When  some  churches  can  so  occupy 
their  children  for  three  hours  on 
a  Wednesday  after  school,  others 
cannot  plead  that  their  own  "pecu- 
liar circumstances"  make  it  impos- 
sible. It  will  be  necessary  to  develop 
such  educational  programs  under 
properly  trained  leadership.  Schools 
cost  dearly  and  most  Protestants 
have  not  yet  learned  to  make  die 
necessary  sacrifices. 

The  Supreme  Court  rulings  re- 
mind the  church  to  stop  depending 
on  others  and  to  establish  effective 
programs  of  Christian  education  on 
its  own  premises.  The  question  is 
whedier  the  church  sufficiently 
loves  Christ  and  is  moved  by  die 
Spirit  of  God  to  intensify  its  present 
program  and  to  venture  into  cur- 
rently uncharted  areas. 


Says  Willard  E.  Givens 

Former    Executive    Secretary,    National    Education    Association 

Director  of  Education,  33rd  Degree  Scottish  Rite  Masons,  Southern  Jurisdiction 
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HE  GBEATEST  single  issue 
before  mankind  today  is  human 
freedom.  This  was  the  supreme 
question  which  concerned  the 
founders  of  the  American  republic, 
resulting  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  the  federal  Con- 
stitution. 

The  First  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  guarantees  freedom  of 
religion,  of  speech,  and  of  the 
press,  and  the  right  of  people  to 
assemble  peaceably  and  to  petition 
the  government  for  redress  of 
grievances.  The  First  Amendment 
says  vigorously:  "Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof." 

The  American  principle  of  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state  was 
born  out  of  religious  faith  which 
not  only  rejected  interference  by 
the  state,  but,  more  important,  de- 
clared that  religion  is  an  individual 
matter  entirely  subject  to  voluntary 
commitment  and  support — tiiat 
religion  is  too  personal  and  too 
sacred  to  be  invaded  by  civil 
authority.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
expedient  that  religious  liberty  be 
maintained  in  the  midst  of  a  multi- 
plicity of  religious  beliefs. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  diat  the 
First  Amendment  erects  "a  wall  of 
separation  between  church  and 
state."  Most  Americans  are  con- 
vinced that  the  wall  "must  be  kept 
high  and  impregnable"  and  that 
"separation"  means  separation  and 
not  partial  separation. 

The  principles  of  personal  re- 
ligion and  church-state  separation 
have  contributed  much  to  the  vital- 
ity of  American  religious  life  and 
to  the  development  of  the  nation. 

We  sometimes  hear  die  allega- 
tion that  our  free  public  schools  are 
godless.  What  makes  a  school 
godly?  Beligious  symbols?  The 
recitation  of  creeds?  The  reading 
of  Scripture?  The  singing  of 
hymns?  Prayers?  Such  things  are 
only  formal  expressions  of  religion, 
and  their  omission  from  the  public 
schools   does  not  expel   God. 


No  public  school  is  godless  so 
long  as  love  and  mercy,  truth  and 
honesty  prevail,  and  justice  and 
obedience  are  honored  and  exalted. 
No  public  school  is  godless  so  long 
as  its  teachers  and  pupils  revere 
God  and  respect  human  life  as 
sacred.  God  dwells  in  the  hearts  of 
people,  and  so  long  as  teachers  and 
children  revere  God  and  live  as 
Christians,  our  schools  cannot  be 
godless. 

The  public  school  is  the  people's 
school.  It  has  contributed  much  to 
the  preservation  of  our  liberties. 
Through  the  public  school  more 
than  dirough  any  other  institution 
the  people  help  determine  their  fu- 
ture. The  vital  importance  of  an 
enlightened  citizenry  in  the  govern- 
ment was  well  recognized  by  die 
founders  of  our  republic.  This 
concern  was  expressed  as  early  as 
1642  in  the  Massachusetts  school 
law  requiring  that  all  children  be 
taught  to  read.  Those  lawmakers 
knew  that  each  child  must  be  edu- 
cated, not  only  to  advance  his  per- 
sonal interests  but  because  the  state 
would  suffer  if  he  were  not 
educated. 


w. 


E  CITIZENS  must  recognize 
changing  educational  needs.  The 
present  generation  faces  new  prob- 
lems, new  occupations,  new  social 
adjustments,  and  a  wider  scale  of 
co-operation  in  today's  fast-moving. 
shrinking,  complex,  and  even 
dangerous  world. 

Our  public-school  system  is  the 
result  of  three  centuries  of  experi- 
mentation. The  public  schools  are 
a  unifying  force  in  America,  uniting 
people  of  many  races  and  nations. 
No  other  institution  touches  the 
life  of  so  many  citizens. 

Our  country's  greatest  contribu- 
tions to  mankind  have  been  the 
establishment  of  free,  tax-sup- 
ported, compulsory  public  schools 
and  the  guarantee  of  religious  free- 
dom for  every  individual. 

We  must  zealously  support  both 
to  safeguard  our  future. 


September    1  963  \  Together 
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Bluegrass 


Sheriff 


T, 


HE  SHERIFF  of  Bourbon  County,  Kentucky,  it  would 
seem,  is  serving  his  four-year  term  in  a  highly  favored  setting 
— for  this  is  the  heart  of  a  storied  Bluegrass  region,  a  prosper- 
ous and  pleasant  area  noted  for  fine  horses,  gracious  living. 
Southern  hospitality,  and  traditions  predating  the  American 
Revolution.  That  things  are  not  always  as  peaceful  as  they 
seem,  James  C.  Pruitt  knows  very  well,  and  that  is  why  he 
holds  his  office. 

It  is  eight  miles  from  the  Pruitt  home  in  Millersburg  (popu- 
lation about  850)  to  the  county  courthouse  at  Paris.  Jim  drives 
it  every  working  day,  traveling  between  the  white  board 
fences  (said  to  cost  about  $5,000  a  mile),  and  over  a  rolling 
carpet  of  rich  grasslands  where  tiny  blue  blossoms  appear 
briefly  each  May  to  give  the  region  its  name.  He  knows  almost 
everybody,  and  almost  everybody  knows  him  as  "Jimmy." 
If  anything,  this  makes  the  job  easier  and  his  office  a  more 
efficient  one.  Like  hundreds  of  other  sheriffs  throughout  die 


James  C.  Pruitt:  He's  a  county 

sheriff,  World  War  II  veteran,   undertaker, 

prominent  Methodist,  and  civic  leader. 


Trouble  in  peaceful  Millersburg:  When  youthful  violence  sent  a  badly  beaten  boy  to  the  hospital  (below),  Jim  Pruitt 
walked  the  towns  streets  at  night  (left)  to  squelch  a  potential  gang  war.  Friends  of  the  victim  voiced  revenge  on  the 
attackers,  who  had  been  released  on  bond.  But  Jim  and  the  police  chief  warned  both  attackers  and  avengers  that  more 
trouble  would  mean  prompt  arrest.  Because  of  this  calm  but  firm  action,  a  threatened  gang  war  did  not  get  off  the  ground. 


nation,  much  of  his  work  is  centered  around  the  courts.  His 
office  serves  warrants,  subpoenas,  notices,  and  attachments, 
collects  taxes,  and  mails  out  some  7,000  tax  bills  annually. 

With  his  three  deputies  (he  is  a  former  deputy  himself), 
Jim  Pruitt  keeps  peace  and  order  in  Bourbon  County.  Even 
in  an  ordinarily  law-abiding  area,  which  this  is,  domestic 
quarrels  sometimes  get  out  of  hand;  young  men  will  get  into 
fights;  and  an  occasional  burglary  is  committed.  Gunplay  is 
extremely  rare  today  on  what  was  once  Kentucky's  "dark  and 
bloody  ground."  Jim  once  was  forced  to  draw  his  gun  on  a 
dope  addict  who  came  at  him  with  a  knife.  He  never  has  had 
to  shoot  a  man — "and  I  hope  I  never  do!"  But  when  sirens 
howl  and  red  lights  flash,  the  sheriff's  cruiser  is  speeding 
toward  crushed  metal,  shattered  glass,  and  blood  that  still 
does  flow  tragically  on  highways  besides  the  white  board 
fences  of  the  fabulous  stock  farms. 

This  is  about  the  only  part  of  Jim's  life  in  which  the 
former  Mary  Wagoner  of  Millersburg  does  not  play  a  major 
role.  A  schoolteacher,  she  became  Mrs.  Pruitt  after  a  four- 
year  courtship,  and  they  have  a  daughter,  Cay,  who  enters 
third  grade  this  fall.  The  lives  of  all  three  are  so  interwoven 
with  the  life  of  Millersburg  Methodist  Church  that  diey 
were  selected  as  the  1962  nomination  for  Methodist  Family- 
of-the-Year  representing  Kentucky's  Maysville  District. 

"I  continue  to  marvel  at  die  interest  and  concern  the  Pruitts 
show,  not  only  to  their  immediate  neighbors  but  to  the  people 
of  the  entire  community,"  says  their  pastor,  die  Rev.  William 


It's  off  to  school  for  Cay 

— and  sometimes  for  Mrs.  Pruiii, 

now  a  substitute  teacher. 


Arriving  in  Paris,  Jim  makes 

a  routine  inquiry  of  jailer  Joe  Kellcij 

before  reporting  to  his  office. 


A  neighbor's  sincere  sympathy  and  understanding 

is  Jim's  when  he  officiates  as  undertaker  in  the  small-town 

funeral  parlor  passed  on  to  him  by  his  father. 


E.  Parker.  "How  they  do  all  they  do  for  so  many  people  is 
truly  a  mystery.  There  is  never  a  sickness,  a  loss,  or  trouble 
of  any  kind  but  what  they  show  some  deed  of  kindness." 

Occasionally,  Jim  switches  from  the  role  of  sheriff  to  that 
of  funeral  director  in  the  Millersburg  undertaking  parlor  he 
has  operated  since  the  death  of  his  father.  "His  work  in 
this  regard  is  not  performed  as  a  professional  businessman,"' 
the  pastor  adds,  "but  with  the  sympathy  of  a  concerned 
neighbor  and  true  friend."  His  civic  activities  seem  endless — 
and  his  leadership  in  diis  field  also  has  the  wholehearted 
support  and  counsel  of  Mrs.  Pruitt.  A  Shriner,  he  is  frequently 
called  on  to  head  Red  Cross,  tuberculosis,  and  other  fund 
drives.  A  Kentucky  colonel,  he  once  represented  the  Bluegrass 
region  on  a  nationwide  TV  show. 

What  the  Pruitts  feel  for  their  neighbors  and  their  church 
— their  participation  in  every  wordiwhile  phase  of  community 
life— springs  from  deep  spiritual  conviction.  "They  are  looked 
to  by  all  as  spiritual  leaders,"  says  Mr.  Parker.  "A  pastor  can 
always  count  on  their  solid  loyalty  to  the  church.  They  can 
always  be  counted  on  to  be  on  the  side  of  promoting  what 
the  church  is  trying  to  do,  and  diey  have  faith  diat  it  can  be 
done." 

Now  52,  James  Chancellor  Pruitt  has  two  more  years  to 
serve  as  sheriff,  and  cannot  succeed  himself.  What  will  he 
be  doing  after  1965?  "Oh,"  say  Millersburg  folks,  "most  likely, 
Jimmy  will  just  have  a  little  more  time  to  do  a  lot  more  of 
the  good  things  he  has  been  doing!" 


Mary  Pruitt:  Site  and  her  husband, 

their  pastor  declares,   "are  the   most 
sacrificial  people  I  know." 


"1  try  to  keep  peace  and  order  here,  too"  jokes  the 
chairman  of  the  official  board,  Millersburg  Methodist  Church. 
In  addition,  Jim  serves  as  usher  and  district  steward. 
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N  JUNE  14,  1910,  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  1,200 
delegates  crowded  the  great  Assembly  Hall  of  the 
United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  for  the  opening  of 
the  first  World  Missionary  Conference.  They  convened 
in  an  atmosphere  of  great  hope — and  electric  tension. 
Never  before  had  official  representatives  of  so  many 
mission  societies  come  together. 

Planners  of  the  conference  knew  that  success  de- 
pended upon  the  vigor — and  vision — of  their  leader- 
ship. They  asked  "that  Mr.  John  R.  Mott  be  appointed 
chairman  of  the  conference."  The  resolution  was 
adopted  unanimously. 

Selection  of  John  Raleigh  Mott,  then  45,  to  preside 
over  the  greatest  missionary  gathering  ever  held  up 
to  that  time  was  a  perfect,  yet  unusual,  choice.  A  lay- 
man, he  chaired  a  meeting  of  eminent  clergymen  from 
throughout  the  world.  Never  a  missionary,  still  he  had 
a  thorough  vision  of  the  world  church.  He  spoke  no 
language  except  his  native  Iowa  English,  but  men  of 
all  nationalities  responded  to  his  compelling  leader- 
ship. The  Scotsman,  reporting  on  the  meeting,  said: 

"Dr.  Mott  is  a  born  leader  of  men.  Square  faced, 
irregular  of  feature,  with  a  massive  forehead,  a  full 
mouth  that  closes  with  a  snap  and  eyes  that  suddenly 
gleam  and  seem  to  send  shafts  of  light  shooting 
through  the  dense  masses  of  humanity  before  him.  Dr. 
Mott  stands  up  like  an  officer  and  speaks  with  the 
directness  of  a  drill  sergeant.  He  has  no  eloquence, 
no  fine  sentences  or  phrases,  but  he  knows  what  he 
wants  to  say  and  he  says  it." 

As  a  contributor  to  modern  Mediodism's  rich  heri- 
tage, John  R.  Mott  belongs  in  die  great  tradition  of 
such  men  as  Luther,  Wesley,  Bowne,  and  Barth.  Un- 
like them,  however,  Mott  was  no  tiieological  innovator. 
His  biographers  agree:  he  was  not  so  much  a  thinker 
as  a  doer.  But  far  from  being  only  an  activist,  Mott 


was  a  man  of  profound  spirituality.  His  life's  primary 
motivation,  the  desire  to  bring  spiritual  unity  out  of 
modern  Christianity's  diversity,  has  deeply  influenced 
not  only  his  own  Methodist  church  but  all  Christen- 
dom. 

Many  men  have  recognized  the  Church's  need  for 
a  more  unified  voice  in  the  world.  But  among  them, 
Mott  was  the  field  marshal,  die  master  strategist,  the 
indefatigable  evangelist,  the  fund-raising  genius,  the 
inspirer  of  new  leaders.  More  than  any  other  man, 
John  R.  Mott  deserves  the  epithet,  "grand  old  man  of 
die  ecumenical  movement." 

It  was  said  in  tribute  to  Mott  at  his  death  in  1955 
that  "his  ideas  became  institutions."  Among  them: 
the  World  Student  Christian  Federation,  the  inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations,  the  International  Missionary  Council — 
and,  ultimately,  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

In  our  time,  as  we  witness  increasing  efforts  toward 
unity  among  the  branches  of  Protestantism  and  even 
hopeful  signs  of  rapprochement  among  Protestant, 
Orthodox,  and  Roman  Cadiolic  Christians,  the  pioneer- 
ing efforts  of  early  ecumenical  leaders  like  Mott  tend 
to  recede  into  history. 

But  the  ecumenical  movement  is  young.  Not  until 
the  turn  of  die  20di  century — perhaps  pressed  by  lay- 
men, by  youth,  and  by  die  emerging  churches  in  Asia 
and  Africa — did  the  churches'  leaders  begin  to  ask 
seriously,  "Why  can't  we  come  closer  together?" 

The  World  Missionary  Conference  at  Edinburgh  in 
1910  was  the  first  great  manifestation  of  this  demand- 
ing theme.  At  the  close  of  diat  historic  gathering,  John 
R.  Mott  was  chosen  chairman  of  a  "continuation  com- 
mittee." Eleven  years  later,  it  became  the  International 
Missionary  Council— one  of  the  early,  powerful  thrusts 
of  ecumenical   Christianity  and   a  precursor   of   the 
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World  Council  of  Churches.  The  words  "Edinburgh. 
1910"  became  a  great  symbol  that  Christian  churches 
at  last  had  begun  to  recognize  themselves  as  part  of  a 
global  fellowship.  It  was  dien,  too,  that  John  R.  Mott 
emerged  as  a  world  figure.  With  his  rugged  Ameri- 
canism and  forthrightness,  his  name  had  become 
synonymous  with  international  fellowship  and  co- 
operation. 

How  did  this  Iowa-reared  Methodist  come  to  a 
position  of  such  ecumenical  dominance? 

Born  in  Livingston  Manor,  N.Y.,  in  1865,  Mott  was 
the  son  of  a  lumberman  who  moved  his  family  to  Post- 
ville,  Iowa,  when  John  was  only  four.  At  16,  the  boy 
entered  Upper  Iowa  University,  then  Methodist  re- 
lated, and  there  came  into  contact  with  one  of  the 
organizations  which  strongly  influenced  his  later  life 
and  on  which  he  left  his  own  personal  imprint — the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

Even  as  a  student,  Mott  evidenced  the  vision  of 
world  Christianity  which  was  to  be  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple of  his  life.  He  once  told  fellow  members  of  the 
Alliance  of  Methodist  Students  that  one  of  their  aims 
should  be  "to  study  the  Christian  church  as  a  whole 
and  so  avoid  narrowness." 

Mott's  total  commitment  to  Christian  service  came 
later  when  he  went  east  to  study  at  Cornell  University 
in  Ithaca,  New  York.  A  freshman  in  1885-86,  he  had 
just  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  student  YMCA 
when  a  series  of  religious  lectures  was  scheduled  on 
the  campus  by  J.  E.  K.  Studd,  a  famous  English 
cricket  player  recently  graduated  from  Cambridge 
University.  Studd  and  other  young  British  athletes  and 
scholars  had  come  under  the  influence  of  American 
evangelist  Dwight  L.  Moody,  and  several  had  volun- 
teered for  mission  work  in  China. 

On  the  evening  of  Studd's  first  lecture  at  Cornell, 
Mott  was  undecided  whether  or  not  to  attend.  Finally 
he  went  to  the  meeting  late.  Later  he  described  his 
evening's  experience: 

"No  sooner  had  I  taken  a  seat  in  the  rear  of  the 
botanical  lecture  room  than  I  heard  the  speaker  give 
three  short  sentences  which  proved  to  be  the  turning 
point  in  my  life.  These  were  the  three  sentences: 
'Seekest  thou  great  things  for  thyself?  Seek  them  not. 
Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God.'  These  words  went 
straight  to  the  springs  of  my  motive  life.  I  have  for- 
gotten all  else  that  the  speaker  said,  but  on  these  few 
words  hinged  my  life-investment  decision." 

The  next  morning  Mott  had  a  private  interview  with 
Studd  in  which  he  reached  die  decision  to  give  his 
life  to  Christian  service.  He  began  at  once  to  prepare 
for  the  dynamic  career  which  was  to  carry  through 
more  than  six  decades. 

On  graduation  from  Cornell  in  1888,  Mott  became 
general  secretary  of  the  Student  YMCA  and  chairman 
of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. Influenced  by  the  latter  organization,  more  than 
15,000  young  people  went  out  from  North  America 
to  serve  as  missionaries  around  die  world.  Mott  was 
its  chairman  for  30  years. 

In  Europe  for  the  first  time  in  1891,  at  the  Amster- 
dam meeting  of  the  World's  Alliance  of  the  YMCA. 
Mott    probably    gave    his    first    serious    diought    to 


developing  a  world  fellowship  of  Christian  students, 
and  realized  that  he  was  in  a  strategic  position  to 
help  bring  it  about.  At  Amsterdam,  he  called  a  meeting 
of  student  leaders  from  different  lands,  and  during  the 
following  three  years  continued  to  push  his  project. 
The  result,  in  the  summer  of  1895,  was  a  meeting  ol 
student  representatives  at  Vadstena  Castle.  Sweden. 
and  the  birth  of  the  Worlds  Student  Christian  Federa- 
tion. Mott  was  named  its  general  secretary. 

From  the  outset,  the  federation  was  visionary.   It 
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INSPIRED   by    such    world-minded    men    as 

John  H.  Mott,  Methodists  long  have  been  ac- 
tive in  interdenominational 
groups,  notably  the  World 
and  National  Councils  of 
Churches.  Charles  C.  Parlin, 
author  of  the  accompanying 
article  on  Dr.  Mott,  is  himself 
^k  ^^        a  chief  Methodist  spokesman 

B^^B^fl  in  ecumenical  circles.  One  of 

^^^  ^^        the  World  Council's  six  presi- 

Dr.  Parlin  dents,  he  is  secretary  of  Meth- 
odism's Commission  on  Church  Union  and  a 
leading  negotiator  in  current  unity  discussions. 
The  Methodist  Church  today  is,  of  course,  a 
result  of  merger,  consummated  in  1939  by  the 
former  Methodist  Protestant,  Methodist  Epis- 
copal, and  Methodist  Episcopal,  South. 
Proposals  under  consideration   include: 

Mcthodist-EUB— Evangelical  United  Breth- 
ren-Methodist union  is  projected.  Five  joint 
committees  are  preparing  plans  to  present  to 
General  Conferences  of  both  denominations, 
and  union  is  hoped  for  by  1968. 

U.S.  Consultation  on  Church  Union — 
Representatives  ol  six  denominations  (Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  United  Church 
of  Christ,  Evangelical  United  Brethren,  and 
Disciples  of  Christ )  have  met  twice  in  explora- 
tory discussions  and  are  now  seeking  authori- 
zation from  their  respective  plenarj  bodies  to 
enter  talks  leading  toward  possible  union.  Ac- 
tual merger  may  be  10  to  40  years  away. 

England:  Methodist-Anglican — A  small  joint 
committee  of   Methodists   and    Anglicans   has 

recommended  union  of  the  two  bodies.  Angli- 
cans  are  generally  said   to   favor   union,   but 

main     Methodists    dissent.     [See    Will    Britain 
Separate   Church   and   Slalc'J  June,   page    12.1 

India:  Agreement  and  Disagreement — 'the 
Church  of  South  India  was  formed  in  19  17  by 
union  of  Anglicans,  Methodists,  Congregation- 
alists,  and  Presbyterians.  But  a  similar  effort 
failed    in   North   India   and   Pakistan    in    1962. 

Down  Under:  Union  Recommended — Union 
of  Methodists.  Presbyterians,  and  Congrega- 
tionalists  into  the  Uniting  Church  of  Australia 
has   been    proposed    by   a   study   commission. 
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had  no  authority,  as  one  historian  wrote,  "save  the 
integrity  and  vision  of  its  leaders."  That  was  enough. 
It  attracted  some  of  the  ablest  students  of  the  day 
with  a  vision  of  nothing  less  than  "world  conquest." 
For  Mott,  students  were  the  "strategic  points"  in  that 
conquest. 

It  was  among  students,  Mott  recognized,  that  rigidi- 
ties of  denominationalism  could  first  be  breached.  A 
key  concept  of  the  World's  Student  Christian  Federa- 
tion was  its  organization  as  an  interdenominational 
rather  than  an  undenominational  body.  Behind  this 
clumsy  terminology  lay  a  creative  idea.  The  federation 
included  widely  diverse  elements,  yet  it  could  bring 
together  in  common  cause  and  for  brotherly  conversa- 
tion students  from  churches  which  viewed  one  another 
with  suspicion. 

Mott  insisted  throughout  his  career  that  the  ecu- 
menical movement  should  not  be  allowed  to  become 
just  a  "pan-Protestant"  movement.  It  was  through  his 
diplomacy  and  persistence  that  the  WSCF  Conference 
of  1911  was  held  in  Constantinople  with  an  epoch- 
making  representation  of  Orthodox  churches.  He 
steadily  cultivated  relationships  not  only  with  all 
Protestants  but  also  widi  the  ancient  churches  of  the 
East,  and  did  much  to  draw  them  into  the  ecumenical 
stream. 
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HATEVER  John  R.  Mott  did,  he  did  thorough- 
ly. Like  Methodism's  founder,  John  Wesley,  Dr.  Mott 
regarded  the  world  as  his  parish.  He  traveled  some  2 
million  miles,  visited  83  countries  on  all  6  continents, 
most  of  them  again  and  again.  On  many  trips,  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  Leila,  who  for  61  years  was 
his  comrade,  counselor,  and  inspirer.  They  were  par- 
ents of  four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Widowed  in  September,  1952,  Dr.  Mott  married  Agnes 
Peter  in  July,  1953. 

Everywhere  Dr.  Mott  went,  he  spoke  with  confi- 
dence and  power  and  always  in  superlative  terms.  For 
him,  every  hour  was  the  decisive  hour.  About  the  man 
everything  was  big,  nothing  petty.  When  he  went  to 
Washington,  he  called  on  the  president;  when  he  went 
to  Japan,  he  visited  the  emperor.  When  he  raised 
money  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  which  he  did  perpetual- 
ly, he  raised  it  in  massive  figures — some  $300  million 
all  told. 

Throughout  Mott's  career,  his  leadership  was  mul- 
tiplied through  the  influence  he  wielded  over  younger 
men  who  moved  up  from  the  ranks  of  the  organiza- 
tions he  headed.  Such  names  as  William  Temple, 
Willem  A.  Visser  't  Hooft,  and  Henry  Pitney  van 
Dusen  head  a  long  list  of  brilliant  men  and  women 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  who  acknowledged  Mott 
as  their  mentor. 

Temple,  whom  Mott  recruited  to  act  as  an  usher  at 
the  1910  World  Missionary  Conference  in  Edinburgh, 
was  destined  to  become  not  only  primate  of  the 
Church  of  England  (Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  but 
also  first  president  of  the  provisional  organization  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

Dr.  Visser  't  Hooft,  now  general  secretary  of  the 
World  Council,  advanced  to  the  front  rank  of  younger 


ecumenical  leaders  through  apprenticeships  under 
Dr.  Mott  as  secretary  first  of  the  WSCF,  then  of  the 
World's  Committee  of  the  YMCA. 

Dr.  Van  Dusen,  a  protege  of  Dr.  Mott's  during  stu- 
dent days  at  Princeton,  chaired  the  joint  committee 
which  brought  about  integration  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  and  the  International  Missionary  Council 
in  1961.  He  retired  this  year  as  president  of  New 
York's  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Aldiough  he  delivered  numerous  addresses  and 
wrote  a  score  of  books,  John  R.  Mott  will  not  be 
remembered  for  his  literary  efforts.  But  no  one  who 
heard  this  man  speak,  or  had  die  benefit  of  meeting 
him  personally,  will  ever  doubt  his  power  to  bring 
people  to  a  Christian  conviction. 


J.  EW  MEN  have  been  more  widely  honored.  He  re- 
ceived honorary  degrees  from  leading  universities  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  decorations  from  govern- 
ments around  die  world.  In  1946,  he  was  awarded  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  Peace,  and  in  1948,  at  the  founding  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  he  was  made  honorary 
president.  A  few  months  before  his  death,  the  same 
honor  was  bestowed  again  at  the  WCC's  Evanston 
meeting  in  1954. 

He  accepted  the  many  honors  graciously,  but  he 
consistently  refused  flattering  offers  of  business  oppor- 
tunities, ambassadorships,  and  college  presidencies, 
devoting  himself  with  total  dedication  and  amazing 
vigor  to  spreading  the  Christian  gospel — and  working 
for  Christian  unity. 

A  man  of  great  personal  vitality  and  decisiveness, 
he  was  impatient  with  delay  and  temporizing.  A  few 
months  after  the  World  Methodist  Council  meeting 
at  Oxford  in  1951,  I  received  word  that  Dr.  Mott 
wished  to  see  me  at  a  hotel  in  New  York.  He  told 
me  he  had  read  the  documents,  reviewed  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  meeting — and  was  disappointed. 

Why,  he  demanded,  had  we  been  so  timid?  Why 
had  we  taken  so  few  steps?  Everywhere  in  the  world 
we  should  press  toward  Christian  unity;  wherever  we 
could  achieve,  we  should  achieve.  In  the  Methodist 
family  of  the  world,  there  was  no  reason  for  hesitancy. 
Here  was  one  of  the  fields  where  we  could  and 
should  take  steps  immediately.  Eighty-five  years  old, 
he  was  accusing  a  younger  generation  of  being  too 
timid  and  slow! 

When  he  died  January  31, 1955,  religious  and  secular 
leaders  around  the  world  paid  tribute  to  Dr.  Mott's 
remarkable  career — to  his  dedication  to  the  evangelis- 
tic calling  of  the  Church,  his  genius  for  organization, 
his  amazing  ability  to  raise  money  for  Christian  work, 
and  his  skill  in  planning  and  presiding  over  meetings. 
With  both  Methodist  and  Episcopal  bishops  presiding, 
Mott  was  buried  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea  at  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Washington 
Cathedral. 

Said  the  late  Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam:  "He  was 
a  man  who  counseled  presidents  and  kings  in  the  name 
of  the  King  of  kings.  He  belonged  to  The  Methodist 
Church  and,  like  its  founder,  he  knew  the  world  was 
his  parish.  In  truth  he  belonged  to  all  die  churches!" 
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Teach  Your  Child  to  Say 
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T  WAS  Ann's  fault!"  my  six- 
year-old  spoke  up  hotly  when  I 
discovered  her  and  her  pal  from 
next  door  in  our  basement,  mixing 
paints,  paint  remover,  and  goodness 
knows  what  else  in  my  laundry 
tubs.  "She  suggested  it,"  my  daugh- 
ter stressed. 

I  promptly  bundled  the  friend 
home.  Of  course,  as  she  was  shoved 
out  the  door,  the  little  visitor 
similarly  accused  my  child. 

Patiently,  I  explained  to  my 
daughter  as  I  had  many  times  be- 
fore: "The  point  is  not  who  started 
it,  but  that  you  weren't  able  to  say 
no.  You  must  learn  to  do  what  you 
know  is  right,  no  matter  what  Ann 
or  anyone  else  wants  you  to  do." 

This  incident  reemphasized  that 
we  are  odd,  we  human  beings. 
While  not  literally  burying  our 
heads  to  escape  trouble,  we  have 
a  peculiar  way  of  pretending 
trouble  is  not  there. 

Research  shows  that  any  child, 
from  any  circumstances,  is  poten- 
tially delinquent.  No  group  is  im- 
mune. And  too  often,  if  we  looked, 
we  might  see  actions  in  our  children 
which  are  typically  predelinquent. 
But  we  prefer  to  erase  them  from 
our  thoughts  as  though  we  could 
thus  deny  their  existence. 

Many  authorities  today  in  phi- 
losophy and  psychology  believe 
that  moral  training  is  at  an  all-time 
low;  yet  most  of  us  pretend  it  is 
not  so.  Perhaps  we  realize  that 
Larry  Jones  across  the  street  bears 
earmarks  of  a  "bad  actor,"  or  that 
Suzie  Smith  at  age  six  is  a  "holy 
terror."  But  can  we  remain  confi- 
dent that  it  could  never  happen  to 
our  own  Bobby  and  Jane? 

I  shall  probably  say  something 
similar  10,000  times  before  my  six- 
year-old  is  grown;  I  will  say  it  a 
million  times  if  necessary.  I  have 
faith  as  a  mother  (and  also  objec- 


tively as  a  psychologist)  that  some- 
day she  will  understand  what  I  am 
saying. 

My  10-year-old,  who  already  has 
heard  the  same  precept  hundreds  of 
times,  is  beginning  to  choose  the 
way  she  thinks  is  right  in  spite  of 
"what  the  other  kids  do."  Recently 
she  told  me  of  a  boy  in  her  class 
who,  in  her  words,  has  "very  black 
skin."  She  explained  that  all  the 
children  in  her  fifth  grade  pick  on 
him  and  tease  him. 

"They  think  I'm  funny,"  she  said, 
"because  I  always  say  'Hi'  to  him 
and  talk  to  him  just  as  I  would  to 
anyone." 

As  far  as  I  can  remember,  she  has 
never  been  told  specifically  that  we 
should  treat  those  with  different 
skin  with  love.  This  she  has  decided 
for  herself.  But  the  equally  impor- 
tant decision  here  is  her  willingness 
to  say  no  to  the  other  children  and, 
in  spite  of  their  opposing  opinion, 
to  do  what  she  knows  is  right. 

Parents  come  to  me  with  tales  of 
woe  about  their  children's  actions. 
Johnny  stole  a  car;  Sally  walked  out 
of  school  and  refused  to  return; 
Chuck  says  studying  does  not 
interest  him,  and  his  parents  fear  he 
will  never  make  college.  Say  the 
parents:  ".  .  .  it  is  the  gang  that 
leads  them  around.  Our  children 
never  would  do  these  things  alone." 
Of  course  they  wouldn't!  But  can 
we  as  parents  use  this  as  an  excuse? 

I  have  tried  to  begin  helping  my 
youngsters  very  early  in  their  lives 
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to  make  their  own  choice.  I  have 
tried  to  show  them  that  they  and 
they  alone  are  responsible;  but  I 
have  recognized,  at  the  same  time, 
that  making  such  a  decision  is  not 
easy  for  a  child.  How  many  adults 
have  yet  to  learn  to  oppose  the 
group? 

So,  while  continuing  to  empha- 
size saying  no,  I  have  not  criticized 
my  youngsters  severely  if  they 
could  not  yet  do  so.  Psychologists 
agree  that  a  child's  bad  decision 
does  not  usually  stem  from  lack  of 
knowledge  of  what  he  ought  to  do, 
it  is  made  because  he  is  unwilling 
or  unable  to  take  the  stand  he 
knows  is  right.  We  can  help  him 
best  by  pointing  out  his  bad  choices 
over  and  over  without  recrimina- 
tion. 

One  woman  told  me  despairing- 
ly: "My  Elaine  is  going  on  that 
weekend  with  all  the  boys  and  girls 
in  her  class  without  a  chaperon.  Her 
father  is  so  angry  that  he  isn't 
speaking,  and  I  don't  really  ap- 
prove. But  she  says  all  the  girls  will 
ostracize  her  if  she  does  not  go,  and 
I  don't  want  my  daughter  to  be  a 
social  outcast." 

I  tried  to  explain  to  Elaine's 
mother  that  her  daughter  should 
have  learned,  long  ago,  to  say  no 
to  something  she  knows  is  wrong. 
But  the  mother's  own  inability  to 
say  no  had  transferred  to  Elaine. 

It  may  take  10  years  of  constant 
emphasis  to  teach  the  lesson  well; 
but  if,  at  age  10,  the  child  cannot 
in  most  instances  identify  occasions 
which  call  for  no,  I  suspect  he  is 
headed  for  trouble.  He  may  become 
the  boy  who  cannot  refuse  the  little 
excitement  of  robbing  a  vegetable 
stand,  or  she  may  become  the  girl 
who  cannot  refuse  the  boy's  ad- 
vances which  lead  to  pregnancy  at 
16. 

There  is  no  guarantee  of  com- 
plete success  in  teaching  children 
to  say  no;  but  there  are  certain  steps 
we  can  take  to  head  us  in  that 
direction.  We  can  say  no  ourselves 
and  offer  reasons  for  our  stand: 

"No,  you  may  not  collect  money 
on  Halloween  and  keep  part  of  it. 
This  is  wrong  and  I  don't  care  if 
every  other  child  in  town  is  doing 
it." 

"No,  I  would  never  accept  an- 
swers to  questions  on  a  TV  show 
and  then  pretend  I  knew  them  my- 


self. This  is  dishonest.  I  don't  care 
how  many  people  say  it's  all  right." 

"No,  I  will  not  sign  a  petition 
against  a  man  in  public  office  just 
because  all  my  friends  want  me  to. 
Unless  I  have  evidence  that  he  is 
corrupt,  it  is  wrong  to  sign." 

With  my  children,  I  no  longer 
worry  about  "who  started  it."  I  pre- 
fer to  ask:  "But  do  you  always  do 
what  Karen  says  even  when  you 
know  it  is  something  you  should  not 
do?"  Such  questions  begin  as  soon 
as  a  child  can  understand,  around 
age  three. 

After  a  child  begins  elementary 
school,  if  he  indulges  in  bad  be- 
havior because  someone  dared  him, 
or  talked  him  into  it,  or  suggested 
it,  I  object  more  strongly:  "Perhaps 
I  should  forbid  you  to  play  with 
Roger  until  you  are  able  to  say,  'No, 
I  can't  go  and  play  in  the  swamp; 
it  is  dangerous  and  something  I'm 
not  allowed  to  do.' " 

Or  I  might  ask:  "Do  you  think 
I  shall  be  forced  to  keep  you  from 
playing  with  Roger?"  My  experi- 
ence is  that  he  will  say  no,  and  that 
he  will  think  more  carefully  next 
time  before  he  allows  Roger  to  lead 
him. 

Later,  when  it  becomes  increas- 
ingly important  for  a  youngster  to 
be  accepted  by  his  group,  I  try 
something  like  this: 

"I  realize  you  want  Jeff  to  like 


you,  and  that  is  why  you  agreed  to 
skip  school  and  go  to  the  city  for 
the  day.  I  know  you  know  this  was 
wrong,  and  you  did  it  so  Jeff  would 
like  you  better.  But  did  you  know 
that,  funny  as  it  seems,  he  will 
really  like  you  better  if  you  refuse 
to  follow  his  suggestions? 

"Human  beings  are  very  odd 
creatures,  and  although  they  often 
try  to  lead  us  to  do  something  bad, 
they  only  really  like  and  respect  us 
when  we  are  able  to  stand  up  to 
them  and  say,  'No,  it's  not  right 
and  I  won't  do  it.'  If  you  try  this 
out,  I  know  you  will  see  how  it 
works." 

A  boy  or  girl  who  has  this  idea 
impressed  upon  him  over  and  over 
is  far  less  likely  to  indulge  in  sud- 
den whims  of  delinquency,  includ- 
ing sex  escapades  and  drinking.  As 
we  all  know,  a  conscience  must  be 
nurtured  and  exercised  to  be  useful. 

Predelinquent  behavior  common 
to  all  youngsters  must  be  faced 
squarely  and  dealt  with  in  a  way 
the  child  can  understand.  Closing 
our  eyes  beforehand,  then  wringing 
our  hands  afterward,  is  surely  of  no 
use  to  him. 

For  me,  the  answer  lies  in 
attempting  to  face  my  children's 
actions  thoughtfully  and  to  follow 
positive,  early  steps  to  help  them 
overcome  their  natural  predelin- 
quent tendencies. 


DISAPPOINTMENT 

I  am  the  toy  you  could  not  have, 
The  rainy  picnic  day, 
The  many  games  you  failed  to  win, 
And  friends  who  turned  away. 

I  am  the  honor  out  of  reach, 

And  love  which  passed  you  by. 

But  I  built  strength  that  kept  the  glint 

Of  courage  in  your  eye. 

— Gail  Brook  Burket 
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"A  16-year-old  son  is 

a  curious  creature.  .  .  .  lit  takes  a  dim 

view  of  his  grades.  .  .  .  He  does 

his  household  chores  with  a  minimum 

of  enjoyment.  .  .  .  lie  worries  about 

■spots  on   his  face.   .   .   ." 


The  Perilous  Brink  of  Manhood 


By  LILA  LENNON 


A 


16- YEAR-OLD  son  is  a  curi- 
ous creature.  He  walks  like  an  ele- 
phant, and  knicknacks  on  the  shelf 
tremble  when  he  goes  from  room 
to  room.  But  a  surreptitious  trip  to 
the  refrigerator  finds  him  treading 
with  the  lightness  of  a  gazelle. 

His  laughter  is  curiously  like  a 
braying  donkey,  but  so  filled  with 
infectious  enjoyment  that  others  in- 
voluntarily smile.  His  conversation 
is  carried  on  under  the  delusion  that 
persons  around  him — or  on  the 
other  end  of  the  phone — are  slight- 
ly deaf.  Except  when  his  telephone 
partner  is  a  girl  .  .  .  then  his  voice 
drops  to  a  quiet  murmur,  defying 
the  keenest  ears. 

He  is  highly  concerned  about 
Cleveland's  chances  of  winning  the 
pennant;  less  so  about  the  coming 
algebra  test.  He  takes  a  dim  view 
of  his  grades  and  is  quite  serious 
about  doing  better.  How  to  best 
tack  his  souvenirs  on  his  bulletin 
board  is  a  problem  for  thoughtful 
consideration,  and  the  rearranging 
of  his  room  is  accompanied  by 
much  heaving,  grunting,  and  bang- 
ing. 

Watching  him  eat  is  like  seeing 
a  starved  man  find  food  for  the  first 
time  in  weeks.  His  favorite  position 
for  watching  television  or  reading 
puts  all  the  pressure  on  the  end  of 
his  spine.  Oddly  enough,  though, 
in  the  presence  of  strangers  the 
word  sir  comes  smoothly  to  his  lips. 
He  rises  when  adults  enter  the 
room  and  lands  back  on  the  chair, 
somehow  in  an  upright  position. 

Although  he  is  a  cute  crew-cut 


READER'S   CHOICE 

If  you've  ever  known  a  16-year-old 
young  man,  you'll  be  especially 
delighted  with  this  piece.  You  prob- 
ably will  recall  incidents  similar 
to  the  ones  Lila  Lennon  describes, 
and  you  probably  can  list  many 
more.  Perhaps  you  haven't  yet  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  a  16-year- 
old.  In  that  case,  we  hope  you'll 
enjoy  the  preview  experience.  Our 
thanks  and  the  Reader's  Choice 
award  of  $25  go  to  Mrs.  T.  G. 
Gilley  of  New  Jersey  for  first  nomi- 
nating the  story.  Reprinted  from 
Coronef,  May,  1957.  ©  1957  by 
Esquire,  Inc. — EDS. 


character,  he  would  like  to  be  a  real 
cool  cat — tall  and  slender.  He  is 
not  as  tall  as  he'd  like  to  be,  and 
certainly  isn't  slender. 

He  worries  about  the  spots  on 
his  face  and  needs  a  special  shelf  in 
the  bathroom  cabinet  for  a  variety 
of  remedies.  He  pats  shaving  lotion 
on  after  washing.  There  are  times 
when  he  finds  himself  repulsive  and 
feels  that  nothing  he  does  is  right. 
He  cannot  find  his  worth  reflected 
in  a  mirror,  or  anything.  It  is  at 
these  times  he  throws  up  a  cactus- 
like barricade  against  any  affection- 
ate gesture. 

In  fact,  whatever  affection  he 
may  feel  toward  his  parents  he  is 
extremely  careful  never  to  disclose. 
His  mother's  kissing  him  hello  or 
good-bye  is  a  source  of  minor  em- 
barrassment. He  seldom  stops  at 
the  door  long  enough  for  this  prac- 


tice. When  he  does  show  his  af- 
fection, it  is  likely  to  be  through 
the  medium  of  horsing  around — a 
playful  shove,  a  slap  on  the  back,  or 
a  fake  mouse  in  the  bed.  Any  dis- 
cussion of  his  love  for  his  parents, 
or  theirs  for  him,  is  utterly  taboo. 

His  rebellions  include  having  to 
come  home  at  what  he  terms  a 
"baby  hour,"  and  not  being  able  to 
make  all  plans  fit  his  own  conven- 
ience and  desires.  And  then  he  turns 
around  and  offers  to  wash  the  win- 
dows, or  spends  his  allowance  for  a 
bouquet  of  flowers  for  Mother's 
Day.  He  does  his  household  chores 
with  a  minimum  of  enjoyment,  but 
with  a  minimum  of  griping  also. 

In  the  mad  rush  toward  his  total 
independence,  he  is  often  impa- 
tient with  rules  and  regulations  and 
is  sometimes  quick  with  the  current 
smart  crack.  But  he  is  learning  to 
say,  "I'm  sorry,"  without  feeling 
that  he  has  permanently  damaged 
his  ego. 

In  most  things,  he  is  quite  self- 
reliant,  hut  resents  any  implication 
that  he  is  not  yet  entirely  adult.  He 
does  not  like  to  hear  words  like 
(/(//;/  and  consideration  and  respon- 
sibility, and  his  reaction  is  always 
an  impatient.  "I  know,  I  know."  His 
favorite  phrases  are,  "I'm  not  a 
baby  any  more."  And,  "Look,  you 
don't  understand!" 

He  can  be  easily  hurt  and  main 
things  pierce  the  not-quite-hard- 
ened shell  he  designs  so  carefully. 
His  face  flushes  when  some  adult 
makes  a  derogatory  remark  about 
teen-agers;      but     he      remembers 
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abruptly  to  hold  his  tongue,  though 
he  may  slam  the  door.  His  sense  of 
injustice  is  quick  and  enormous. 

He  is  currently  mad  about  gum 
soles,  hot-rod  cars,  popcorn  and 
girls.  He  is  quite  content  to  play  the 
same  record  4,000  times  in  one 
afternoon.  He  will  explain,  patient- 
ly and  enthusiastically,  what  a  cus- 
tomized car  is,  all  about  duals  and 
how  to  lay  a  strip.  Popcorn  is  a 
must  while  viewing  television,  and 
several  girls  have  worn  his  dog  tag. 

He  wants,  more  than  anything, 
to  be  accepted  by  his  contempo- 
raries, his  parents,  other  adults,  and 
especially  girls.  He  is  always  slight- 
ly shocked  when  one  of  his  parents 
uses  some  of  his  group's  current 
terminology. 

He  may  bring  home  the  good 
news  of  his  school  day  as  something 
to  be  shared  and  commented  upon, 
but  he  seldom  mentions  his  feelings 
of  personal  and  social  failure.  Other 
times,  he  feels  any  mild  question  is 
a  horrible  invasion  of  privacy. 

He  can  be  as  silent  as  a  sphinx 
about  what  he  really  thinks  and 
feels,  and  some  days  his  total  vo- 
cabulary seems  to  consist  of  two 
words:  yes  and  no. 

He  dreams  of  being  a  hero,  mak- 
ing the  swimming  team,  and  win- 
ning a  Jaguar  in  a  toothpaste  con- 
test. He  is  amazed,  and  a  little 
awed,  by  newborn  babies.  Mostly, 
the  exterior  he  presents  to  the  world 
is  as  bland  as  vanilla  pudding. 

But  underneath,  he  worries 
about  himself  and  his  place  in  the 
future. 

He  needs  to  know  that  those 
around  him  have  a  strong  and  con- 
tinual affection  for  him,  even 
though  he  resists  any  outward  signs 
of  it.  For  he  is  reaching  out  toward 
a  different  kind  of  love,  and  though 
he  never  speaks  of  it,  he  hopes  to 
find  it. 

His  ideals  for  himself  are  as  high 
as  the  brightest  star  in  the  sky, 
even  though  he  seldom  measures 
up  to  them.  He  knows  he  doesn't, 
but  he  keeps  one  eye  on  those  spar- 
kling goals  just  the  same. 

This  is  his  time  for  fumbling, 
making  mistakes,  and  learning  to  be 
less  intense  about  everything.  This 
is  his  time  for  waiting  .  .  .  waiting 
to  turn  the  corner  with  a  long, 
strong  stride  and  enter  the  realm  of 
manhood. 
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Our  Seventh 


Photo  Invitational 


1  V lAN  IS  never  sure  that  he  will  be  able  to  complete- 
ly share  with  others  those  earthly  moments  of  beauty 
that  strike  deepest  into  his  heart  and  soul — but  so 
long  as  he  is  man,  he  will  try.  He  will  endeavor  to 
express  the  inexpressible  through  his  poetry,  his  paint- 
ings, and  even  his  photographs — for  it  is  ever  his 
creative  urge  to  communicate  to  his  fellows  some  por- 
tion of  those  magic  moments  of  inspiration  and  delight 
that  lift  his  spirit  and  make  his  life  more  worth  the 
living. 

For  almost  100  years,  Methodists  have  sung  For 
the  Beauty  of  the  Earth,  one  of  our  great  hymns  of 
praise  and  adoration.  For  that  long  has  Folliott  S. 
Pierpoint  (1835-1917)  shared  the  reverent  emotions 
that  were  his  the  day  he  viewed  the  beauty  of  the 
earth  from  a  hilltop  near  his  home  in  Bath,  England. 
When  he  went  home  to  write  the  words  for  this 
beautiful  hymn,  Pierpoint's  imagination  had  reached 
far  beyond  the  beauty  of  that  spring  day  and  his 
immediate  surroundings  to  embrace  all  of  mankind, 
the  universal  church,  and  "the  joy  of  human  love." 

Now  you  readers,  responding  with  color  photo- 
graphs to  the  imagery  of  the  hymn  (No.  18  in  The 
Methodist  Hymnal),  give  new  dimensions  to  Pier- 
point's  spring-day  walk.  In  Together's  seventh  great 
Photo  Invitational,  536  amateur  photographers  sub- 
mitted 3,638  transparencies  to  illustrate  For  the 
Beauty  of  the  Earth.  Our  photographers,  too,  found 
many  elements  with  which  to  communicate  the  awe 
and  grandeur  of  an  earth  alive  with  natural  and 
human  beauty. 

We  are  pleased  to  present  a  few  of  the  outstanding 
color  photographs  which,  in  our  judgment,  best  pic- 
ture the  theme  from  the  six  verses  of  this  memorable 
old  hymn. 

— Your  Editors 
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Much  of  Earth's  varied  beauty  was  born  in  travail  during  the  harsh  passage 

of  geologic  ages,  and  in  Arizona's  Navaholand  this  monumental  rock  resisted  the 

ravages  of  time.  The  photographer  was  Nelson  Merrifield,  Port  Arthur,  Canada. 


-KODAK    MEDALIST   II,    EKTACHROME.   1/200  AT  f    16 


IkASU  Becui%  ei^U  Eontb/ 


C/or  ike  beauty,   oj  ike  eartk, 
CTor  ike  glory  oj  ike  skies, 

C/i or  ike  love  wkick  from  our  birlk 
\ 'ver  ana  around  us  lies  .  .  . 


—  PRAKTINA   FX.  SUPER  ANSCOCHROME.    1/200  AT    111 


A  questing  gull  dips  away  from  the  sinking  sun 

and  hurries  along  shore  toward  the  night.  Were  it  not  for 

God's  creatures  soaring  above  seas  and  under  stars, 

Earth's  beauty  would  be  less  bright.  Photograph 

by  Michael  J.  Rita,  Scotch  Plains,  N.J. 
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-ZEISS  CONTAFLEX   I,    KODACHROME,   1/60  AT  f/22. 


When  flowers  bloom  at  midnight,  and  die  with  the  dawn, 
we  stand  mute  in  wonder  before  yet  another  miracle  of  life.  A 
night-blooming  cerens  was  photographed  in  Florida 
by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Bennett  of  Pewaukee,  Wis. 


Lunar  enchantment  in  California's 

Big  Bear  Lake  is  captured  by  Jo  Ann  Higbee 

of  Los  Angeles.  Is  it  illusion,  or  do 

bright  moon  paths  lead  to  the 

storied  lands  of  romance? 


C/or  ike  oeauly  of  each  kour 

\~Jf  ike  day  ana  of  ike  nigkl, 

CE/till  ana  vale,  ana  tree  ana  flower, 

GJ  un  ana  moon,  ana  stars  of  ligkl: 


Where  rolling  October  hills  nestle 
a  fertile  farm,  life's  abundance  will  bring 
days  of  thanksgiving.  Photo  is  by 
Doris  Barker,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


CJor  ike  joy,  of  ear  and  eye; 

C/or  ike  kearl  and  mind  s  deligkl: 
C/or  ike  myslic  karmony 

oL> inking  sense  lo  sound  and  sigkl... 

—  MIRANDA.  DYNACHROME.  1  /60  AT  f/8. 


~^\ 


-EXAKTA.   KODACHROME.  1/50  AT  f/8. 


On  the  third  morning,  the  sun  rose  over  the  Pacific  and  threw  its 
slanting  rays  full  upon  this  web,  iridescent  with  dew.  Watchfully  waitin 
in  his  parsonage  backyard  was  the  Rev.  M.  HUo  Himeno  of  Hawaii 


September   1 963\together 
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-KODAK   PONY.   KODACHROME.   1/50  AT  f/8. 


Almost  10  years  have  passed  since 
this  grandfather  took  his  first  grandson, 
Dennis  Byler,  out  in  a  stroller— for  a  stroll! 
And  the  day  was  captured  forever  for  both, 
as  it  was  then,  through  the  camera  of 
Gordon  Ward,  Sylvania,  Ohio. 


-KODAK  SIGNET,   KODACHROME  II.  1  /SO  AT  f/11. 


-ARGUS  C3,  EKTACHROME.  1/50/ 


V 
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To  love  and  to  be  loved:  Happiness  glows  in  the  face  of  this  one-year-old  who  cuddles  a  doll 

given  to  her  by  her  parents.  "Sara  Rathbun  is  my  brother's  little  girl"  writes  the  photographer, 

Mrs.  Paul  Burk  of  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa.  "She  appears  well  loved— and  she  certainly  is!" 


mCenturies  before  the  camera  and  color 
'  Him,  many  of  the  world's  great  painters 

devoted  their  talents  to  the  moving 
I  meme  of  mother  love— but  seldom  with 
\  petter  results  than  Edsel  Buchanan, 
jLubbock,  Texas,  with  his  wife  and  their 
fwo-month-old,  Stella,  as  subjects. 


L 
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C/or  me  joy.  oj  human  love, 

Qyurolner,  sister,  parent,  ckila, 

Csrienas  on  earth  ana  jrienas  above; 
C/or  all  gentle  thoughts  ana  mila 
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Reverent  moment 
to  remember  for  a 
lifetime:  At  Pewaukee, 
Wis.,  young  Lynn  Bennett 
is  confirmed  at  Gethsemane 
Methodist  Church  by  the 
minister,  Carlos  Asher. 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Bennett, 
Lynn's  mother,  set  up 
the  camera,  and  the 
picture  was  snapped 
by  her  son,  Bruce. 


—ZEISS  CONTAFLEX   I,   EKTACHROME.   1    60  AT  f/2.8. 


evermore 


Cyor  Cy  ny.  ckurcn,   tnal 

c?L>ijlelk  koly  hands  above, 

K^Jjjering  up  on  every,  snore 
%  pure  Sac4ce  of  I 


ove 


A  driftwood  cross,  towering  against  sand, 
sea,  and  sky,  seems  to  beckon  a  lonely  couple 
plodding  through  the  twilight  at  Methodist  Camp 
Magruder  in  Oregon.  The  photograph  is  by 
Mrs.  Dawn  Turnham,  Collinsville,  III. 
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Out  of  the  violence  of  a  July  thunderstorm,  a  double  rainbow  emerges, 
adding  the  glory  of  God's  eternal  promise  to  the  breathtaking  backdrop  of  the 
Canadian  Rockies.  Photo  by  Mrs.  Edna  Bernhagen,  River  Forest,  III. 


9or  Qkyself,  Li  Qifi  QLW 

C/o  our  race  so  freely,  given; 
C/ior   thai  greai,  great  love  of  C/ nine, 
Qyeace  on  earik,  ana  iou  in  ht 


-KODAK  PONY.  KODACHROME.  1/25  AT  f/4. 


joy.  in  heaven. 


tee  we  raise 


aJ^ord  of  all,  io  £yn 

Csnis  our  kymn  of  grateful  p 


raise. 
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OUR  METHODICAL 
METHODIST  CHURCH 


1 


NO.  in  a  Series 

OURCh 


By  RALPH  STOODY 

General  Secretary  and  Director,  Commission 
on  Public  Relations  and  Methodist  Information 


EVERY  four  years,  Methodists  send  dele- 
gates to  a  General  Conference,  which 
focuses  on  interests  and  activities  of  the 
past,  present,  and  future.  Next  April,  the 
General  Conference  will  be  held  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  As  a  lead-in,  we  are  calling 
attention  to  the  "how"  and  "why"  of  The 
Methodist  Church  in  this  Know  Your 
Church  series.  It  will  concern  the  polity, 
position,  and  program  of  Methodism. 

"Administration  is  not  always  an  inspir- 
ing activity,"  Bishop  Gerald  Kennedy  of 
Los  Angeles  has  said,  "but  it,  too,  is  a 
part  of  God's  plan  for  the  evangelism  of 
the  world."  — Your  Editors 


L 


[IFE  once  editorialized  that  "in  many  ways,"  The 

Methodist  Church  is  America's  "most  characteristic 
church"  and  then  went  on  to  pontificate: 

"It  is  short  on  theology,  long  on  good  works,  bril- 
liantly organized,  primarily  middle  class,  frequently 
bigoted,  incurably  optimistic,  zealously  missionary, 
and  touchingly  confident  of  the  essential  goodness  of 
the  man  next  door." 

Each  phrase  beckons — but  I  resist  the  temptation  to 
comment  on  any  but  the  one  I  italicized. 

Brilliantly  organized!  Those  two  words  help  might- 
ily to  explain  how  Methodism,  which  rooted  itself  in 
the  New  World  just  before  the  Revolution,  soon  be- 
came America's  largest  Protestant  church.  Today,  its 
10-plus  million  members  add  up  to  a  city  larger  dian 
New  York  and  Los  Angeles  combined! 

The  Methodist  Church  is  big.  But  how  is  it  set  up, 
structured,  organized?  Just  how  does  it  get  jobs  done? 

Riffle  through  the  1963  Methodist  Directory^   and 


you  will  find  listed  almost  90  boards,  commissions, 
committees,  and  official  delegations.  Some  are  prolif- 
erated with  subdivisions  and  subcommittees.  It  takes 
128  pages  to  name  all  these  groups  and  the  nearly 
1,600  members  and  staff — secretarial  and  clerical  help- 
ers not  included! 

We  Mediodists  are  admittedly  methodical.  The 
word  goes  straight  back  to  John  Wesley,  the  18th- 
century  Oxford  scholar  and  clergyman  who  learned 
systematic  ways  from  his  mother  Susanna  in  the  Old 
Rectory  at  Epworth.  At  Oxford,  the  club  he  led  was 
so  methodical  about  studying,  praying,  and  helping 
unfortunates  they  were  nicknamed  "Methodists." 

In  America,  Methodists  revered  John  Wesley  as  a 
venerable  father  and  readily  accepted  many  of  his 
proposals  for  church  structure  and  practice.  But  new 
"republican  ideas"  also  influenced  some  60  young 
preachers  who  rode  to  Baltimore  at  Christmas  time, 
1784,  to  launch  the  world's  first  Methodist  church. 
They  would  have  bishops — Wesley  had  preferred  the 
more  descriptive  term  "superintendent" — but  theirs 
were  to  be  elected,  not  appointed.2  And  it  was  agreed 
as  problems  arose,  the  new  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  would  solve  them  by  delegating  audiority  and 
responsibility  as  needed  to  individuals  or  specifically 
created  bodies.  And  from  this  evolved  the  complex 
structure  with  built-in  checks  and  balances  which  Life 
described  as  brilliantly  organized.  Its  great  virtue  is 
that  it  works. 

1.  The  Executive  Function 
American  Methodism's  founding  fathers  borrowed 
freely  from  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Franklin  and  others 
who  had  just  set  up  the  American  republic.  This  is 
why  our  church  government  parallels  at  so  many 
points  the  threefold  division  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment into  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial.  But  to 
these    we    add    a    distinctively    Methodistical    fourth 
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LEGISLATIVE 


Council  of  Bishops 

43  bishops  now  active  in  the  U.S. 
College  of  Bishops 

Oversees  jurisdictional  work. 

Bishop 

Each  bishop  administers  an  area; 
presides   at   annual   conferences. 

District  Superintendent 

Oversees  spiritual  and  temporal 
affairs  of  churches  in  his  district. 
istor 

Spiritual  leader  and  administra- 
tor of  local  church. 


The  MECHANICS  OF 

METHODISM 


phase.  We  call  it  "program"  and  its  boards  and  agen- 
cies help  keep  Methodism  an  activated  church. 

Remember  that  our  Methodist  Discipline3  defines 
bishops  as  "general  superintendents" — clearly  indicat- 
ing that  they  are  the  core  of  our  executive  branch. 
Collectively,  the  bishops  (in  the  United  States)  fill 
many  administrative  functions  comparable  to  those  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

In  Methodism,  the  episcopacy  is  an  office,  not  an 
ecclesiastical  rank  ( as  in  the  Episcopal,  Roman  Catho- 
lic, and  Orthodox  churches).  Yet  we  must  recognize 
the  special  call  of  our  bishops  "to  edify  the  church,"  to 
defend  the  faith,  "to  spread  abroad  the  glad  tidings  of 
reconciliation,"  and  "to  be  to  the  flock  of  Christ  a 
shepherd." 

We  Methodists  should  drink  of  our  bishops  as  spiri- 
tual leaders.  Ideally,  they  should  be  freed  of  burden- 
some administrative  routine  that  may  take  time  away 
from  this  calling. 


General  Conference 

Legislative  body  for  entire  church;  meets 
every  four  years;  900  delegates,  half  clergy, 
half  laity. 

Jurisdictional  Conference 

Five  regional,  one  racial;  each  elects  and 
assigns  its  bishops;  promotes  program  and 
institutions.  Elects  members  of  general  boards. 

Annual  Conference 

Basic  unit  of  church  polity;  98  in  the  U.S. 

District  Conference 

Regional  units  of  annual  conferences. 

Quarterly  Conference 

Held  by  the  24,604  pastoral  charges. 


PROGRAM 


*1 


General  Boards,  Agencies 
and  Commissions 

Jurisdictional  Boards 

Annual  Conference  Boards 
and  Agencies 

District  Committees 

Local  Church  Commissions 

Each  church  has  five:  Membership 
and  Evangelism,  Education,  Mis- 
sions, Stewardship  and  Finance, 
and  Christian  Social  Concerns. 


3  The  Discipline  of  The  Methodist  Church,  guidebook  to  Methodist 
rules  and  procedures,  contains  the  church's  Constitution,  Articles  of  Reli- 
gion, General  Rules,  current  legislation,  ritual,  and  position  resolutions. 
You  may  obtain  a  copy  from  your  nearest  Cokesbury  Book  Store  (Method- 
ist  Publishing   House)   for  $1.75   (cloth),   $4    (black   Fabrikoid).—  Eds. 


Council  of  Bishops 
The  60  active  bishops  ("effective"  is  the  Methodist 
word  for  it)  in  the  U.S.  and  overseas,  together  with 
tiieir  retired  colleagues,  compose  the  Council  of  Bish- 
ops. This  body,  which  meets  semiannually  or  on  call, 
is  charged  with  "general  oversight  and  promotion  of 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  interests  of  the  entire 
church  and  for  carrying  into  effect  the  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  responsibilities  prescribed  and  enjoined  by 
the  General  Conference.  .  .  ." 

Annual   Conferences 

Most  of  the  bishops'  executive  service  is  channeled 
dirough  the  annual  conference,  the  basic  body  of 
Methodist  government  (subordinate  to  General  Con- 
ference). The  words  "annual  conference"  are  used 
in  two  different  senses,  one  geographical,  the  other  or- 
ganizational. Methodists  often  switch  from  one  mean- 
ing to  the  other  without  warning,  which  must  be  baf- 
fling to  the  uninitiated. 

An  annual  conference  in  its  geographical  sense  is 
the  total  establishment  of  The  Methodist  Church  with- 
in defined  boundaries.  A  number  of  them  have  the 
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same  boundaries  as  states — and,  like  the  states,  they 
vaiy  greatly  in  size.  There  are  98  such  annual  con- 
ferences in  the  U.S.  and  60  more  overseas. 

In  the  organizational  sense,  the  annual  conference 
is  a  once-a-year  meeting  of  ministerial  and  lay  repre- 
sentatives of  local  churches.  In  this  meaning,  a  con- 
ference is  comparable  to  a  state  legislature. 

Conferences  are  an  inheritance  from  John  Wesley. 
In  the  order  of  their  business  they  still  follow  his 
pattern  of  carefully  formulated,  enumerated  ques- 
tions, the  written  answers  to  which  become  the  basic 
record  of  the  session.  This  process  guarantees  the 
omission  of  no  administrative  detail. 

Today  the  1,087  pages  of  our  General  Minutes  of  the 
Annual  Conferences  bulge  widi  enough  figures  to 
make  even  a  computer  dizzy.  These  statistics  are  com- 
piled from  reports  which  annual  conference  treasurers, 
statisticians,  and  secretaries  have  collected  for  dieir 
own  yearbooks. 

Episcopal  Areas 

For  administrative  efficiency  the  annual  conferences 
are  arranged  into  episcopal  areas — 44  in  the  U.S. 
Episkopos  being  the  Greek  word  for  bishop,  an  episco- 
pal area  is,  of  course,  the  territory  administered  by  a 
bishop. 

These  areas  vary  gready  in  membership.  In  the  U.S. 
they  average  230,750.  Some  bishops  supervise  just  one 
strong  annual  conference.  Where  general  or  Methodist 
population  is  sparse,  an  episcopal  area  may  cover 
several  conferences  and/or  states. 

Jurisdictions 

Still  more  organization:  The  44  episcopal  areas  in 
the  U.S.  are  grouped  into  six  jurisdictions — five  divid- 
ing up  the  nation  geographically  and  the  sixth,  the 
Central  Jurisdiction,  including  most  of  our  Negro 
churches.  The  jurisdictions  were  a  provision  in  the 
1939  Plan  of  Union.  Without  it,  the  merger  of  Meth- 
odism's three  main  branches  would  have  been  im- 
possible. Now,  however,  constitutional  provision  has 
been  made  to  do  away  with  the  racial  jurisdiction 
whenever  die  church  is  ready. 

Jurisdictional  conferences  meet  shordy  after  Gen- 
eral Conference,  and  are  important  since  to  them 
is  entrusted  die  election  and  assignment  of  bishops. 
And,  to  ensure  a  fair  geographical  distribution  on 
general  boards  of  the  church,  each  jurisdictional  con- 
ference is  required  to  name  its  share  of  members  to 
each  board. 

The  two  southern  jurisdictions  have  organized  a 
rather  complete  internal  structure  of  jurisdictional 
boards  and  maintain  headquarters  with  able  secre- 
tariats for  promotional  purposes. 

The  44  annual  conferences,  15  provisional  annual 
conferences,  and  1  mission  conference  outside  the 
U.S.  are  grouped  into  17  episcopal  areas  and  further 
constellated  into  9  central  conferences.  The  central 
conferences,  similar  to  jurisdictions  in  the  U.S.,  are 
authorized  to  elect  and  assign  their  own  bishops. 

Districts 

Supporting  each  bishop  in  die  executive  chain  of 
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Qe.a/ied  fa*  Action: 

BOARDS  &  AGENCIES 

Few  denominations  are  more  fully  organized 
to  pursue  Christian  interests  than  The 
Methodist  Church.  Here  are  72  leading 
agencies  and  their  functions: 


Council  on  World  Service  and  Finance 

Studies  budgetary  requests  of  agencies  receiving  gen- 
eral church  funds;  recommends  budgets  to  General 
Conference,  including  apportionment  of  proportionate 
shares  to  annual  conferences;  receives  and  forwards 
funds    to    agencies.    (1200    Davis    St.,    Evanston,    III.) 

Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns 

Seeks  to  relate  Methodist  beliefs  to  the  lives  of 
members  and  the  communities  in  which  they  live; 
operates  through  three  divisions:  Temperance  and 
General  Welfare,  Peace  and  World  Order,  Human 
Relations  and  Economic  Affairs.  (100  Maryland  Ave. 
N.E.,  Washington  2,  D.C.) 

Board  of  Education 

Oversees  Methodist  educational  interests  in  U.S.;  co- 
operates with  Board  of  Missions  in  advancing  Christian 
education  overseas;  works  through  three  divisions: 
Higher  Education,  Local  Church,  and  Editorial.  (P.O. 
Box  871,  Nashville  2,  Tenn.) 

Board  of  Evangelism 

Seeks  "to  bring  all  men  into  living,  active  fellowship 
with  God  through  Jesus  Christ"  in  promotion  of  evange- 
lism. (1908  Grand  Ave.,  Nashville  5,  Tenn.) 

Board  of  Hospitals  and  Homes 

Has  advisory  relationship  to  all  (some  250)  Methodist 
philanthropic  institutions  and  interests  in  the  U.S. 
(1200  Davis  St.,  Evanston,  III.) 

Board  of  Lay  Activities 

Leads  and  develops  activities  of  laymen  in  such  fields 
as  Christian  stewardship,  sound  finance  of  local 
churches,  support  for  the  ministry,  benevolences,  lay 
speaking.  (1200  Davis  St.,  Evanston,  III.) 

Board  of  Missions 

Promotes  and  supports  all  missionary  and  church 
extension  activities  in  the  U.S.  and  other  countries, 
working  through  three  divisions:  World  Missions  and 
Woman's  Division  (both  at  475  Riverside  Dr.,  New 
York  27,  N.Y.)  and  National  Missions  (1701  Arch  St., 
Philadelphia  3,  Pa.) 

Methodist  Committee   for  Overseas   Relief 

Works  closely  with  Board  of  Missions  in  relief  efforts 
overseas;  co-operates  with  Church  World  Service  and 
other  interdenominational  groups.  (475  Riverside  Dr., 
New  York  27,  N.Y.) 

Board  of  Pensions 

Administers  pensions  for  support  of  retired  ministers, 
widows  of  ministers,  and  dependent  children  of  de- 
ceased   ministers.    (1200    Davis    St.,    Evanston,    III.) 

Board  of  Publication 

Directs  and  controls  The  Methodist  Publishing  House 
in  various  enterprises — including  TOGETHER.  (201 
Eighth  Ave.  South,  Nashville  3,  Tenn.) 

Commission  on   Promotion  and  Cultivation 

Co-ordinates  promotion  of  general  benevolence  causes 
to  inform  Methodists  and  encourage  adequate  support 
for  the  work  of  general  Methodist  agencies.  (1200 
Davis  St.,   Evanston,   III.) 

Commission    on    Public    Relations   and 
Methodist  Information 

Disseminates  Methodist  news  through  church  and  public 
news  media.  (475  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York  27,  N.Y.) 
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command  are  district  superintendents,  selected  by 
the  bishop  "to  oversee  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
affairs"  of  the  geographic  administrative  divisions  of 
each  annual  conference  known  as  districts.  While 
districts  vary  in  size,  the  average  one  has  43  pastoral 
charges,   68    organized    congregations. 

Someone  once  wrote  of  the  district  superintendency 
that  "the  remarkable,  all-around  effectiveness  of  the 
Methodist  system  of  church  organization  and  govern- 
ment is  due,  probably,  more  to  the  functioning  of 
this  office  than  to  any  single  factor  in  the  polity  of 
the  church."  It  is  this  administrative  office  that  makes 
it  possible  for  44  bishops  to  supervise  39,044  Method- 
ist churches,  while  139  bishops — without  district  su- 
perintendents to  help — are  required  to  administer  the 
7,735  Protestant  Episcopal  churches  in  the  U.S. 

A  Mediodist  pastor,  more  congregational  than  "con- 
nectional"  in  his  philosophy  of  church  administration, 
once  griped  to  his  bishop  about  the  unimportance  of 
the  district  superintendent. 

"He  is  just  a  fifth  wheel,"  he  grumbled. 

"I'll  accept  that,"  the  bishop  replied.  "He  is  the 
fifth  wheel — the  steering  wheel." 

2.  The  Legislative  Function 
Precise,  well-organized  John  Wesley  seemed  never 
so  happy  as  when  holding  a  conference.  The  meeting 
that  really  launched  the  whole  Methodist  conference 
system  was  one  he  called  in  1744  in  Bristol.  At  that 
and  others  tiiat  followed,  however,  Wesley  usually 
answered  his  own  questions.  If  he  sought  the  judg- 
ment of  his  preachers  at  all,  he  regarded  their  reac- 
tions only  as  advisory. 

A  new  conception  of  the  function  of  a  conference 
was  born — at  that  historic  1784  Christmas  Conference 
in  Baltimore's  Lovely  Lane  Chapel.  Dr.  Thomas  Coke 
had  come  to  America  with  Wesley's  instructions  to 
ordain  and  consecrate  Francis  Asbury,  first  as  a 
minister  then  as  a  general  superintendent.  Asbury,  a 
lay  preacher,  had  been  at  work  here  for  13  years. 

Wesley  had  no  thought  of  consulting  the  wishes  of 
the  American  preachers,  but  Asbury  was  wiser — 
and,  though  English  by  birth,  had  imbibed  the  demo- 
cratic spirit.  Asbury  refused  to  accept  ordination  from 
Dr.  Coke  until  a  conference  was  called,  the  matter 
democratically  discussed,  and  the  60  preachers  pres- 
ent had  voted  their  approval.  The  significance  of 
this  action,  often  overlooked,  was  that  in  American 
Methodism  the  seat  of  power  was  shifted  from  the 
leader  (the  executive  branch)  to  the  conference  (the 
legislative   branch ) . 

General  Conference 
Like  the  USA,  upon  which  it  was  modeled  so  much, 
the  early  Methodist  Church  was  organized  with  checks 
and  balances — but  the  final  power  resided  in  the 
group  assembled.  Thus  the  supreme  law  and  policy- 
making body  of  The  Methodist  Church  today  is  the 
General  Conference.  It  meets  in  presidential  election 
years,  the  next  session  to  open  in  Pittsburgh,  April 
26,  1964.  About  900  General  Conference  delegates  are 
elected  by  the  annual  conferences.  One  minister  is 
named  for  each  70  ministerial  members  of  an  annual 


conference,  and  lay  members  elect  an  equal  number 
of  laymen  to  represent  them.  These  delegates,  plus 
odiers  chosen  for  the  purpose,  also  represent  the  an- 
nual conferences  at  the  quadrennial  jurisdictional  con- 
ferences. 

Legislative  proposals  come  before  the  General  Con- 
ference in  a  manner  even  more  democratic  than  in 
Congress.  Any  Methodist  of  age,  minister  or  layman, 
or  group  of  Methodists,  may  petition  the  conference 
to  take  action  on  any  subject.  Such  petitions  are  called 
memorials.4 

From  this  point,  the  procedure  closely  follows  that 
of  American  legislative  bodies.  The  memorials  are 
divided  by  subject  among  numerous  committees  and 
subcommittees.  When  a  committee  is  ready,  its  rec- 
ommendations are  printed  in  the  Daily  Christian  Advo- 
cate, Methodist  equivalent  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. Debate  follows. 

The  methodical  nature  of  Methodism  is  most  over- 
poweringly  demonstrated  by  its  Discipline.  This  fat 
little  volume,  re-edited  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
General  Conference,  contains  the  Constitution,  Arti- 
cles of  Religion,  General  Rules,  and  all  legislation 
governing  the  church  at  all  levels.  The  Discipline 
instructs  bishops  on  what  questions  to  ask  at  annual 
conferences,  sets  forth  the  duties  of  all  and  sundry, 
and  advises  Methodists  on  an  astonishing  number  of 
subjects — from  family  planning  to  where  to  do  their 
shopping. 

3.  The  Judicial  Function 

The  diird  basic  Methodist  parallel  with  our  govern- 
ment in  Washington  is  its  Judicial  Council,  the  Meth- 
odist name  for  our  highest  church  court.  It  is  com- 
posed of  five  ministers  and  four  laymen  (usually 
lawyers),  elected  for  eight-year  terms. 

You  might  quite  naturally  ask,  "Why  courts  in  a 
Christian  church?  Don't  the  General  Rules  forbid 
brother  going  to  law  with  brother?" 

The  35  pages  of  the  Discipline  entitled  Judicial 
Administration  describe  the  authorized  processes  for 
punitive  action  guarding  both  the  interests  of  the 
church  and  the  rights  of  the  accused.  Appropriate 
rules  provide  for  legal  procedure  on  all  levels.  So 
long  as  the  church  is  composed  of  Christians-in-the- 
making  and  not  perfected  saints,  something  like  courts 
will  be  necessary  to  preserve  Christian  fellowship  from 
hostile  attacks  and  disintegrating  influences. 

Happily,  the  Judicial  Council's  major  attention  is 
given  not  to  punitive  actions  but  to  interpretation  and 
clarification  of  the  constitution  and  to  the  Discipline's 
several  hundred  pages  of  statutory  legislation  and  reg- 
ulations governing  executive  powers  and  legislative 
procedures. 

These  nine  members  determine  the  constitutionality 
of  actions  of  the  General  and  Jurisdictional  Confer- 
ences, rule  upon  the  legality  of  any  action  taken 
by  the  benevolent  boards  which  is  referred  to  them, 
and  hear  appeals  from  questioned  rulings  of  bishops 
upon  the  meaning  and  application  of  church  laws. 
Their  decisions  are  final. 


4  See  This  Time  It  Was  Denver,  June,  I960,  paac  6,  for  a  pictorial  report 
of  the  ups  and  downs  of  a  memorial  presented  by  a  Missouri  delegate. — Eds. 
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The  1960  General  Conference  in  action. 

4.  The  Program:  Boards  and  Agencies 

Methodists  have  been  called  "the  doingest"  of  the 
denominations.  We  are  "activists." 

Virtually  all  of  the  many  causes  that  The  Methodist 
Church  has  organized  itself  to  promote  through  its 
boards  and  agencies  originated  in  the  methodical  mind 
and  compassionate  heart  of  John  Wesley.  During  the 
infant  days  of  the  movement,  Wesley  had  no  need  of 
general  secretaries  or  general  boards.  Energetic  and 
efficient,  he  functioned  both  as  board  and  executive. 

But  expansion  of  the  Wesleyan  movement  was 
destined  to  outstrip  the  capacities  of  even  so  person- 
ally effective  a  general  superintendent  as  John  Wesley. 
He  himself  realized  this  when,  at  last,  he  delegated 
authority  to  those  who  were  to  represent  him  in 
America.  Here  the  growth  of  the  church  was  so 
rapid  that  the  American  bishops  soon  found  they  could 
not  keep  everything  in  their  own  hands.  They  needed 
responsible,  functional  assistants  to  administer  the 
diverse  projects  that  a  growing  church  widi  an  acute 
social  responsibility  was  finding  essential. 

This  became  obvious  in  1789  when  the  Methodist 
Publishing  House  (called  then  the  Methodist  Book 
Concern)  was  established — the  first  general  agency  of 
the  church.  In  1964,  it  will  be  175  years  old.  Method- 
ism's Board  of  Publication  directs  the  nation's  oldest 
and  the  world's  largest  religious  publishing  enter- 
prise— which,  of  course,  includes  Together. 

Similarly,  other  boards  and  agencies  were  developed 
to  meet  the  pressing  human  needs   that  called  for 


them.  While  the  parallels  arc  not  exact,  it  may  help 
to  clarify  functions  of  some  genera]  administrative 
agencies  of  the  church  if  you  compare  them  to  de- 
partments of  die  U.S.  President's  cabinet. 

The  Board  of  Missions— through  its  Division  of 
World  Missions  and  the  Woman's  Division  of  Chris- 
tian Service  (with  its  Department  of  Work  in  Foreign 
Fields)—  is  similar  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  in 
diat  it  represents  the  international  relations  of  the 
church.  The  same  board's  Division  of  National  Mis- 
sions and  the  home  missions  activities  of  our  Woman's 
Division  have  similarities  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

The  concerns  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  we  Methodists  divide  between 
a  Board  of  Hospitals  and  Homes,  Board  of  Education. 
and,  in  part,  Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns.  The 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury  has  its  Methodist 
counterpart  in  the  Council  on  World  Service  and 
Finance,  with  its  central  treasury,  its  surveillance  of 
expenditures,  and  its  budget-making  responsibilities. 

In  addition  to  the  general  boards  mentioned  there 
are  others — the  Board  of  Evangelism,  the  Board  of 
Lay  Activities,  the  Board  of  Pensions. 

Also  there  are  several  auxiliary  commissions  with 
staffs  and  headquarters.  These  include  Camp  Activ- 
ities; Chaplains;  Christian  Vocations;  Public  Relations 
and  Methodist  Information;  Television,  Radio  and 
Film;  Promotion  and  Cultivation;  and  the  Methodist 
Committee  for  Overseas  Relief. 

Commissions  that  do  not  maintain  permanent  sec- 
retariats include  Worship,  Church  Union,  Interjuris- 
dictional Relations,  Structure  of  Methodism  Overseas, 
and  Entertainment  of  the  General  Conference.  Within 
the  general  agencies  are  numerous  interboard  com- 
mittees and  commissions. 

There  is  also  the  Co-ordinating  Council,  with  its 
job  named  in  its  title.  Its  responsibility  is  to  make  sure 
The  Methodist  Church  has  a  unified,  ongoing  pro- 
gram through  its  general  administrative  agencies — 
without  wasteful   overlapping  and  duplication. 

If  old  John  Wesley  could  make  an  inspection  tour 
today  of  the  church  he  sent  Dr.  Coke  to  America  to 
organize,  he  would,  perhaps,  be  disappointed  in  some 
respects.  Remembering  the  tens  of  thousands  of  fol- 
lowers recruited  during  his  life  through  his  own  efforts 
and  the  assistance  of  but  a  small  band  of  helpers,  lie- 
would  be  unable  to  understand,  with  all  our  numbers 
and  our  modern  aids,  why  our  increase  in  recent  years 
has  been  so  slow. 

But  there  is  one  place-  where  we  have  not  let  him 
down.  Even  by  his  standards,  he  would  not  chide  us 
for  lack  of  plans — for  inadequate  organization.  How- 
ever we  may  otherwise  have  failed  him,  we  are  still 
his  own  methodical  Methodists — by  modern  testi- 
mony brilliantly  organized. 


An  excellent  book  on  organization  and  procedures  of 
The  Methodist  Church  is  The  Organization  of  The  Meth- 
odist Church  (Methodist  Publishing  House,  $3.75,  Second 
Revised  Edition)  by  Nolan  B.  Harmon,  bishop  of  Meth- 
odism's Charlotte  (N.C.)  Area. — Ens. 
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Hugh  A.  Jones 

Sedalia,    Mo. 

Leonard  Garrett 

Crystal  City,   Texas 

James  H.  Boice,  Jr. 

Stanleytown,    Va. 

J.  Artley  Leatherman 
Carlisle,   Pa. 

J.  Harley  Thompson 
Aberdeen,    S.Dak. 
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Methodist  Ministers  Provide  Weekly  Meditations 

on  the  International  Sunday  School  Lessons 


SEPTEMBER  1 

Humble  yourselves  therefore 
under  the  mighty  hand  of  God, 
that  in  due  time  lie  may  exalt 
you. — 1  Peter  5:6 

7A  WOMAN,  professing  Christian 
f-^V  conviction,  furiously  waving  the 
flag  of  faith,  and  loudly  proclaiming 
her  personal  sanctity,  failed  to  win  the 
desired  recognition.  Encountering  such 
failure,  she  resorted  to  the  formulation 
and  dissemination  of  malicious  gossip 
concerning  the  members  of  the  group 
whom  she  felt  had  rejected  her. 

This  circumstance  culminated  in  a 
permissive  counseling  situation  with 
her  pastor.  At  this  time,  the  counselee 
divested  herself  of  many  guilt  feelings 
and  frustrations.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  session,  the  woman  said,  "Though 
I  may  have  many  faults,  I  do  possess 
one  virtue  of  which  I  am  very  proud 
— I  am  humble." 

In  our  society  of  variable  values, 
double  standards,  mixed  loyalties,  new 
frontiers,  space  race,  and  mussed 
morals,  the  crown  jewel  of  Christ — 
humbleness — has  become  a  dusty 
bauble  lost  among  the  pawnbroker's 
unwanted,  unclaimed  trinkets.  The 
glory  of  God  pawned  for  the  glory 
of  man! 

Twentieth-century  Christianity  can- 
not long  exist  "under  the  mighty  hand 
of  God"  with  only  the  memory  of 
virtue.  We  dare  not  continue  to  be, 
personally  or  nationally,  proud  of  a 
virtue  whose  very  nature  denies  the 
existence  of  that  pride. 

The  Master  Teacher  set  forth  the 
principle  of  humbleness;  as  the  good 


Samaritan  tenderly  ministered,  as  Jesus 
himself  washed  the  feet  of  his  disciples 
and,  supremely,  in  the  last  hours,  as  he 
humbled  himself  in  prayer  to  the 
Father,  "remove  this  cup  from  me," 
"not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done." 

For  such  a  spirit  of  submissive 
obedience,  God  exalted  the  name  of 
Jesus  above  all  names.  With  such  a 
spirit  of  humble  recognition  at  the 
supremacy  of  "God's  mighty  hand," 
man  may,  yet  in  this  age,  glorify  the 
Father  and  receive  exaltation  as  his 
kingdom  shall  come  upon  this  earth. 

Jlrajjpr.-  O  God,  grant  a  humble  spirit 
to  thy  unworthy  servant  as  I  strive  to 
glorify  thy  holy  name.  Amen. 

HUGH  A.   JONES 

SEPTEMBER  8 

O  tlic  depth  of  the  riches  and 
tvisdom  and  knowledge  of 
God!  How  unsearchable  arc 
his  judgments  and  how  inscru- 
table his  ways! — Romans  11:33 

t\  MAN  was  standing  on  a  ledge 
^-Vv  above  the  shore  of  a  still  lake. 
He  gazed  at  the  clear  water.  There 
were  insects  above  and  on  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Minnows  were  swimming 
below  the  surface.  Occasionally  a 
perch  would  dart  back  and  forth  a 
little  deeper.  But  in  the  depths,  there 
was  a  darkness  that  the  eyes  could 
not  penetrate.  Life  and  movement 
were  there,  but  could  not  be  seen. 
The  depths  had  to  remain  a  mystery. 
Paid  had  written  in  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  Romans  his  deepest  thoughts 
about  God  and  man,  about  Christ,  and 
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about  sin  and  grace.  But  after  he  said 
all  that  he  knew,  he  realized  how  little 
even  he  understood  about  God  and 
his  grace.  Like  the  man  looking  into 
the  lake,  Paul  saw  only  that  near  the 
surface.  The  truth  in  the  depth  was 
hidden  from  his  eyes.  He  looks  in  faith 
beyond  his  understanding  to  say: 
"How  unsearchable  are  his  judgments, 
and  how  inscrutable  his  ways!" 

We  stand  on  the  edge  of  a  desert. 
Seeing  its  beginning,  we  wonder  at  its 
vast  reaches  beyond  our  sight.  Stand- 
ing beside  the  ocean,  we  are  filled 
with  awe  at  the  throbbing  mystery  of 
the  unseen  beneath  the  surface  and 
beyond  the  horizon  of  our  sight. 

So  we  view  God  and  God's  grace 
toward  man.  What  we  see  and  under- 
stand is  good.  But  beyond  the  sight 
of  our  human  eyes,  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  human  wisdom,  there  are 
vast  regions  of  God's  greatness  and 
grace  that  we  can  only  touch  in  mystic 
wonder:  "O  the  depths  of  the  riches 
and  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God!" 

Praiirr:  Eternal  God,  keep  alive  in 
us  the  throbbing  sense  of  mystery  of 
thy  power  and  grace  moving  in  our 
world  and  in  our  lives.  Amen. 

LEONARD  GARRETT 

SEPTEMBER  15 

"But  I  say  to  you,  Love  your 
enemies  and  pray  for  those 
who  persecute  you,  so  that  you 
may  he  sons  of  your  Father 
who  is  in  heaven;  for  he  makes 
his  sun  rise  on  the  evil  and  on 
the  good,  and  sends  rain  on 
the  just  and  on  the  unjust." 
— Matthew  5:44-45 

iljATHER,  forgive  them  not;  for 
(~+J  I  they  know  what  they  do."  These 
words  found  scratched  on  the  wall  of 
a  World  War  II  concentration  camp 
are  very  human  words — words  we 
might  have  inscribed  on  our  own 
prison  wall  had  we  been  one  of  mil- 
lions of  Jews  imprisoned  and  then 
exterminated  by  the  Nazis.  But  God 
does  not  allow  us  vindictiveness.  The 
source  of  forgiveness  is  with  him  and 
not  with  us. 

Jesus'  command  that  we  love  our 
enemies  draws  a  distinct  line  between 
our  kind  of  love  and  God's  kind  of 
love.  It  is  the  difference  between  the 
bitter  slogan  of  the  concentration 
camp  and  the  words  of  Jesus  upon 
the  cross,  "Father,  forgive  them;  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do."  God's 
kind  of  love  includes  all  men,  espe- 
cially those  who  do  not  love  us  in 
return. 

God  has  chosen  to  win  the  world 


by  love  rather  than  force.  He  is  the 
kind  of  God  who  sends  his  rain  upon 
the  evil  and  the  good.  He  has  a  way 
of  breaking  the  circle  of  evil  in  our 
world  with  goodness. 

In  this  Scripture,  Jesus  is  pushing 
his  disciples  beyond  simple  patience 
toward  positive  goodwill  for  our 
enemies.  He  is  calling  us  to  deal  with 
men,  not  on  our  own  terms,  or  as 
they  have  dealt  with  us,  but  in  the 
way  God  has  dealt  with  us  .  .  . 
"while  we  were  enemies  we  were 
reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of 
his  Son"  (Romans  5:10). 

#rayrr:  Father,  we  confess  we  are 
not  inclined  to  love  our  enemies.  May 
our  experience  of  thy  forgiveness  be 
so  large  in  measure  that  it  spills  over 
from  our  life  into  the  lives  of  those 
about  us,  especially  our  enemies. 
Amen. 

JAMES  H.    BOICE,   JR. 

SEPTEMBER  22 

We  know  that  in  everything 
God  works  for  good  with  those 
who  love  him,  who  arc  called 
according  to  his  purpose. — 
Romans  8:28 

'/Tj'HE  APOSTLE  did  not  say, 
VJ'  "Everything  that  happens  is 
good."  Life  presents  us  with  uninvited 
tragedy,  failure,  suffering,  and  the  final 
deterioration  of  the  body,  plus  the 
inevitable  social  results  of  immorality, 
corruption,  prejudice,  selfishness,  and 
man's  brutality  to  his  fellowman. 

When  one  dares  to  say  "that  every- 
thing works  for  good,"  it  is  imperative 
to  add,  as  did  Paul,  "for  those  who 
love  God  and  are  compelled  by  his 
purpose." 

"Those  who  love  God"  propose  to 
see  life  tohole  through  the  eyes  of  a 
great  faith;  to  see  the  world  through 
God's  eyes;  even  to  try  to  see  the 
members  of  the  poor  human  race  itself, 
as  the  late  French  novelist  George 
Bernanos  suggests,  as  our  Lord  saw 
them  from  the  cross.  His  love,  working 
within  us,  pieces  together  the  broken 
fragments  of  life  in  order  to  accom- 
plish good  (not  only  "in  everything" 
but  also  "in  spite  of  everything")  and, 
thus,  to  give  life  ultimate  meaning. 

Unless  this  love  of  God  energizes 
our  motives,  even  great  wealth  may 
accomplish  no  good  purpose.  With 
that  love,  however,  prosperity,  success, 
good  health,  peace,  freedom,  the  ad- 
vance of  justice,  and  the  warmth  of 
Christian  fellowship  are  seen  as  gifts 
from  the  hand  of  God. 

William  Temple,  late  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  said,  "Those  who  love  and 


serve  God  find  in  all  that  happens 
occasion  to  love  and  serve  him  more. 
Of  course  this  argument  is  peculiarly 
irritating  to  the  atheist  or  agnostic.  The 
Christian  finds  confirmation  of  his  faith 
whatever  happens.  If  he  has  earthly 
happiness,  he  turns  to  God  with 
thanksgiving;  if  he  has  earthly  sorrow, 
he  turns  with  renewed  eagerness  to 
the  Eternal  Love,  and  gives  thanks  for 
what  impelled  him  to  seek  God  once 
again." 

Jlrajifn  We  turn  to  thee,  our  Father, 
in  the  experience  of  sorrow  or  in  the 
times  of  good  fortune.  In  all  things, 
enable  us  to  seek  and  fulfill  thy  pur- 
pose. Amen. 

J.  ARTLEY  LEATHKRMAX 

SEPTEMBER  29 

And  if  you  are  Christ's,  then 
you  arc  Abraham's  offspring, 
heirs  according  to  promise. — 
Galatians  3:29 

^/jTlIE  British  novelist  Ford  Madox 
VJ'  Ford,  in  a  book  titled  A  Man 
Could  Stand  Up,  wrote  that  after  eat- 
ing, sleeping,  and  fighting  for  years 
in  cramped  and  crowded  trenches,  the 
soldiers  found  that  World  War  I  was 
over,  and  at  last  they  could  stand  up, 
and  look  up. 

The  men  who  had  crouched  in  fear 
and  filth  for  so  long  again  could  stand 
erect  as  men  were  meant  to  do,  free 
from  the  deadly  fire  of  machine  guns. 
What  a  relief  and  joy  it  was  when  the 
source  of  stark  fear  was  removed  and 
a  man  could  look  up,  laugh  and  live! 

When  a  person  is  not  Christ's,  he  is 
living  in  the  cramped  posture  of  sin, 
he  is  crouched  in  the  fear  of  death, 
he  is  looking  clown  into  the  filth  of 
life,  and  he  sees  not  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

II  you  are  Christ's,  you  will  look 
up  in  joy  from  the  fear  and  failure  and 
filth  which  formerly  had  gripped  your 
spirit.  You  will  look  up  in  confidence. 
you  will  stand  erect  in  exuberant  joy! 
You  will  live  in  freedom. 

If  you  are  Christ's,  you  are  a  n 
ber    of    his;    and    by    virtue    of    this 
membership    in    him,    you    come    to 
inherit  the  blessing  that  was  promised, 
the  kingdom  of  Cod. 

JJragrr:  Our  heavenly  father,  I 
thank  thee  for  the  relationship  that 
is  mine  with  thy  Son,  Jesus,  the  Christ. 
I  thank  thee  for  the  fulfilled  promise 
of  thy  reality  in  my  life.  I  come  con- 
tinually to  accept  the  gift  of  eternal 
life  through  thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen. 

— J.  HABLEY  THOMPSON 
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In  a  rented  store  building,  a  new 
Methodist  outreach  provides . . . 


A  Church  for 


TOPEKA'S 
INDIANS 


Q 


"UTSIDE  a  former  fruit  market 
on  North  Tyler  Street  in  Topeka, 
Kans.,  a  hand-lettered  sign  pro- 
claims: "Topeka  Indian  Church." 
Apologetically,  the  Rev.  Jesse  Sulli- 
van, founder  of  the  church,  ex- 
plains, "It  should  say  'Topeka  In- 
dian Methodist  Church,'  but  I 
didn't  have  a  big  enough  board." 

The  rude  marker  swinging  in  the 
Kansas  wind  is  typical  of  the 
church  itself.  Without  Jesse  Sulli- 
van, it  would  not  be  there.  Almost 
singlehandedly,  he  built  the  con- 
gregation of  70  members  in  a  little 
less  than  two  years.  His  work  rep- 
resented a  pioneering  outreach  by 
one  of  Methodism's  smallest  but 
fasting  growing  segments — the  Ok- 
lahoma Indian  Mission  Conference. 
[See  Indian  Conference  in  Okla- 
homa, May,  1960,  page  65.] 

Migration  of  job-seeking  Indians 
from  reservations  to  cities  has 
caused  the  conference  to  push  its 
efforts  outside  the  Sooner  State's 
borders.  Since  assigning  Mr.  Sulli- 
van to  Topeka  in  1961,  the  con- 
ference has  paid  the  pastoral  sal- 
aries plus  $100  monthly  for  rental 
of  the  church  building  and  a  par- 
sonage. Topeka  District  of  the 
Kansas  Conference  has  aided,  too, 
with  $50  a  month. 

Pastor  Sullivan,  a  Creek  born  in 
Broken  Arrow,  Okla.,  arrived  in 
Topeka  June  8,  1961,  with  his  wife, 
Leona,  and  their  children,  Peggy, 
17,  and  Obie,  11.  Both  Jesse  and 
Leona  had  just  completed  studies  at 
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Chairman  of  the  official  hoard, 
Marlin  Lundin  is  a  shipping  clerk 
in  a  Topeka  office-supply  firm. 


Among  early   members  of  the  church 
was  Pearl  Hale,  pictured  here  at  her  job 
in  the  laundry  of  a  Topeka  hospital. 


Andrew  Matlwaoshe,  operator 
of  a  bulldozer,  is  superintendent 
of  the  church  school. 


Cook  Christian  Training  School  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  aided  by  Advance 
Special  mission  gifts  of  Methodists. 
( The  well-known  interdenomina- 
tional school,  founded  in  1911, 
trains  Indian  leaders  for  Christian 
work  among  their  own  people.) 

Accepting  the  Topeka  assign- 
ment as  his  first  pastoral  charge, 
Jesse  found  starting  a  church  no 
easy  task.  The  first  "prospect  list," 
he  discovered,  included  more  Rom- 
an Catholics  and  Jehovah's  Wit- 
nesses than  Methodists.  After 
knocking  on  doors  for  about  a 
month,  he  scheduled  die  first  ser- 
vice of  the  new  Indian  congrega- 
tion at  Kansas  Avenue  Methodist 
Church  on  a  Sunday  evening,  July 
11.  No  one  came. 

Undaunted,  he  announced  a  see- 


As  few  children 

live  within  walking 

distance  of  the  church, 

the  pastor's  duties 

each  Sunday  include 

"delivery"  service. 


A  regular  part 

of  Sunday  worship 

is  a  call  for  new 

or  renewed  dedications 

at  the  altar.  Prayers 

for  personal  needs 

follow  the  call. 
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Starting  a  church  where  no  congregation  had  existed 
before,  Pastor  Sullivan  made  all  of  Topeka's  Indian  community 
his  parish.  Visiting  Indians  wherever  he  could  find  them, 
he  offered  both  spiritual  and  material  help.  In  winter 
months,  he  distributed  surplus  food  from  the  city's 
Methodist  Home  for  the  Aged  and  used  clothing 
given  by  members  of  other  local  churches. 


ond  service  the  following  Sunday, 
and  two  worshipers  appeared;  the 
following  Sunday  there  were  eight. 
By  September,  the  store  building 
was  rented,  and  the  congregation 
was  officially  organized  on  October 
29  that  year.  By  the  end  of  the 
conference  year,  Pastor  Sullivan  re- 
ported 44  members. 

At  the  1963  annual  conference, 
Mr.  Sullivan  was  assigned  to  a  new 
pastorate  in  Wichita.  The  Topeka 
church  now  is  served  by  another 
young  Indian,  the  Bev.  Dave  Long, 
Jr.,  formerly  of  Arkansas  City,  Kans. 
Enthusiastically  taking  up  the  chal- 
lenging work,  Mr.  Long  has  a  cal- 
endar that  includes  church  school 
(five  classes)  and  worship  on  Sun- 
day mornings,  MYF  meeting  fol- 
lowed by  singing  and  Bible  study 
for  both  youth  and  adults  on  Sun- 
day evenings,  and  midweek  wor- 
ship on  Wednesday  evenings. 

Like  the  sign  out  front,  Topeka's 
Indian  MebSodist  Church  is  unpre- 
tentious. Although  its  members 
hope  eventually  to  own  a  more 
conventional  edifice,  they  know  a 
Christian  church  is  not  just  a  build- 
ing. As  a  place  where  a  fellowship 
of  believers  meets  to  worship  God, 
the  former  fruit  market  qualifies. 


Many  different  tribes  are  represented 

among  Topeka's  Indian  population,  but  a  majority 

comes  from  the  nearby  Potawatomie  Reservation. 

Peggy  Sullivan  models  a  Kickapoo  Indian-style  dress  which 

her  mother  made  for  ceremonial  occasions — such 

as  when  she  presents  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  sign  language 

in   church   services.    Peggy's    younger    brother,    Obie, 

and  his  pup  watch  with  apparent  disinterest. 
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Pastor  Sullivan  had  $1.50  in  his  pocket  when  he 
invited  four  persons  at  one  of  his  first  services  in  1961 
to  a  party.  The  four  came  with  28  others — and  food 
for  all.  Fellowship  dinners  continue  to  draw 
the  Indian  congregation  closer  together. 


In    the   Sunday-evening  study   group, 
a  Scripture-finding  contest  helps  members 
become  familiar  with  the  Bible.  Here  a  teen-age 
girl  was  first  to  find  a  given  passage.  She 
stands  to  read  the  text  aloud. 


Geneva  Ann  Nocktonick,  10  months,  responds  amiably  as  she  is  handed  by  her  mother 

to  Pastor  Sullivan  for  Baptism.  The  church  lists  10  baptized  children   as  preparatory   members. 
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.RE  YOU  a  conformist?  Most  per- 
sons are,  most  of  the  time.  But  can 
you  say  "no"  and  dare  to  be  different 
when  those  around  you  are  doing 
things  which  you  know  to  be  wrong? 
One  mark  of  a  Christian  teen-ager  is 
the  ability  to  tell  right  from  wrong  and 
to  act  accordingly. 

You  do  not  need  to  be  a  freak,  but 
you  do  need  to  pick  your  friends.  Try 
to  run  with  a  crowd  that  does  the  right 
things.  Then  most  of  the  time  you  can 
conform  easily — and  with  propriety. 
Do  you  want  an  example? 

A  girl  we  will  call  Mary  moved  from 
Kansas  to  Philadelphia.  Some  class- 
mates in  her  new  school  invited  her  to 
a  party.  They  seemed  like  nice  kids, 
so  she  accepted  gladly;  but  it  turned 
out  that  the  guests  all  drank  and 
petted.  It  took  real  courage  for  her  to 
say  "no"  in  the  face  of  their  wise- 
cracks. But  she  did  it. 

Later  at  church,  Mary  joined  the 
Methodist  Youth  Fellowship — and 
found  good  friends  there.  Now  she 
belongs  to  a  group  in  which  she  can 
conform  and  have  fun  without  violat- 
ing her  conscience. 

There  are  many  relatively  harmless 
things  which  you  want  to  do  the  way 
your  friends  do.  You  want  to  wear 
your  hair  according  to  the  latest  fad. 
You  want  to  dress  in  style,  know  the 
words  to  the  latest  popular  songs,  and 
keep  up  with  the  disk  jockeys.  Some 
adults  object  to  teen-agers  conforming 
in  such  ways.  However,  I  do  not,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  go  to  extremes,  and 
do  not  let  these  interests  get  in  the 
way  of  their  education  or  religious  life. 
Good  luck. 
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I'm  16  and  enjoy  parties  and 
dances.  My  one  problem  is  the  way 
I  perspire  under  my  arms.  I'm  always 
the  first  girl  at  a  party  to  show  mois- 
ture. By  the  time  the  evening  is  over, 
it  is  really  noticeable.  My  boyfriend 
says  he  doesn't  mind,  but  I  do.  I  have 
tried  every  known  deodorant  and  anti- 
perspirant.  Nothing  helps.  What  can 
I  do?—W.V.  This  is  the  kind  of 
problem  which  seems  very  important 
to  you  now,  but  which  will  seem  much 
less  important  later  on.  Count  your 
blessings.  You  have  a  boyfriend.  You 
go  to  parties  and  dances.  You  have 


fun.  Even  with  your  perspiration  prob- 
lem, you  are  far  luckier  than  many 
girls.  Try  to  wear  dresses  on  which  the 
moisture  will  not  be  so  noticeable, 
prints,  for  example,  instead  of  solid 
colors.  Then  ignore  the  condition. 


ot 


Doesn't  a  girl  deserve  a  room  of  her 
own?  I'm  in  junior  high.  I  have  to 
share  my  room  with  my  bratty,  pesky, 
disorderly  nine-year-old  sister.  She 
never  puts  her  things  away.  My 
friends  say  it  looks  as  though  I  live 
in  the  city  dump.  Please,  what  can  I 
do? — D.M.  A  private  room  is  nice, 
but  not  absolutely  essential.  Millions 
of  sisters  share  bedrooms.  Is  your  room 
large  enough  to  run  a  divider  down 
the  middle?  A  bookcase,  for  example, 
or  a  planter?  Then  you  could  keep 
your  side  clean.  Ask  your  parents  to 
write  out  rules  for  you  and  your  sister 
to  follow.  Suggest  that  they  arrange 
rewards  for  your  sister  when  she  lives 
up  to  them.  Try  to  be  tolerant.  Re- 
member, you  were  nine  yourself,  once. 


01 


I'm  a  boy,  19,  and  live  at  home 
with  my  folks.  They  can't  realize  that 
I've  grown  up.  Recently  I  wanted  to 
go  hunting  with  my  friends,  but  they 
wouldn't  let  me  go.  They  treated  me 
like  a  10-year-old.  Is  this  fair? — B.J. 
Try  to  be  tolerant  of  your  parents. 
What  they  did  probably  was  unfair; 
it  is  hard  for  them  to  realize  that  you 
are  grownup.  Most  parents  have  the 
same  difficulty  in  releasing  controls  on 
their  grown  children.  You  should  still 
listen  to  their  advice,  but  by  this  time, 
they  should  have  confidence  in  your 
own  good  judgment  in  most  matters. 


oa 


Why  does  my  father  ride  me  all 
the  time?  He  never  used  to.  Now  he 
scolds  me  about  my  records,  my 
friends,  my  clothes,  my  grades,  and 
even  the  pimples  1  have  on  my  face. 
He  says  teen-agers  are  barbarians.  He 
acts  like  he  would  like  to  slap  me,  but 


By  RICHMOND  BARBOUR 


he's  afraid  to — I'm  a  lot  bigger.  Will 
he  ever  change? — J.B.  Probably 
your  father  will  change  if  you  avoid 
a  complete  break.  When  you  were 
little,  you  never  challenged  him.  For 
a  long  time,  he  has  been  your  boss  and 
the  dominant  male  in  your  home.  Now 
you  are  beginning  to  think  for  your- 
self. Many  fathers  feel  challenged  at 
times  by  their  big  sons,  so  they  are 
likely  to  be  very  critical.  If  you  can 
hold  out  until  he  is  able  to  accept  you 
as  an  adult,  he  will  feel  proud  of  you 
and  will  criticize  less. 


01 


My  parents  don't  have  a  car.  I  have 
no  way  to  take  my  girl  to  the  movies. 
Her  mother  has  offered  to  take  us.  I 
would  be  embarrassed  if  she  did.  My 
girl  says  I  am  silly.  Do  you  think  so, 
too? — W.N.  I  do  not  think  you  are 
silly.  It  is  customary  for  boys  or  their 
families  to  provide  transportation  on 
dates.  However,  if  there  is  no  other 
way  that  you  can  go  out  together, 
you  might  well  reconsider.  You  would 
soon  get  over  your  embarrassment. 


Cm-toon  by  Charles  M.   Schulz. 
©  11)63  by  Warner  Press,   Inc. 


"All    right,    so   your   hair    is   coming 

down  a   little  bit.    .   .    If  you  were  deeply 

spiritual,  you  wouldn't  worry 

so  much  about  outward  appearances!" 
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Is  it  wrong  for  a  girl  to  go  with  a 
boy  three  years  older  than  herself? 
I  am  14  and  have  been  seeing  a  boy 
17.  However,  the  kids  are  talking 
about  me  at  school  and  giving  me  a 
bad  reputation.  What  shall  I  do? — 
M.F.  If  you  were  18  or  19,  a  three- 
year  age  span  would  be  unimportant. 
However  the  difference  between  14 
and  17  could  matter  quite  a  bit,  par- 
ticularly if  the  boy  is  sophisticated  for 
his  age.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  for 
you  to  find  someone  younger. 


oa 


I'm  a  boy  of  16.  My  parents  were 
raised  in  the  south.  I  have  grown  up 
in  California.  I  have  a  job  in  a  super- 
market. One  of  my  best  friends  is  a 
Negro.  He  is  a  good  boy,  too.  My 
parents  would  make  me  quit  work  if 
they  knew  about  our  friendship. 
Would  you  call  their  feeling  preju- 
dice? Why  are  they  so  stupid? — F.R. 
I  am  glad  that  you  have  discovered 
that  people  are  people,  regardless  of 
skin  color.  We  should  judge  individ- 
uals by  what  they  are  as  persons.  Are 
they  honorable?  Are  they  kindly?  And 
so  on.  However,  millions  of  people  feel 
as  your  parents  feel.  You  can  call  it 
prejudice  or  tradition.  You  should  not 
call  them  stupid.  Rather,  they  are 
products  of  the  environment  in  which 
they  were  reared,  just  as  you  are  the 
product  of  the  environment  in  which 
you  are  growing  up.  There  is  much 
racial  tension  just  now.  Understanding 
is  needed  on  both  sides.  Name  calling 
only  makes  matters  worse. 


oa 


I'm  14  and  have  been  dating  a  girl 
of  12.  We  have  a  lot  of  fun  together. 
However,  her  mother  says  that  I  am 
too  old  for  her.  She  believes  I  have 
a  bad  influence  on  her.  Is  she  right? 
— G.P.  A  girl  of  12  is  pretty  young 
to  be  having  dates.  Perhaps  you  could 
be  having  a  bad  influence,  without 
realizing  it.  In  any  event,  the  girl 
should  obey  her  mother,  and  you 
should  respect  her  mother's  wishes. 
You  still  have  lots  of  time! 


oa 


1 m  a  boy  14.  One  Friday  night  I 
asked  a  girl  to  go  with  me  to  a  party 
on  Saturday.  She  was  nice  about  it, 
but  said  she  couldn't.   Several   days 
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Bishop  Nail  Answers 
Questions  About  .  .  . 


What  does  'Judaeo-Christian'  mean?  It  means  simply  "Jewish- 
Christian,"  and  referring  to  culture,  or  heritage,  or  faith,  it  indicates 
that  Jews  and  Christians  have  much  in  common.  Many  Christians 
hesitate  to  admit  it,  but  we  share  a  background  of  beliefs  and 
practices. 

This  is  not  to  deny  the  fact  that  there  is  a  new  covenant  follow ing 
on  and  superseding  the  old  one,  that  we  have  a  New  Testament 
building  upon  the  Old,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is,  for  us,  the  fulfillment 
of  all  that  was  promised.  Yet,  we  dare  not  forget  or  forfeit  the  setting 
out  of  which  we  came.  Judaism  was  the  climate  of  early  Christianity. 
The  Greeks  added  much  (John's  Gospel  is  but  one  of  many  ex- 
amples), but  Judaism  was  the  foundation  upon  which  the  Christian 
superstructure  was  erected. 

Jesus  put  this  well  when  he  said,  more  than  once,  that  he  did  not 
come  to  destroy  the  old,  but  to  complete  (fulfill)  it. 

What  is  religion?  Unquestionably,  this  is  the  most  misunderstood 
of  terms;  and  we  are  not  helped  by  the  fact  that,  despite  the  common 
translations  of  Acts  26:5  and  James  1:26-27,  it  is  not  known  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  seems  to  have  come  from  the  Romans,  who  were 
not  very  religious  as  we  think  of  the  word. 

Theistic  (as  contrasted  with  naturalistic)  religion  is  well  described 
by  Adolf  Harnack,  New  Testament  scholar,  in  these  words:  "Religion 
is  eternal  life  in  the  midst  of  time,  by  the  strength  and  under  the 
eyes  of  God." 

Christianity  limits  religion  still  further — to  the  thought  of  God  as 
Father,  as  revealed  by  the  Son  whom  he  gave  to  mankind  because 
he  loved  the  world  of  men  so  much. 

Cian  a  layman  be  elected  bishop?  He  could  be,  and  has  been, 

though  the  bishop-elect,  chosen  by  tin-  votes  of  ministers  and  laymen 
at  the  Jurisdictional  Conference,  would  have  to  pass  through  the 
stages  of  local  preacher  approved  by  the  district  conference,  minister 
on  trial  approved  by  his  Annual  Conference  Board  of  Ministerial 
Training,  and  then  ordained  deacon  and  elder.  The  ritual  provides 
that  two  elders  present  the  bishop-elect  to  the  presiding  bishop  and 
say,  "We  present  unto  you  this  elder  chosen  to  be  consecrated  a 
bishop." 

William  Taylor,  distinguished  missionary  and  lay  delegate  from 
South  India  to  die  General  Conference  of  1884,  was  elected  while 
still  a  layman,  and  passed  through  the  stages  in  a  matter  of  hours. 
But  much  more  time  is  required  now. 

Bishop    Nail,    in   charge   of   the   Minnesota    .1  .0/    his    questions    were 

ash  •!  during  a  recent  trip  to  India,  Sepal,  and  l'n 
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"Sour  godliness  is  the  devil's  religion" 

—JOHN   WESLEY 

The  minister  noticed  that  one 
man  sat  alone  in  the  front  pew  for 
the  service.  Afterwards  the  pastor 
asked,  "How  is  it  that  you,  a 
stranger,  came  right  down  the 
aisle  and  sat  up  front?" 

"Well,"  said  the  man,  "I'm  a  bus 
driver  and  I  just  came  down  to  see 
how  you  get  everyone  in  the  rear 
of  the  building.  It's  more  than  I  can 
do  in  the  bus." 

— Gertrude  R.  Graves,  Springfield,  111. 


A  church-school  teacher  was  tak- 
ing her  class  of  youngsters  through 
an  art  gallery.  After  describing 
some  of  the  finer  points  of  art,  she 
concluded:  "With  just  one  stroke 
of  the  brush,  Rembrandt  could 
change  a  smiling  face  into  a  frown." 

From  the  rear  of  the  group,  a 
small  voice  piped:  "So  can  my 
mother." 

— Jim  Hewitt,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Two  children  were  discussing 
how  they  arrived  on  this  earth, 
each  equipped  with  a  navel. 

"Well,"  said  one  child,  "when 
God  finishes  making  little  babies  he 
lines  them  all  up  in  a  row  and  then 
punches  each  one  in  the  belly  with 
his  finger  and  says,  "You're  done! 
You're  done!'  and,  'You're  done!' " 

— H.    Nelson   Specht,   Chestertown,    Md. 


To  present  framed  portraits  of 
our  former  ministers  to  the  mem- 
bers of  our  church,  our  Methodist 
Youth  Fellowship  held  a  banquet 
and  presented  the  pictures  to  our 
minister.  He  responded  with: 

"Thank  you.  I'll  turn  these  over 
to  the  Committee  on  Framing  and 
Hanging  Ministers  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble!" 

■ — Susan   Peterson,   Sioux  Falls,   S.Dak. 


Laughter  is  the  best  medicine — and 
if  you  have  a  dose  you'd  li\e  to 
prescribe  for  our  readers,  send  it 
in!  If  it's  used,  we'll  pay  you  $5. 
But  no  stamps,  please;  we  can't 
return  contributions. — Eds. 
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later  I  asked  her  to  go  to  the  movies 
with  me  that  evening.  Again  she  said 
no.  Does  she  have  it  in  for  me  or 
something? — J.C.  She  may  have  it  in 
for  you.  However,  it  could  be  that  she 
merely  resents  last-minute  invitations. 
It  is  best  to  ask  girls  for  dates  a  couple 
weeks  in  advance.  If  she  turns  you 
down  another  time,  better  turn  your 
attention  to  someone  else. 


oa 


I'm  a  boy,  15.  I  have  a  twin  brother. 
We  have  been  in  the  same  classes  all 
through  school.  I  always  have  de- 
pended upon  him.  The  worst  thing  I 
do  is  to  get  answers  on  tests  from  him. 
Even  when  I  know  the  answers  for 
sure,  I  check  with  him.  If  this  keeps 
up  we  will  be  caught.  School  starts 
soon.  Cheating  is  like  stealing,  isn't  it? 
How  can  I  stop  it? — R.B.  Many 
schools  now  separate  twins  in  the  first 
grade  in  order  to  avoid  just  such  prob- 
lems as  yours.  It  is  good  that  you 
recognize  the  difficulty.  I  suggest  you 
change  classes,  so  you  are  not  in  the 
same  rooms  at  school.  It  is  time  for 
you  to  try  your  own  wings.  You'll  be 
lonely  and  frightened  at  first.  Don't  let 
it  throw  you.  Keep  plugging,  and 
you'll  succeed.  Yes,  cheating  is  like 
stealing. 


oa 


I'll  be  a  high-school  junior.  I  am  a 
drum  majorette  and  have  won  several 
contests.  My  grandmother  is  visiting 
in  our  home.  She  saw  me  in  my 
costume  and  really  flipped.  According 
to  her,  no  decent  girl  would  expose 
so  much  of  her  legs,  nor  walk  the  way 
drum  majorettes  walk.  She  told  my 
mother  my  morals  would  be  ruined 
forever.  Mom  defended  me  and  they 
had  a  row.  Dr.  Barbour,  do  you  think 
that  drum  majorettes  are  indecent? 
— M.L.  I  have  known  many  major- 
ettes, and  all  were  decent  girls.  Some 
of  their  costumes  seem  extreme  to  me, 
but  standards  have  changed.  When 
your  grandmother  was  your  age,  the 
sight  of  a  girl's  knee  was  supposed  to 
be  indecent.  Your  parents  are  the  ones 
who  should  make  the  decisions  on 
such  matters.  Try  to  be  patient  with 
your  grandmother  and  to  understand 
her  feelings. 


oa 


Please  warn  other  girls  not  to  make 
the  mistake  my  friends  and  I  made. 
We  went  to  a  party  with  some  boys 
at  a  mountain  cabin.  The  boys  had 


liquor.  For  the  first  time  in  our  lives, 
we  girls  got  drunk.  You  can  guess 
what  else  happened.  Now  I  am  going 
to  have  a  baby.  My  parents  are  send- 
ing me  to  relatives  until  after  the  baby 
is  born.  Then  I  will  give  it  up  for 
adoption.  If  only  I  had  used  better 
sense. — T.M.  I  echo  your  warning 
gladly.  I  am  sorry  for  you.  Wise  girls 
do  not  put  themselves  into  situations 
where  they  will  be  badly  tempted. 
When  drunkenness  is  added  to  an  al- 
ready bad  situation,  nearly  all  restraint 
is  lost.  Serious  trouble  is  inevitable. 
Be  sure  to  place  your  baby  for 
adoption  through  a  licensed  adoption 
agency.  Then  a  good  home  will  be 
found  for  it. 


sa 


How  can  I  get  closer  to  my  mom? 
All  my  friends  can  talk  things  over 
with  their  mothers.  They  get  help  that 
way.  When  I  try  to  talk  with  my 
mother,  she  scolds  me  and  says  bad 
things  about  my  friends.  I'm  afraid  to 
tell  her  anything  important.  I'd  do 
almost  anything  to  get  her  to  under- 
stand me.  Have  you  any  suggestions? 
— M.K.  Try  to  get  your  mother  to 
talk  with  the  mothers  of  some  of  your 
girl  friends.  Perhaps  she  could  see  your 
favorite  teacher,  too.  They  might  help 
her  to  understand  that  you  are  a  good 
girl,  and  that  it  is  a  fine  thing  for 
mothers  and  daughters  to  share  their 
confidences.  Good  luck! 


oa 


I'm  only  11,  but  I  have  a  problem. 
My  mother  died  when  I  was  six  years 
old.  Right  after  that  1  started  sleeping 
with  my  father.  I  still  do.  My  best 
friends  say  it  is  immoral.  Is  it? — E.T. 
I  can  understand  your  need  to  be  with 
your  father  after  losing  your  mother. 
I'm  sure  there  is  nothing  immoral  in 
your  present  sleeping  arrangement. 
However,  the  time  is  coming  soon 
when  you  should  have  your  own 
bedroom,  and  sleep  alone.  Plan  on 
making  the  change  before  long.  Get 
your  father  to  help  you  find  pictures 
of  pretty  but  inexpensive  girls'  rooms. 
You'll  have  fun  fixing  one  up. 


Teens — have 


you  a  problem  for  each 
of  your  years?  And  do 
you  need  to  share  them 
with  someone?  Write 
Dr.  Barbour,  c/o  To- 
gether, Box  423,  Park 
Ridge,  111.,  for  a  friend- 
ly discussion  of  them. 
He   understands   teens. 
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Amateur  photographer 

Myrtle  Walgreen  moves  in  on 

a  Japanese  magnolia. 
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'NE  OF  Together's  all-time  fa- 
vorite color  pictorials  was  God's  Won- 
derful Trailside  World  [October, 
1958,  page  35],  and  one  of  the  To- 
gether staff's  all-time  favorite  people 
is  bright-eyed  Myrtle  R.  Walgreen, 
who  took  those  marvelous  pictures 
of  the  plants  and  insects  the  rest  of  us 
pass  by. 

Mrs.  Walgreen,  who  has  been  a 
contributing  editor  to  Together,  took 
up  photography  when  she  was  60. 
Now  at  84,  she  is  much  in  demand 
as  a  lecturer  and  is  a  fellow  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  America. 

That  just  shows  how  this  delightful 
woman  throws  herself  into  everything 
she  does.  She  has  always  done  so, 
whether  it  was  keeping  house,  cook- 
ing soup  and  making  sandwiches  and 
salads  for  the  first  lunch  counter  in  a 
Walgreen  drugstore,  serving  as  the 
sponsor  of  4-H  Club  home-grounds 
beautification  projects,  or  helping 
make  possible  the  jewel-like  Chapel 
in  the  Sky  in  the  skyscraper  that 
houses  the  Chicago  Temple  [see  Jan- 
uary, 1957,  page  1]. 

Never  a  Dull  Day  (Regnery,  $5) 
is  her  autobiography  as  told  to  Mar- 
gueritte  Harmon  Bro.  It  will  intro- 
duce you  to  a  woman  who  says  she 
is  one  of  those  "who  focus  their  lives 
on  husband,  children,  home,  and  com- 
munity ...  I  call  them  the  day-by- 
day  women  who  do  with  zest  the 
things  that  come  to  hand.  They  make 


other  people   more   than   they   could 

have  been   without   encouragement." 

Yes,   that   is   Myrtle  Walgreen. 

Those  textbooks  your  Johnny  or 
Sally  brings  home  from  school:  who 
decided  they  would  be  the  books  from 
which  your  youngsters  will  study? 

Educational  experts?  It  is  true  the 
average  textbook  manuscript  is  ex- 
amined by  qualified  editors,  a  teacher, 
a  scholar,  and  an  expert  on  teaching 
methods  before  it  goes  to  press.  After 
publication,  it  has  to  pass  hundreds 
of  state  and  local  selection  committees 
before  being  examined  by  countless 
teachers. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Throughout  the 
country,  groups  of  people  who  can 
claim  no  standing  as  educators  have 
prevented  the  adoption  of  certain 
books  and  forced  the  alteration  of 
others.  Jack  Nelson  and  Gene  Roberts, 
Jr.,  planned  a  magazine  article  on 
how  these  minority  groups,  intent  on 
imposing  their  own  ideas,  can  con- 
trol the  books  from  which  children 
study,  and  they  found  so  much  ma- 
terial they  wrote  a  book  instead.  The 
Censors  and  the  Schools  (Little, 
Brown,  $4.50)  is  a  careful  account 
of  censorship  that  ranges  from  the 
story  of  Robin  Hood  to  the  Girl  Scout 
Handbook. 

Organized  attacks  by  minority  pres- 
sure groups  have  removed  from  the 
shelves  such  authors  as  Thomas  Mann, 


Thomas  Wolfe,  MacKinlay  Kantor, 
Margaret  Mead — and  Shakespeare. 
(They  were  unable  to  remove  Robin 
Hood.  Even  the  Sheriff  of  Notting- 
ham spoke  up  from  England  in  Robin's 
defense.) 

What  kind  of  people  are  involved 
in  these  attacks  on  school  books?  Peo- 
ple like  you  and  me,  and  our  next- 
door  neighbors,  spurred  on  by  emo- 
tional appeals  of  self-styled  patriots; 
veterans'  groups  such  as  the  American 
Legion;  lineage  societies  such  as  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion;  newer  bodies,  such  as  the  White 
Citizens  Councils  and  the  John  Birch 
Society;  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People; 
and  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
B'nai  B'rith.  Other  religious  groups, 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  have 
not  remained  silent  cither;  but  the 
greatest  pressure  is  from  the  far  right. 

"Every  so  often,"  said  one  book 
editor,  "I  look  through  the  morning's 
mail  and  begin  feeling  that  the  only 
way  we  could  escape  criticism  is  to 
print  a  different  textbook  for  each 
schoolchild." 

When  you  blend  all  colors  you  get 
a  muddy  gray,  and  the  caution  with 
which  publishers  have  tried  to  ap- 
pease all  groups  has  created  a  similar 
lack  of  character  in  the  books  they 
turn  out  for  school  use.  Controversj 

is  ((iiisciously  avoided,  issues  often  arc 
artificially  balanced,  a  point  of  view 
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Crisis  in  the  Classroom 


WHEN  OUR  dog  was  a  pup,  he 
had  a  passionate  desire  to  communi- 
cate. He  barked;  he  cried  in  a  high- 
pitched  voice;  and  he  groaned,  rum- 
bled, howled,  and  sighed.  He  also 
sent  out  urgent-sounding  messages 
via  a  rubber  squirrel  that  squeaked. 

If  we  still  did  not  understand 
him,  he  took  a  hand  or  arm  in  his 
mouth,  or  curled  around  our  feet 
like  a  cat  to  herd  us  in  the  direction 
he  wanted  us  to  go. 

He  also  wanted  to  examine  all 
mail,  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
books;  and  when  we  told  him  we 
were  taking  him  to  school,  I  am  sure 
he  thought  that  now  he  was  going 
to  learn  to  read.  But  it  was  Obedi- 
ence School,  and  he  still  is  illiterate. 

According  to  a  report  from  the 
Reading  Reform  Foundation,  hu- 
man youngsters  are  not  much  better 
off.  The  foundation's  155-member 
National  Advisory  Council,  which 
includes  principals  of  distinguished 
private  and  preparatory  schools,  au- 
thors, civic  leaders,  and  education 
authorities,  terms  it  a  terrible  situa- 
tion. 

The  foundation  is  crusading  for 
a  return  of  the  alphabet  to  "its 
proper  place  as  the  basis  of  elemen- 
tary reading  instruction  in  English." 
This  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
National  Education  Association, 
which  has  said  in  one  of  its  publi- 
cations that  the  alphabet  method  is 
as  outmoded  as  the  wooden  clipper 
ship. 

Children  in  most  public  schools 
are  taught  to  read  by  the  "whole- 
word"  method.  This  involves  recog- 
nizing one  word  from  another  by 
its  total  shape  and  unique  character- 
istics. The  names  of  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  are  learned  in  the  sec- 
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ond  grade,  but  it  usually  is  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  third  grade,  or  in 
the  fourth  grade,  before  alphabetical 
arrangement  comes  along.  Phonics, 
which  is  teaching  students  to  read 
and  enunciate  by  sound,  is  taught 
only  in  a  desultory  way,  the  founda- 
tion charges. 

The  "whole-word"  method — also 
known  as  "look-say,"  picture-read- 
ing, or  configuration — has  definite 
disadvantages,  say  supporters  of  the 
alphabet-phonic  system.  The  num- 
ber of  word-shapes  a  child  can  mem- 
orize in  a  year  is  about  300  to  400, 
and  without  knowledge  of  the  al- 
phabet, he  is  helpless  when  he  meets 
a  new  word.  Thus,  texts  are  con- 
fined to  memorized  words,  and  many 
children,  bored  with  the  whole 
thing,  turn  to  television.  A  subsidi- 
ary effect  of  contour-reading  is  a 
breakdown  of  handwriting  and 
spelling  ability. 

It  was  a  best-selling  book — Why 
}ohnny  Can't  Read,  by  Rudolf 
Flesch — that  tossed  the  controversy 
into  the  public's  lap  in  1955. 

I  took  a  small  survey  in  our  office 
and  discovered  that  our  first  manu- 
script reader  cannot  remember  when 
she  learned  to  read.  She  thinks  her 
mother  taught  her  before  she  started 
school.  A  father  spoke  critically  of 
the  contour  method,  which  he  be- 
lieves delayed  his  son's  reading  bad- 
ly, but  he  reminded  me,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  the  capable  children  who 
are  also  coming  out  of  the  public 
schools. 

It  all  goes  to  show  that  education 
has  now  become  as  controversial — 
and  emotional — as  sports  or  politics. 
I  hope  it  always  remains  just  as  im- 
portant. 

— Barnabas 


by  the  author  is  becoming  a  rarity. 
What  can  you  do  for  Johnny  and 
Sally?  First,  I  suggest  you  look  into 
those  piles  of  books  they  bring  home 
from  school.  If  you  feel  the  books  are 
too  bland,  you  can  supplement  them 
with  other  reading  that  reflects  the 
point  of  view  you  hope  your  young- 
sters will  develop.  Then,  you  can 
make  yourself  heard.  If  you  are  a 
member  of  a  vocal  minority  group,  I 
will  not  have  to  urge  you  to  make 
your  own  views  known.  But  if  you 
disagree  with  censorship  by  nonedu- 
cators,  I  suggest  you  tell  your  school 
superintendent  so.  The  voices  of  a 
few  complainers  can  be  louder  than 
the  wishes  of  the  many — unless  the 
many  speak  out,  too. 

It  was  Jacob  Payton,  long  con- 
nected with  the  Christian  Advocate, 
who  gave  Ralph  W.  Sockman  the 
original  idea  for  Whom  Christ  Com- 
mended (Abingdon,  $2.50).  Religion 
is  so  often  thought  of  in  terms  of 
warnings  and  rebukes,  why  not  write 
about  the  compliments  Christ  paid, 
he  suggested. 

That  was  20  years  ago.  Now  Dr. 
Sockman,  retired  from  his  44-year 
ministry  at  Christ  Church,  Methodist, 
in  New  York  City,  does  write  of  the 
people  who  won  praise  from  Jesus — 
a  Roman  centurion,  a  poverty-strick- 
en widow,  a  woman  who  anointed 
Him  with  precious  perfume,  John  the 
Baptist,  and  others  well  known  and 
little  known.  And  as  he  writes,  he 
makes  11  realistic  and  varied  aspects 
of  human  nature  relevant  to  current 
life   situations. 

I  enjoyed  Dr.  Sockman's  book,  and 
I  think  you  will,  too. 

In  Terrible  Swift  Sword  (Double- 
day,  $7.50),  Bruce  Catton  continues 
the  Centennial  History  of  the  Civil 
War  begun  in  The  Coming  Fury, 
maintaining  the  comprehensive  pace 
set  in  the  first  of  the  projected  three- 
volume  history. 

Catton  this  time  examines  major 
events  from  midyear  1861  through 
most  of  '62,  from  the  war  in  the  west 
to  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  and 
the  removal  of  McClellan  as  com- 
mander of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
It  is  a  creditable  addition  to  Catton 's 
writings  and  ends  on  a  promise  of  an 
exciting  third  volume:  "So  the  armies 
[Union]    began   to   march." 

Catton  also  joined  with  his  son 
William,  history  instructor  at  Prince- 
ton, to  write  Two  Roads  to  Sumter 
(McGraw-Hill,  $5.95)  in  which  the 
careers  of  Lincoln  and  Davis,  from 
their  birth  in  Kentucky  (within  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  each  other)  through 
their  growth  and  development  to  the 
start  of  the  Civil  War,  are  studied. 

Some  surprising  similarities  and  dif- 
ferences in  the  moral  and  intellectual 
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development  of  the  opposing  leaders 
are  revealed.  Easy  reading,  Two 
Roads  to  Sumter  develops  a  theme 
of  unusual  interest,  enhancing  the 
elder  Catton's  reputation,  portending 
a  future  for  the  younger  as  a  historian. 

The  sheer  joy  of  imagination  ex- 
pressed in  motion  pervades  Helen 
Borten's  book  for  youngsters,  Do  You 
Move  As  I  Do?  (Abelard-Sehuman, 
$2.75). 

It  is  a  delightful  exploration  of  the 
child's  emotional  responses  to  feeling 
and  movement,  challenging  to  the  im- 
agination and  in  impeccable  artistic 
taste.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  gift  to 
give  a  member  of  the  small-fry  set, 
this  could  be  it. 

In  Cairo,  on  November  6,  1944, 
Lord  Moyne,  the  highest-ranking  dip- 
lomat outside  London,  was  shot  and 
killed  by  two  Jewish  boys — one  17 
and  one  22.  It  was  the  most  dramatic 
piece  of  terrorism  committed  by  the 
Stern  group,  a  small  secret  terrorist 
group,  during  a  period  when  6  mil- 
lion Jews  were  being  slaughtered  al- 
most like  sheep. 

War  correspondent  Gerold  Frank 
attended  the  trial.  Now  he  has  written 
The  Deed  (Simon  and  Schuster, 
$4.95)  as  a  chilling  but  compassionate 
study  of  two  boys  who  were  per- 
suaded they  could  change  the  course 
of  history  by  killing  a  man  calmly, 
coldly,  with  premeditation.  Their 
cause  was  freedom  for  Israel,  and 
their  act,  terrible  as  it  was,  was  one 
of  the  first  of  a  series  that  so  con- 
fused and  bedeviled  the  British  that 
they  turned  the  problem  over  to  the 
United  Nations  and  the  first  Jewish 
state  in  2,000  years  became  a  reality. 

I  have  been  reading  about  that 
state  today  in  The  Splendor  of  Israel 
(Harper  &  Bow,  $6.50).  It  takes  a 
writer  of  unusual  talents  to  reflect 
the  vitality  of  an  ancient  land  that 
has  been,  virtually,  born  again. 
Bobert  Payne  is  such  a  writer,  and  his 
storytelling  prose  is  strong  and  fast 
moving.  I  wish  the  photographs  ac- 
companying it  had  something  of  its 
drama,  but  you  cannot  ask  for  every- 
thing. 

This  being  Aldersgate  Year,  I  am 
going  to  double  back  to  a  book  that 
has  been  off  the  press  for  some 
months.  It  is  Eugene  L.  Smith's  dis- 
cussion of  the  issues  involved  in  the 
Christian  world  mission  today,  God's 
Mission — and  Ours  (Abingdon, 
$3.25).  A  Baptist  minister  recently 
thought  it  was  so  good  he  sat  down 
and  wrote  me  a  note  suggesting  that 
it  be  widely  read  not  only  by  Meth- 
odists but  by  all  evangelical  denomi- 
nations. 

Dr.  Smith  is  general  secretary  of 
our  Methodist  Board  of  Missions'  Di- 


vision of  World  Missions;  but,  like 
charity,  his  book  begins  at  home.  He 
has  some  very  frank  things  to  say 
to  American  churches,  emphasizing 
bluntly  that  you  cannot  export  what 
you  do  not  have,  and  asking  by  what 
right  can  we  expect  younger  churches 
to  have  a  greater  spiritual  vitality  than 
their  parent  churches. 

Yet  the  younger  churches  by  their 
very  situation  do  have  characteristic 
strengths  that  may  not  be  found  in 
their  parent  churches.  A  larger  pro- 
portion of  their  membership  lias  conic 
to  the  church  through  a  clear  break 
with  the  past,  a  larger  proportion  of 
members  stay  within  the  church  at 
sacrifice,  and  it  is  probably  easier  for 
a  non-Christian  to  be  really  converted 
than  for  a  nominal  Christian,  Dr. 
Smith    says. 

Throughout  this  enlightening  book, 
the  link  between  our  own  American 
churches  and  the  mission  churches 
throughout  the  world  is  forged  more 
and  more  strongly.  When  you  have 
finished  it,  you  will  never  need  to 
ask:  "What  have  missions  to  do  with 
me?" 

Among  television  viewers,  it  is  pos- 
sible Walter  Kerr  is  best  known  as 
Jean  Kerr's  husband.  For  Mrs.  Kerr's 
two  best-selling  books  and  numerous 
TV  appearances  have  made  her  name 
familiar  to  almost  everybody. 

In  New  York  City  theater  circles, 
however,  the  drama  critic  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  is  known  as  a 
man  of  taste  and  courage.  I  have  been 
fascinated  by  a  collection  of  his  arti- 
cles and  reviews  titled  The  Theater 
in  Spite  of  Itself  (Simon  and  Schus- 
ter, $5),  and  I  recommend  them  to 
anyone  whose  pulse  beats  faster  when 
the  curtain  goes  up. 

A  years  trip  around  the  world,  long 
discussions  with  non-Christian  and 
Christian  leaders,  and  much  reading 
of  both  Christian  and  non-Christian 
literature  resulted  in  some  changes  in 
thinking  for  theologian  Nels  F.  S. 
Ferre. 

"A  new  feeling  has  come  over  me," 
he  writes  in  The  Finality  of  Faith 
(Harper  &  Bow,  $2.75).  "I  have  both 
suffered  much  and  found  fresh 
sources  of  satisfaction  in  this  new 
climate  .  .  .  Never  have  I  understood 
as  now  the  need  for  faith." 

To  have  finality  of  faith,  he  is 
careful  to  explain,  "does  not  mean 
having  the  final  answers.  Whoever 
knows  all  the  answers  has  no  faith. 
What  he  has  is  knowledge." 

Considering  Christianity  in  relation 
to  other  world  religions,  he  oilers  his 
belief  that  Christ  is  not  in  but  for  all 
religions  and  this  demands  a  radical 
reappraisal  and  retooling  of  all  re- 
ligions. He  believes  there  is  hope  for 
the  world  if  we  genuinely  accept  the 
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Before  the  divine  summons  comes,  have 
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your  Will  to  carry  on  missionary 
work  abroad?  This  is  the  work  of  The 
Church  to  which  you  have  dedicated 
time  and  money. 

As  a  Will  provides  for  your  loved  ones, 
let  it  also  provide  for  sending  God's 
Gospel  to  the  overlooked  and  unloved 
ones  among  His  children. 
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full  meaning  of  who  Christ  was — the 
universal  love  of  God,  whom  we  can 
completely  accept  and  completely 
trust. 

It  will  not  take  you  long  to  read  Dr. 
Ferre's  book — the  first  time.  But  after 
you  have  read  it,  you  may  want  to  go 
back  to  its  various  chapters  again  and 
again.  He  is  a  stimulating  Christian 
thinker. 

The  history  of  republics  has  been 
the  history  of  repeated  failures.  From 
the  ancient  republics  of  the  Greeks 
to  those  of  the  modern  era — France, 
Germany,  and  Latin  America — many 
have  fallen  into  chaos  or  tyranny. 

The  genius  of  the  American  repub- 
lic was  to  devise  a  government  by 
representation  of  the  people  in  which 
democracy  was  restrained  from  its 
own  excesses.  Here  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  played  a  unique 
and  extraordinary  role,  says  Neil  Mac- 
Neil  in  Forge  of  Democracy  (McKay, 
$6.75). 

MacNeil  put  in  four  years  of  pains- 
taking research  before  writing  this 
excellent  study  of  the  House  as  a 
living  political  institution.  Historical- 
ly, the  House  has  challenged  every 
president  and  every  Senate  since 
George  Washington.  And  on  its  floor 
have  been  enacted  the  political  crises 
of  the  United  States  for  more  than  17 
decades. 

In  the  pages  of  MacNeil's  book  you 
will  find  the  heroes  and  rascals,  be- 
hind-the-scenes struggles,  the  memor- 
able debates  and  votes,  and  the  mood 
and  temper  of  this  great  lawmaking 
body. 

Nothing  new  has  been  added  to  the 
"facts  of  life"  since  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  but  the  candor  with  which  they 
have  been  presented  to  young  people 
has  changed  widely  through  the  cen- 
turies. What  began  in  this  country 
as  Puritan  sermonizing  by  ministers 
behind  closed  doors,  and  "for  young 
men  only,"  has  developed  into  scien- 
tifically documented  sex-education 
books  for  boys  and  girls  on  an  equal 
basis. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion's publishing  department,  Associa- 
tion Press,  has  pioneered  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  no-nonsense  discussions 
of  "the  facts"  since  1909,  when  it  pub- 
lished a  little  106-page  booklet  called 
From  Youth  Into  Manhood.  The  au- 
thor was  Winfield  S.  Hall,  a  physician 
and  professor  of  psychology  at  Meth- 
odist-related Northwestern  University. 

In  the  years  since,  the  "Y"  has 
fostered  other  books,  each  stepping 
ahead  with  the  times.  Its  latest  is  Love 
and  the  Facts  of  Life  (Association 
Press,  $4.95)  by  Evelyn  Millis  Duvall. 

This  fully  illustrated  352-page  vol- 
ume gives  frank  answers  to  some  25,- 
000  searching  inquiries  of  teen-agers 


about  every  aspect  of  boy-girl,  man- 
woman  relations.  A  previous  book  on 
sex  education  by  Dr.  Duvall,  published 
in  1950,  has  sold  more  than  2  million 
copies  in  cloth  and  paperback  edi- 
tions, and  has  been  used  in  schools, 
churches,  and  youth  agencies  across 
the  country. 

Ruth  M.  Rasey  grew  up  in  a  Ver- 
mont saltbox  house  that  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  same  family  for  five 
generations.  When  it  was  sold  in  1938 
and  family  possessions  were  moved 
to  new  homes,  an  old  curly  maple  and 
cherry  desk  yielded  a  trove  of  diaries, 
bundles  of  personal  papers,  and 
several  books. 

Those  crumbling  yellow  pages  are 
the  basis  for  Miss  Rasey 's  story  of 
the  people  who  lived  in  the  old  house 
on  Windy  Summit  and  the  surround- 
ing community  from  colonial  times  to 
the  20th  century.  Out  of  the  Saltbox 
(Rand  McNally,  $4.95)  has  the  true 
savor  of  New  England  when  the  dis- 
trict schoolhouse,  the  saw  and  grist- 
mill, the  blacksmith  shop,  the  cheese 
factory,  the  village  store,  the  sap 
house,  the  town  hall,  the  depot,  and 
the  meetinghouse  were  all  corner- 
stones of  community  life. 

Famed  photographer  Margaret 
Bourke-White  has  nearly  as  close  an 
affinity  to  the  typewriter  as  she  has 
to  her  cameras.  Her  Portrait  of  Myself 
(Simon  and  Schuster,  $5.95),  thus, 
is  an  autobiography  that  will  leave 
most  women  breathless.  Men  will  be 
fascinated  too,  except  those  who  find 
it  subtly  embarrassing  for  a  woman  to 
be  so  capable. 

Miss  Bourke-White  was  just  out  of 
college  when  she  saw  the  dramatic 
photographic  possibilities  of  American 
industry.  She  created  such  powerful 
photographs  of  Cleveland  steel  mills 
that  she  was  assigned  to  do  the  first 
photography  on  a  new  business  maga- 
zine called  Fortune.  When  Fortune 
was    followed    by    Life,    she    began 


Professional  photographer  Margaret 
Bourke-White,  symbol  of  achievement. 
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travels  all  over  the  world  as  a  foreign 
correspondent-with-a-camera,  report- 
ing wars,  politics,  and  social  and 
political  revolution  on  three  continents. 

It  was  following  the  Korean  War, 
when  she  was  in  Japan,  that  success- 
ful, glamorous  Margaret  Bourke- 
White,  full  of  the  joy  of  living,  sure 
she  could  cope  with  anything,  was 
stricken  by  Parkinson's  disease.  The 
word  incurable  was  attached  to  it 
then,  but  in  the  midst  of  her  valiant 
fight  to  stall  off  its  crippling  effects, 
a  new  technique  of  brain  surgery  was 
developed.  Two  operations  have 
opened  the  road  back  to  health  for 
her,  and  she  now  is  pursuing  it  as 
determinedly  as  she  sought  permission 
to  fly  combat  missions  during  World 
War  II. 

Miss  Bourke-White  has  photo- 
graphed Stalin,  Gandhi,  and  many 
other  notables,  was  torpedoed  off 
North  Africa  during  World  War  II, 
took  pictures  in  the  dread  Nazi  death 
camps  immediately  after  the  war,  and 
did  poignant  storytelling  photography 
of  the  people  caught  in  the  tragedy 
of  civil  war  in  Korea.  All  this,  and 
more,  is  in  her  book. 

As  a  Navy  chaplain  in  World  War 
II,  and  as  an  active  minister,  Glenn 


Alty  Crafts  has  seen  death  in  main- 
forms.  In  Life  Is  Forever  (Abingdon, 
$2),  he  considers  the  timeless  ques- 
tion: "What  happens  after  death?" 

The  material  in  the  book  was  first 
presented  as  a  series  of  sermons  to 
the  congregation  of  Christ  Methodist 
Church,  Snyder,  N.Y.  It  still  reads  as 
if  it  were  being  spoken,  but  now  as 
if  it  were  being  spoken  in  conversa- 
tion with  the  reader. 

To  the  beginning  Christian,  it  is 
a  welcome  door  to  consideration  of 
basic  Christian  belief.  To  older  Chris- 
tians, it  is  a  warm  and  optimistic 
restatement  of  faith. 

When  my  friend  Sally  Wesley  was 
editing  Feeding  Fifty,  she  was  con- 
stantly getting  letters  from  women 
who  wanted  fund-raising  ideas.  It  is 
for  them  that  I  mention  this  next 
book. 

McCall's  Book  of  Fund-Raising 
Ideas  (Prentice-Hall,  $4.95)  is  a 
complete  manual  on  how  to  select  and 
run  a  group  money-raising  project. 
Marjorie  Fatt  Chester  and  Richard 
Marek  even  go  so  far  as  to  provide 
sample  press  releases,  announcements, 
and  so  forth  to  help  the  novice  chair- 
man. 

— Barnabas 


EXPERIENCE 

Not  always  by  blinding  light, 
Nor  prison  chains  burst  at  night, 
Does  God  reveal  his  power. 

Nor  do  seas  spread  apart, 

Or  a  broken  and  contrite  heart, 

Always  tell  us  He  is  near. 

At  times  in  bitter  tears 

His  tender  love  to  us  appears. 

In  still  small  hours,  in  quiet  and  peace, 
His  Presence  gives  us  sweet  release. 

Not  always  the  way  I  plan 

Does  God  stretch  forth  his  strong  hand; 

Still  I  cannot  say 

He  failed  to  touch  my  life  this  day. 

—JAMES   W.  COOK 


"Our  people 
are  blessed 
by  use  of 
The  Upper 
Room" 

A  pastor  writes: 

"Three  years  ago  our  church  was  order- 
ing eighty-five  Upper  Rooms  each  issue. 
We  steadily  increased  that  order  to 
approximately  three  hundred  each  issue 
before  going  on  the  every  member 
family  plan.  Since  that  date  we  order 
and  use  nine  hundred  copies  of  each 
issue.  Our  people  are  blessed  by  use  of 
The  Upper  Room,  and  I  feel  there  is  a 
genuine  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life." 

Many  churches,  like  this  one,  supply  The 
Upper  Room  to  every  member  family. 
Many  families  order  it  for  themselves 
or  for  their  friends.  The  cost  is  insig- 
nificant, and  can  be  made  self-support- 
ing. The  results  are  often  inspiring. 
The  forth-coming  September  -  October 
issue  is  the  annual  World  Christian  Fel- 
lowship Number,  made  up  of  contribu- 
tions from  thoughtful  Christians  of  coun- 
tries around  the  world.  Order  now  the 
number  of  copies  you  will  need. 


0 


Ten    or    more    to 
one     address,     7 
cents    per    copy, 
postpaid.      Indi- 
vidual subscrip- 
tions  (by  mail) 
$1.00  a  year,  3 
years  for  $2.00. 
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OME  time  ago  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  reading  an  author's  outline 
of  what  he  was  attempting  to  do  in 
his  next  novel.  He  wrote  directly  and 
humbly  concerning  his  purposes  which 
were  all  admirable. 

Actually,  he  was  trying  to  reveal 
the  tawdriness  of  our  way  of  life  and 
hold  up  before  us  a  picture  of  our 
immaturity.  Through  certain  charac- 
ters, he  hoped  that  this  generation 
would  see  itself  as  in  a  mirror  and 
perhaps  repent  for  many  of  its  sins. 
One  could  not  help  but  admire  this 
man's  aim,  and  I  felt  that  the  book 
would  be  worth  reading. 

Well,  I  read  the  book  and  I  was 
terribly  disappointed.  It  failed  com- 
pletely in  fulfilling  the  purpose  which 
the  author  had  set  for  himself.  I  had 
sympathy  with  the  book  because  of 
his  aims,  but  it  was  still  a  poor  per- 
formance. Friends  who  read  the  book 
without  having  seen  the  author's 
notes  were  so  disgusted  that  they 
thought  the  man  had  betrayed  his 
best  self  and  was  a  part  of  the  con- 
temporary  disease   destroying  us. 

The  moral  is  that  there  is  often  a 
vast  chasm  between  what  we  aim 
for  and  what  we  accomplish.  This  is 
clear  enough.  The  tragedy  is  that  we 
do  not  see  what  we  have  produced; 
we  see  only  what  we  were  trying  to 
produce. 

Almost  any  author  will  look  at  his 
own  books  through  the  rose-colored 
glasses  of  high  aims  and  pure  inten- 
tions. Unless  he  is  one  of  those  rare 
men  who  can  learn  from  critics  rather 
than  resent  them,  he  may  continue  his 
career  living  in  an  unreal  world  where 
he  is  never  driven  to  learn  the  skills 
which  would  make  his  results  some- 
what commensurate  with  his  dream. 

This  is  not  only  a  writer's  dilemma. 
I  see  it  particularly  in  preachers  and 
their  sermons.  I  am  afraid  that  no  one 
is  more  guilty  of  this  than  I  am. 

A  sermon  comes  to  a  man  as  a  kind 
of  vision.  His  imagination  takes  fire 
as  the  idea  strikes,  and  he  begins  to 
develop  it  with  excitement.  Then  he 
preaches  it,  and  perhaps  the  congrega- 
tion does  not  respond,  except  feebly 


or  adversely.  He  concludes  at  once 
that  they  are  wrong  and  that  in  some 
strange  and  perverse  way  they  were 
not  capable  of  getting  the  point. 
Hardly  ever  does  he  say  that  he  must 
have  failed  in  his  presentation.  He 
never  really  heard  the  sermon  as  it  was 
delivered,  but  only  as  he  had  intended 
it  to  sound. 

This  is  the  reason,  I  suppose,  why 
so  many  preachers  never  improve 
very  much.  They  are  never  driven  to 
the  hard  work  of  discovering  how  to 
say  the  thing  so  that  it  will  sound  to 
the  congregation  as  they  heard  it  in 
their  own  minds. 

This  runs  through  much  of  our  life. 
A  man  with  a  religious  experience 
needs  the  criticism  of  the  church  or 
he  is  likely  to  burn  out  like  a  rocket 
in  the  thin  air  of  his  own  emotionalism. 
We  need  to  pray  for  the  grace  to  lis- 
ten to  the  critics  and  to  believe  that 
when  our  efforts  are  not  well  received, 
it  is  probably  because  they  are  not 
well  presented. 

Let  us  learn  a  lesson  from  the 
comic  strip  Peanuts.  Charley  Brown 
could  not  understand  why  his  base- 
ball team  lost  all  the  time,  when,  as 
he  said,  they  were  so  sincere.  Sincerity 
is  not  quite  enough  and  the  dream 
is  not  much  good  unless  we  can  make 
it  perceptible  to  those  who  are  hear- 
ing us  present  it.  A  man's  life,  like  a 
book,  is  not  to  be  judged  by  what  he 
had  in  mind  but  by  what  he  produced. 
This  is  the  only  basis  for  those  whom 
we  serve,  to  judge. 

And  now  it  is  time  for  us  to  look  at 
some  books. 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS  TOGETHER, 

by  William  Saroyan  ( Harcourt  Brace, 
World,  $3.95).  I  looked  forward  to 
this  with  great  anticipation.  I  have 
had  some  wonderful  hours  reading 
Saroyan,  and  I  remember  a  short 
story  he  wrote  called  The  Presbyterian 
Choir  Singer  as  one  of  the  delights  of 
my  life.  It  is  with  a  heavy  heart,  there- 
fore, that  I  have  to  tell  you  that  this 
book  is  just  trash,  apparently  dashed 


out  by  a  talented  man  to  cash  in  on 
the  present  mania  for  sex  in  novels. 
Saroyan  has  a  kind  of  whimsical  style 
that  looks  at  men  and  their  behavior 
through  the  eyes  of  the  young.  I  have 
always  felt  a  sort  of  purity  and  inno- 
cence in  his  style  which  never  be- 
came mawkish  or  overly  sentimental. 
But  when  that  same  style  is  applied  to 
describing  people  with  no  purpose 
and  little  dignity,  it  becomes  the 
sickly,  sweet  atmosphere  of  rotting 
flowers.  In  a  word,  it  makes  you  feel 
queasy. 

I  wonder  what  has  happened  to 
Saroyan,  and  if  he  will  find  himself 
again.  It  is  bad  enough  when  a  man 
with  no  talent  turns  out  a  cheap  book, 
but  the  tragedy  is  increased  a  thou- 
sandfold when  a  writer  has  great 
potential. 

My  prayer  is  that  the  Lord  will 
restore  this  man  to  the  straight  path 
and  that  he  will  give  us  a  fine  book 
to  make  us  forget  this  one. 

THE  SILENCE  OF  HISTORY,  by 

James  T.  Farrell  (Doubleday,  $4.95). 
Here  is  the  story  of  a  young  Irishman 
without  much  money  making  his  way 
through  the  University  of  Chicago.  It 
has  the  ring  of  authenticity,  and  it  is 
probably  at  least  semiautobiographi- 
cal. 

Farrell  has  a  curiously  flat  style 
that  never  seems  to  fill  out  life  in  all 
its  dimensions.  There  is  on  the  other 
hand  a  sense  of  reality  and  under- 
statement which  carries  a  certain  au- 
thority and  conviction.  I  had  the  feel- 
ing from  time  to  time  that  he  thought 
he  was  saying  something  more  impor- 
tant than  ever  got  across  to  me.  It  is 
not  the  kind  of  book  that  one  finds 
too  difficult  to  put  down,  and  yet  it  is 
a  book  that  deals  with  real  issues  and 
portrays  real  people. 

I  once  knew  a  preacher  who  dealt 
with  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  in  such 
a  commonplace  manner  that  I  always 
wished  a  trumpet  would  sound  to 
make  my  blood  flow  a  little  faster.  I 
feel  something  of  the  same  about  this 
book,  which  should  have  sounded  a 
note  now  and  then   about  the  glory 
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of  youth  and  the  greatness  of  young 
men  facing  life. 

But  I  suppose  I  have  no  right 
to  ask  writers  to  give  me  just  what 
I  want. 

THE  STREET  WHERE  THE 
HEART  LIES,  by  Ludwig  Bemelmans 
(World,  $3.95).  Bemelmans  always 
wrote  about  offbeat  characters  who 
are  so  unworldly,  charming,  and 
unique  that  you  are  carried  into  a 
land  of  Oz.  This  one  is  no  exception 
and  talks  about  a  little  street  in  Paris 
with  strangely  innocent  men  and 
women  wandering  in  and  out  of  night 
clubs,  living  under  bridges,  and  un- 
touched by  the  sin  of  the  world. 

It  is  amazing  that  any  man  can 
write  this  way  and  carry  the  convic- 
tion that  Bemelmans  does.  I  always 
have  the  feeling  that  he  sees  people 
on  a  different  level  from  other  writers. 
This  is  a  sort  of  Parisian  Cannery  Row 
book,  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  pay- 
ing it  a  compliment.  You  will  not  get 
much  moral  uplift  out  of  this  one,  but 
you  will  get  an  hour  or  so  of  delight- 
fid  wandering  through  a  strange  and 
childlike  world. 

CORONATION,    by   Paul    Gallico 

(Doubleday,  $2.95).  When  Paul  Gal- 
lico got  hold  of  a  surefire  formula 
with  his  Mrs.  'Arris  stories,  he  appar- 
ently decided  to  keep  on  that  path. 
This  is  the  story  of  an  English  family 
who  went  to  the  coronation  where 
everything  went  wrong  and  yet, 
strangely  enough,  everything  went 
right  before  it  was  all  over.  Gallico 
does  know  Cockneys  and  the  English 
people  so  that  he  can  write  about 
them  with  humor  and  dignity.  I  en- 
joyed the  book  although  I  had  the 
feeling  all  the  way  through  that  I  was 
a  victim  of  a  very  pat  formula.  But  a 
fellow  does  not  mind  being  mesmer- 
ized if  he  knows  it  and  enjoys  it. 
Chances  are  that  if  you  have  liked 
Gallico  in  the  past,  you  will  like  Gal- 
lico in  Coronation. 

THE  MOUSE  ON  THE  MOON,  by 
Leonard  Wibberley  (Morrow,  $3.95) 
is  in  quite  a  different  mood.  Some  of 
you  saw  the  Disney  picture,  The 
Mouse  That  Roared,  and  this  book  by 
the  same  author  is  in  the  same  spirit. 
It  is  a  satire  and  a  welcome  relief  from 
the  power  madness  of  the  nuclear  con- 
test. 

For  while  Russia  and  America  are 
worrying  and  trying  to  be  first  to  the 
moon,  a  little  country  in  Europe 
achieves  the  task  quite  simply. 

It  is  not  all  nonsense,  however. 
There  are  some  very  sharp  thrusts 
at  the  pretenses  and  hypocrisies  of 
people  who  have  forgotten  what  it 
means  to  be  human.  This  is  a  book 
to  pick  up  when  the  headlines  are 
ominous    and    society    seems    stupid. 
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MERLE  T1LLEY  CARROLL 


ETE1VS  face  was  sad  as  lie 
stood  on  die  old  dock  at  White- 
cap  Bay  and  looked  toward  the 
small  hospital  on  the  hill  overlook- 
ing the  water. 

The  warm,  early-September  sun- 
shine made  his  eyes  squint  as  he 
wondered  which  hospital  window 
might  be  that  of  Cap'n  Bib. 

Cap'n  Bib  wasn't  really 
a  captain  of  a  ship  any- 
more; he  spent  most  of  his 
time  reading  and  telling 
about  die  days  when  every- 
one near  the  bay  went  out 
into  the  deeper  waters, 
fishing  during  long  weeks 
and  months  every  year. 

And  Cap'n  Bib  liked  to 
take  Peter  and  his  friends 
sailing  on  the  little  sail- 
boat Heron.  Sometimes,  he 
would  even  let  Peter  haul 
on  the  lines  of  the  Heron 
and  feel  the  tug  of  the  rud- 
der in  his  own  hands. 

Only  three  days  before, 
Peter  and  Cap'n  Bib  had 
sailed  from  this  same  dock 
across  the  bay  and  back, 
just  as  they  had  sailed 
many  times  before. 

But  three  days  ago,  the 
wind  blew  hard,  and  the 


"Peter  and  Susan,  and 
several  Scouts,  waved  at  the 
captain  from  the  dock." 


waxes  beat  against  the  sun-faded 
planks  of  the  litde  sailboat.  They 
were  just  tying  up  at  the  dock  when 
Cap'n  Bib  turned  suddenly  and 
lost  his  balance.  He  fell  with  one 
leg  twisted  under  him  and  was  not 
able  to  move. 

Peter  ran  for  help.  He  found 
some  fishermen  on  the  shore.  They 
carried  Cap'n  Bib  to  the  little  hos- 
pital, where  a  doctor  could  bandage 
his  leg  and  he  could  rest  while  it 
healed. 

Now  Peter  waited  on  the  dock. 
While   he   waited,    he    tried    to 
think  of  something  to  do  to  make 
Cap'n  Bib  feel  better. 

Peter  thought  of  the  little  white 
cottage  where  Cap'n  Bib  lived  all 
alone,  not  far  from  the  water's 
edge.  And  Peter  thought  of  Cap'n 
Bib's  flower  boxes,  too,  where  the 
captain  planted  sage  and  dill  along 
with  his  flower  seeds. 

Flowers  would  be  a  nice  gift  to 
make  the  captain  feel  better.  But, 
no,  Cap'n  Bib  might  feel  kinda 
sissy  if  flowers  were  sent  to  the  hos- 
pital. 

Peter  thought  of  the  get-well 
cards  that  came  to  him  when  he 
missed  school  with  measles.  He 
had  enjoyed  the  cards,  but  they 
were  like  cartoons  and  Cap'n  Bib 
might  not  feel  like  laughing. 

At  the  sound  of  running  feet, 
Peter  turned  around.  It  was  Susan, 
who  lived  down  the  block  from  his 
house.  She  was  carrying  a  basket 
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filled  with  scraps  of  bright  cloth. 
She  set  the  basket  down  and  knelt 
beside  it  on  the  dock. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  Peter 
asked. 

"My  Scout  troop  is  studying 
ship's  signals,  and  I'm  trying  to  earn 
my  badge,"  she  said.  "These  are 
some  old  scraps  my  mother  gave 
me  that  were  left  from  her  sewing, 
and  I  think  they'll  make  dandy 
flags,  don't  you?" 

"Hm-m,"  Peter  said. 

"Help  me  cut  out  the  flags  and 
sew  them,"  Susan  said,  "And  I'll 
let  you  get  on  the  Heron  and  pre- 
tend to  send  me  a  message." 

"I  wish  I  could,  but  I  can't," 
Peter  said,  shaking  his  head  as  he 
looked  at  the  heap  of  bright  cloth — 
reds  and  yellows,  blues  and  whites 
— in  Susan's  basket.  "I'm  down  here 
trying  to  think  of  something  really 
special  to  do  to  make  Cap'n  Bib 
feel  better." 

"Our  Sunday-school  class  is  send- 
ing him  some  flowers  that  we  grew 
ourselves,"  Susan  said.  "Why  don't 
you  send  him  a  get-well  card?  A 
get-well  message  is   always  nice." 

Peter   sighed.    "That's    fine,"   he 


said,  "but  I  want  to  do  something 
extra-special." 

He  started  to  walk  away.  But 
suddenly  he  turned  and  said, 

"Oh,  Susan!  You've  given  me  an 
idea.  If  Cap'n  Bib's  doctor  will  let 
us,  we  can  send  Cap'n  Bib  a  real 
get-well  message.  I'll  not  only  help 
you  and  the  other  Scouts  but  you 
can  help  me,  and  even  the  Heron 
can  help,  too." 

Peter  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  to 
ask  his  mother  to  phone  Dr.  Watts, 
and  to  ask  his  father  to  help  with 
the  ship's  signals. 

The  next  day,  Dr.  Watts  went  in- 
to Cap'n  Bib's  room. 

"Cap'n  Bib,  this  is  not  a  hospital 
order,  but  one  of  your  shipmates 
wants  to  give  you  a  message,"  he 
said. 

"I  talked  to  your  young  friend 
Peter,  yesterday,  and  I'm  going  to 
let  Miss  Stevens  help  you  to  your 
window  for  a  few  minutes,  this 
morning.  There  will  be  something 
by  the  dock  I  want  you  to  see." 

"Hm-m,"  Cap'n  Bib  said,  looking 
surprised. 

At  exactly  11,  Miss  Stevens  rolled 
Cap'n  Bib's  chair  to  die  window. 


Below,  alongside  the  dock,  the 
Heron  rocked  up  and  down  on  the 
water.  On  her  rigging  flew  a  row  of 
little  homemade  flags. 

A  bright  smile  spread  over  Cap'n 
Bib's  lace. 

There,  in  flag  code,  just  the  way 
Peter's  father  had  learned  in  the 
Navy,  was  the  message,  "cai-i  \i\ 

IS  NOT  ON  BOARD." 

Flying  with  this  message  was  the 
emergency  pennant,  asking  for  ac- 
tion as  soon  as  the  captain  saw  it. 

Peter  and  Susan,  and  several 
Scouts,  waved  at  die  captain  from 
the  dock. 

Next  morning,  Dr.  Watts  called 
Peter.  "Cap'n  Bib  is  lots  better, 
Peter,"  he  said.  "He  will  be  home 
very  soon." 

Later  that  day,  Cap'n  Bib  used 
his  bedside  telephone  to  call  Peter. 
"Please  tell  your  friends  I  was  glad 
to  get  die  flowers,"  he  said,  "and 
please  say  'thanks'  to  all  the  Scouts 
for  helping  you  send  me  such  a 
good  message.  I  will  be  going  home 
on  Sunday,  and  in  a  few  days,  we 
will   all    go   sailing. 

"And"  he  added,  "maybe  we  will 
send  some  more  messages,  too." 


Let's  M oh  6U  Octopus 


Y  OU  CAN  have  lots  of  fun  with  an 
octopus  that  you  can  make  by  your- 
self. Besides  being  nice  to  play  with, 
it  will  look  pretty  on  your  bed  or 
dresser  while  you  are  in  school. 

You  will  need  some  yarn,  in  pink 
or  brown,  or  any  color  you  like,  and 
two  black  buttons.  Ask  your  mother 
if  she  has  some  yarn  you  may  use. 

Cut  the  yam  in  pieces  about  36 
inches  long.  Make  96  pieces,  if  you 
have  enough  yarn.  (Or  you  may  use 
72  pieces.)  Gather  all  the  pieces 
together  at  one  end  and  tie  them 
tightly  with  another  piece  of  yam. 
Spread  the  yarn  below  where  it  is  tied 
and  put  in  a  small  ball  of  yam.  You 
may  use  a  small  rubber  or  plastic  ball, 
instead. 

Now  gather  the  yam  again  below 
the  ball  and  tie  as  tightly  as  you  can. 

Divide  the  pieces  of  yarn  into  eight 
groups.  Braid  each  group  and  tie  the 
braids  at  the  ends.  This  makes  the 
octopus'  arms. 

Now  sew  on  the  buttons  for  eyes, 
and  your  octopus  is  ready  to  play  with! 


He   will   make   a   nice   birthday   gift 
for  a  friend,  too. 

— Dorothy  Ahns 


2 


Slowly  up  the   river, 

See  the  big  ships  go 

With  the  tugboats  and  the  barges. 

Hear  the  loud  horns  blow! 

Slowly  up  the  river, 
See   them   sailing  out  of  sight   .    .    . 
It  must  be  nice  to  be  on  one — 
Someday   I   hope   I  might! 

— Vivian  C.   Couled 
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SELECTED  BITS  FROM  YOUR 


A  Lutheran  Says  'Thanks' 

HOWARD  A.  KUHNLE,  Pastor 

St.   Paul's  Lutheran   Church 

Richmondville,  N.Y. 

Thanks  to  Bishop  Gerald  Kennedy 
for  his  devastating  review  of  Georgie 
Winthrop  by  Sloan  Wilson  [Browsing  in 
Fiction,  May,  page  69). 

Europa  Magnificent 

FRANK  B.  STANGER,  President 

Asbury  Theological  Seminary 

Wilmore,  Ky. 

Let  me  congratulate  you  for  the  ex- 
cellent Methodist  Europa  [June,  page 
35].  It  is  done  magnificently  and  mas- 
terfully. As  a  student  of  Methodist  his- 
tory and  one  who  has  had  limited 
travels  amid  places  of  Methodist  inter- 
est in  Europe,  I  am  delighted  that  you 
are  sharing  this  kind  of  information 
with  all  of  the  "people  called  Method- 
ists." 

Report  From  West  Berlin 

ERNST  SCHOLZ,  Editor 

The    Evangelist 

Berlin,   West   Germany 

Congratulations  to  you  for  Together 
of  June,  1963.  It  is  indeed  a  masterpiece. 
Methodist  Europa  with  the  new  maps 
to  Methodism  across  the  Atlantic  is 
brilliant  and  a  welcome  guide  for 
travelers. 

May  God  bless  your  important  work 
the   longer,   the  more. 

Dr.  Scholz  is  district  superintendent, 
Northeastern  Conference,  The  Method- 
ist  Church    of    Germany. — Eds. 

Where  to  Worship  Abroad 

MRS.   C.   DUDLEY    INGERSON 

Butler,  N.J. 

Should  You  Go  Abroad?  [June,  page 
33]  revived  memories  of  the  summer 
of  1962  which  my  husband,  our  two 
children,  and  I  spent  in  Europe.  After 
attending  worship  services  conducted 
in  Danish,  French,  and  Italian,  it  was  a 
joy  to  find  several  English  services  on 
the  Continent  and  at  Army  posts. 

In  the  Methodist  church  in  Florence, 
Italy,  the  preacher  got  the  spirit  of  his 
message  over  to  us  even  though  he 
spoke  in  Italian.  In  conversation  later, 
we  discovered  that  his  English  is  excel- 
lent. In  Naples,  we  were  given  a  cordial 
reception  at  Casa  Materna  [see  Casa 
Materna:  Home  for  Naples  'Bambinos,' 


August,  1958,  page  63].  In  London,  we 
attended  a  service  in  historic  Methodist 
Central  Hall. 

Methodists  planning  on  traveling  in 
Europe  will  do  well  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  A  Guide  to  English  Language  Con- 
gregations in  Selected  Large  Cities  of 
the  Near  East  and  Europe.  Write  to: 
the  Department  of  Overseas  Union 
Churches,  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  475  Riverside  Drive,  New 
York  27,  N.Y.— Eds. 

'Requirement1  Is  the  Issue 

J.  ALTON  TEMPLIN,  Assoc.  Pastor 

Wesley  Methodist   Church 

Springfield,    Mass. 

The  issue  in  The  Courts  and  Religion: 
What's  Coming  Up  Next?  [Church  in 
Action,  June,  page  3]  is  NOT  whether 
it  is  constitutional  to  pray  or  to  read  the 
Bible  in  public  school.  The  issue  is  that 
this  shall  not  be  required  by  any  law 
or  board. 

The  article  should  have  emphasized 
the  compulsory  factor  all  the  way 
through. 

Merely  reciting  a  prayer  or  reading 
the  Bible  does  not  make  one  religious 
or  irreligious,  but  to  be  required  to  do 
so  by  law  is  unconstitutional  according 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Church  leaders  and  educators  com- 
ment on  this  issue  in  the  Powwow, 
Religious  Illiteracy:  Its  Cause  and  Cure, 
page  21. — Eds. 

Do  Courts  Usurp  Power? 

JOHN  M.  KELLY 

Lo?ig   Beach,  Calif. 

The  Courts  and  Religion:  What's 
Coming  Up  Next?  [June,  page  3]  missed 
the  real  issue. 

The  First  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution means  that  Congress  has  no 
power  to  legislate — favorably  or  un- 
favorably— in  religious  matters.  Where, 
in  the  absence  of  federal  authority,  did 
the  federal  courts  get  the  assumed  au- 
thority to  adjudicate  in  religious  mat- 
ters? 

The  Constitution  rigidly  restricts  fed- 
eral powers.  The  Tenth  Amendment 
specifically  grants  to  states  all  powers 
not  specified  in  the  Constitution.  Thus 
the  usurpation  of  powers  by  the  fed- 
eral government  in  matters  of  schools 
and  religion  has  done  violence  to  the 
freedoms    guaranteed    Americans. 


The  founders  knew  that  no  man  nor 
group  of  men  has  total  truth,  and  that 
only  by  testing  and  experimenting  can 
we  learn  the  laws  of  nature.  The 
founders  tried  to  make  sure  that  federal 
power  would  not  become  the  dead  end 
in  man's  aspiration  toward  truth  and 
freedom  under  God.  Their  worst  fears 
have  become  a  reality. 

How  can  the  exercise  of  religious 
worship  (such  as  Bible-reading  and 
saying  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  public 
schools)  be  contrary  to  the  intent  of 
the  First  Amendment  when  that  amend- 
ment was  added  to  protect  the  right  to 
worship? 

The  real  aim  of  the  opponents  of  wor- 
ship in  schools  is  to  separate  man  from 
God,  not  to  separate  church  and  state. 

No  Bureaucracy,  Please 

HERMAN  A.   LEHWALD,   Pastor 
Trinity   Methodist   Church 
Moberly,   Mo. 

Bishop  Gerald  Kennedy  takes  a  real- 
istic view  in  How  Big  Should  a  Church 
Be?  [April,  page  32].  "Let  us  rejoice  in 
our  present  unity  and  in  our  freedom," 
he  concludes.  This  is  better  than  a 
"church  bureaucracy"  which  would 
weaken  all  denominations  that  united. 

Honor  Los  Angeles  Safe  Walkers 

CHARLES   S.   KENDALL,   Pastor 

Hollywood  First  Methodist  Church 

Hollywood,  Calif. 

Thank  you  for  the  color  pictorial  on 
Hollywood's  Fifty-Year  Folks  [June, 
page  1].  Our  people  were  delighted.  We 
had  47  couples  a  year  ago,  but  81  this 
year!  Next  year  we  think  we'll  go  to 
100.  There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  this 
interest. 

This  June,  I  had  our  first  "Traffic 
Safety"  Sunday,  honoring  various  cate- 
gories of  drivers,  even  backseat  drivers! 
I  also  gave  recognition  to  those  who 
have  been  able  to  walk  safely  in  this 
giddy  traffic. 
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Display  stimulates  youngsters. 

Helps  Church-School  Teacher 

MRS.  MILTON  ANDREWS 

Colfax,  Wash. 

How  anyone  can  teach  in  church- 
school  without  Together  is  beyond  my 
comprehension. 

My  third-grade  unit  on  Friends  of 
Jesus  inspired  a  bulletin  board  on  which 
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we  mounted  pictures  of  Jesus,  the 
disciples,  E.  Stanley  Jones,  and  Albert 
Schweitzer — all  taken  from  Together. 
This  display  has  motivated  my  class  to 
learn  what  it  means  to  be  a  friend  of 
Jesus  themselves,  and  they  have  sug- 
gested ways  of  following  him. 

The  second-grade  class  is  looking 
forward  to  next  year,  when  they  can 
learn  through  such  pictures. 

Re  a  Monolithic  Church 

RUSSELL  L.  CHRYSLER 

Moscow,  Idaho 

Speaking  as  one  Methodist  layman, 
I  am  disquieted  by  the  news  of  con- 
tinuing merger  discussions  between 
Methodists  and  other  Protestants  [see 
Report  Progress  in  Talks  on  Proposed 
Union   of  Churches,  June,   page  4]. 

I  cannot  believe  such  a  move  would 
strengthen  the  Christian  church  in 
America.  Indeed,  it  might  have  the  op- 
posite effect.  How  does  one  spread 
Christianity?  Through  a  monolithic 
church  and  a  fairly  uniform  message,  or 
through  diversity  in  message  and  in- 
terpretation? In  my  view,  history  sup- 
ports the  latter,  and  my  personal  obser- 
vation  tends   to   buttress   it. 

A  Solution  to  Cheating 

MILDRED  MARSH 

Knoxville,  Iowa 

As  a  teacher,  I  have  faced  the  prob- 
lem in  Does  Your  Child  Cheat  on 
Exams?   [June,  page  43]. 

I  always  stressed  to  pupils  that  the 
material  in  a  course  is  worth  knowing 
and  the  experience  of  many  persons 
shows  how  useful  it  is.  If  a  pupil  does 
not  prepare  his  lessons  himself,  he  de- 
prives himself  of  this  knowledge.  He 
may  fool  the  teacher,  but  some  day  this 
lack  may  be  meaningful. 

This  principle  ought  to  be  emphasized 
in  schools,  for  the  pupil  should  see 
that  he  cheats  himself.  It  puts  the  pupil 
on  his  own. 

Too  Much   Parental   Pressure 

PAUL  L.  SPURLOCK,  Principal 

Ludwigsburg  American  High  School 

Ludwigsburg,  Germany 

Does  Your  Child  Cheat  on  Exams? 
impressed  me,  especially  because  I  am 
deeply  concerned  over  the  pressures 
a  number  of  parents  seemingly  impose 
on  their  children  for  high  grades. 

I  enjoyed  Should  You  Go  Abroad? 
[page  33]  and  the  color  pictorial  Meth- 
odist Europa   [page   35]. 

Tells    of    Her    Heartwarming 

MRS.  CHARLES  HOCKENBERRY 

Mingo  Junction,  Ohio 

What  a  great  blessing  came  to  my 
heart  as  I  read  and  reread  many  of  the 
articles  in  the  May  issue  of  Together. 

I  am  thankful  that  I've  experienced  a 
heartwarming  similar  to  John  Wesley's. 


Many  times  in  different  circumstances 
I  felt  a  lack  in  what  I  was  doing  and 
longed  for  deep  peace.  I  continued  to 
seek  and  to  pray.  Many  days  were  dark. 

Then  my  little  daughter  contracted 
rheumatic  fever.  But  I  never  thought 
of  blaming  God,  even  though  I  could 
not  understand  it.  Then  my  own  physi- 
cal strength  gave  way.  I  looked  up  and 
said,  "Lord,  I  can't  go  any  farther — I'm 
so  tired."  The  answer  came,  "I  have 
waited  so  long  for  you  to  turn  your  life 
over  to  me.  You  will  find  my  yoke  is 
easy  and  my  burden  is  light." 

May  each  of  Christ's  followers  covet 
the  heartwarming  experience  which 
God  has  waiting  for  those  who  seek 
with   open  hearts. 


Another   Whitefield   reminder. 

Stamp  Collectors  Note 

WILLIAM    GRUNWALDT 

Chicago,  III. 

Together  readers  who  collect  religious 
stamps  [see  Our  Stamps  Tell  a  Story  of 
Faith,  November,  1962,  page  62]  may  be 
interested  in  knowing  that  Bermuda 
several  months  ago  issued  a  four-color, 
1-shilling  stamp  showing  historic 
Christ  Church,  Warwick.  It  was  there 
that  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield  [see 
Eloquent  George  Whitefield,  March, 
page  28]  conducted  an  evangelistic 
campaign  in  1748. 

Enthusiasm  in  Cuba 

ANDRES    TONCE 

Vedado,   Habana,   Cuba 

I  enjoy  Together  tremendously  every 
month.  It  is  one  of  the  best  religious 
magazines  I  have  ever  read. 

I  see  by  the  Church  in  Action  that 
Christianity  is  very  active  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  I  congratulate  Dr. 
Merlino  Cremata  [Christianity  Seen  as 
Only  Deterrent  of  Communism,  Febru- 
ary, page  4].  He  is  right.  Keep  on  work- 
ing for  the  Lord. 

More  on  'Father'  Dyer 

MARTIN  RIST,  Librarian 

IlifJ  School  of  Theology 

Denver,  Colo. 

Dr.  Lowell  B.  Swan,  now  president  of 
Iliff,  personally  procured  the  300-pound 
granite  monument  at  the  summit  of 
Mosquito  Pass   [see  Backtracking  'Fa- 


AN  AID  TO  BIBLE  STUDY 
FOR  THE  WHOLE  FAMILY 

The 

Interpreter's 

Dictionary 

Of  The  Bible 


Never  before  a  dictionary  of  the  Bible 
as  big,  as  beautiful,  as  useful  as  this 
illustrated  encyclopedia;  a  biblical 
reference  that  your  whole  family  will 
use  with  enthusiasm. 

This  dictionary  defines  and  explains 
—  (1)  every  person  named  in  the 
Bible  or  Apocrypha;  (2)  every  plant, 
animal,  and  mineral;  (3)  every  town 
and  region,  hill  and  stream;  (4)  every 
object  used  in  the  Bible;  and,  (5) 
every  biblical  doctrine  and  theo- 
logical concept — plus,  more  than  1,000 
black-and-white  illustrations,  32  pages 
of  full-color  Westminster  maps. 

Bound  to  last  a  lifetime  in  maroon 
cloth;  spine  is  stamped  in  black, 
green,  and  genuine  gold.  Each  volume 
size,  7x10 ',4  inches.  Printed  in  easy- 
to-read  type  on  quality  paper.  Page 
edges  are  stained  maroon  to  match 
the  binding.  Makes  a  choice  gift  for 
the  teacher  or  the  pastor.  (AP) 
Fouk-Volume  Set  postpaid,  $45.00 

Use  our  budget  terms  at  no  extra  cost, 
$9.00    down,    $6.00    per    month    after 
delivery 


CLIP  AND  MAIL  TODAY! 


Please  enter  my  order  for  

set(s)  of  The  Interpreter's  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible  at  $45.00  per  set. 


SEND  TO  

Street  or  RFD 

City  

State  


(      ) 


□  Payment   enclosed 

□  Charge  to  my  account 

□  Open  a  new  charge  account 
Add  state  sales  tax  where  it  applies 

K^okeshiuy 

Send  Moil  Orders  to  Regional  Service  Centert 

DALLAS  I.  TEXAS  .   NASHVILLE  3,  TENN. 

PARK  RIDGE,  ILL.   •   RICHMOND   16,  VA. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  2,  CALIF.  •   TEANECK,  N.  J. 

COKESBURY   RETAIL  STORES 

Atlanta  •    Boltimorc   •   Boston  •   Chicago 

Cincinnati  •   Dallas  •   Detroit  •   Kansas  City 

Los  Angeles  •   Nashville  •   New  York 

Pittsburgh  •   Portland  •   Richmond 

San  Francisco 
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ADDED  WORSHIP 
SERVICE  BEAUTY 

A  complete  selection;  all 
colors  and  shades.  Send  to- 
day for  FREE  catalog:  C-13 
(Choir  Robes  and  Ac- 
cessories); J-13  (Children's 
Robes);  P-13  (Pulpit  Robes); 
CF-13    (Confirmation    Robes) 


COLLEGIATE  CAP  &  GOWN  CO. 

CHAMPAIGN.  ILL..  1000  N.  MARKET  ST. 
LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1.  NY.    CHICAGO  1.  ILL.        VAN  NUYS.  CAL. 
48-25  36th  St.  228  N.  LaSalle  St.   15525  Cabrito  Road 
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TAKING  ORDERS  FOR 

CORRESPONDENCE 

NOTES  EACH  WITH  A 


PHOTO  of  your  CHURCH 


ClUB,  SCHOOL,  HOSPITAL,  ETC. 

These  attractive  Boxes  of  24  sheets  and  24  en- 
velopes are  quickly,  easily  sold  for  only  $1  per 
box.  Generous  profits  for  your  Group.  Friends, 
neighbors  buy  on  sight.  For  FREE  samples 
and  tested  Money -Making  Plans  just  write: 
SPALDING  PUBLISHERS,  Dept.  A 

1020  West  94th  Street       -       Chicago  20,  Illinois 


FOLDINGCHAIRS, 

In  Steel  or  Wood 
-  FOLDING TABLfS 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 
\    AND  VOW  DIRECT  PRICES 

JAPREDINGTOrUCTjJ 


DEPT.    52  SCRANTON  2, PA. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS  are  accepted 
for  miscellaneous  items  of  general  Interest  to 
TOGETHER  readers  such  as:  Sale  of  personal 
property;  Iteuuests  for  items  wanted:  Service  offers 
of  interest  to  individuals  or  local  churches;  Help 
wanted:  l'ositions  wanted:  Ilohhy  materials  or  ex- 
changes; Houses  or  camps  for  rent;  Tours.  No 
Agents  wanted  or  Opportunity  for  profit  advertis- 
ing. Rate:  Minimum  charge — $10.50  (14  words).  75c 
each  additional  word.  CLOSING  DATE  SIX 
WEEKS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  PUBLICATION  (15th). 
For  use  of  "Box  No.  .  .  .  TOGETHER":  add  $1.00. 
Address  TOGETHER— Classified  Dept..  Box  423, 
Park  Ridge.  III. 
CASH    MUST   ACCOMPANY   ALL   ORDERS 


HELP  WANTED 

ARIZONA  CITY  CHURCH  desires  an  assistant 
for  pastoral  responsibilities.  Either  full-con- 
nection or  recently  retired  men  may  apply. 
Write  TOGETHER.  Box  T-125,  1661  N.  North- 
west Highway,  ParTt  Ridge,  Illinois. 

DIRECTOR  OF  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION— 
woman  (25-45)  preferably  certified  by  The 
Methodist  Church.  Full  direction  of  the  Edu- 
cation Program.  New  church  and  church  school 
building,  consecrated  in  1958,  suburban.  Church 
School  membership— 800.  Write  Dr.  Lewis  F. 
Ransom,  501  Hampton  Lane,  Towson  4,  Mary- 
land. 

NATIONAL  METHODIST  AGENCY  in  Nash- 
ville is  seeking  Methodist  layman  (man  or 
woman)  with  journalism  background  interested 
in  church-related  position.  Work  requires  edi- 
torial and  news  writing  skills.  Excellent  op- 
portunity for  recent  graduate.  Write  TO- 
GETHER, Box  128;  1661  N.  Northwest  High- 
way, Park  Ridge,  Illinois.  Give  experience, 
age,   references,   salary   required. 

RESORTS 

TRAILER^  PARK— NEW— near  950  member 
Methodist  Church.  Arthur  Badger,  Route  5, 
Box  264,  Brooksville,  Florida. 

TOURS 

CHRISTMAS  IN  BETHLEHEM  with  Methodist 
Ministers.  21  day  low  cost  excursion  including 
Rome,  Athens,  Cairo,  Lebanon,  Syria,  Jordan, 
Israel,  Turkey.  Leave  Dec.  9th  Write:  Bible 
Lands  Seminars,  Box  3-T.  Wilmore,  Ker'.ucky. 


ther'  Dyer,  August,  page  31].  Dr.  Swan 
and  I  authenticated  the  Dyer  log-cabin 
church  in  Fairplay.  With  money  from 
the  Colorado  Methodist  Conference  His- 
torical Society  and  young  adults  of 
Warren  Methodist  Church,  Denver,  the 
old  church  was  moved  to  South  Park 
Village  and  was  repaired.  It  originally 
was  a  hotel  in  Montgomery,  but  was 
dismantled  and  taken  log  by  log  to 
Fairplay,  where  "Father"  Dyer  and  the 
Rev.    W.   F.   Warren    reassembled    it. 

Monumental    Issue 

MALDWYN   EDWARDS 

Cardiff,   Wales 

The  colored  illustrations  in  the  Al- 
dersgate  Issue  [May]  are  sufficient  to 
take  one's  breath.  I  read  with  appre- 
ciation the  article  on  Harry  Denman 
[Methodism's  Global  Evangelist,  page 
25],  a  special  friend  of  mine. 

Together  is  unequaled  in  religious 
journalism  for  style,  format,  and  quali- 
ty of  illustration.  World  Methodism 
can  be  proud  of  it. 

Such  Magazines  Rare 

MRS.  M.  WOLSEY 
Godalming,  Surrey,  England 
My  husband  and  I  thank  you  very 
much  for  the  special  edition  [May]  of 
Together,  marking  the  225th  anniver- 
sary of  John  Wesley's  heartwarming 
experience.  This  copy  was  sent  to 
Charterhouse,  his  old  school,  and  as 
my  husband  is  the  only  Methodist  mem- 
ber of  the  staff,  the  magazine  was  given 
to  him. 

We  were  thrilled  with  the  high 
quality  of  its  presentation  and  contents. 
Such  magazines  are  rare  today. 

May  your  work  be  continually  blessed 
and  inspired. 

Before  he  went  to  Oxford,  John  Wes- 
ley attended  Charterhouse  School,  1714- 
20,  as  a  scholar.  Charterhouse  buildings, 
originally  a  monastery,  are  now  occu- 
pied by  pensioners,  the  school  having 
been  relocated  at  Godalming,  Surrey. 
Both  places  are  worth  a  visit  by  Meth- 
odist pilgrims  in  England. — Eds. 

She   Could   Have   Said,     No!' 

HELEN  SPENCER 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Many  nice  things  have  come  my  way 
since  the  article  about  me  appeared  in 
Together  [Eggshell  Magic,  April,  page 
76]. 

The  Rev.  Kenneth  E.  Gelhaus  of 
Wonewoc,  Wis.,  wrote,  asking  if  he 
might  stop  with  16  MYFers  on  a  tour 
of  churches  to  see  my  pictures.  My  first 
thought  was  to  say  "no"  because  I  was 
extremely  busy  preparing  40  students 
for  a  show  and  with  my  teaching.  Also, 
my  home  is  small. 

But  I  arranged  with  my  church,  Grace 
Methodist,  to  use  the  fellowship  hall, 
so  I  had  17  pictures  and  part  of  another 


hobby  on  display.  Our  minister  of  edu- 
cation and  MYF  members  were  on  hand 
to  welcome  the  visitors. 

It  was  a  joy  to  share  my  pictures 
with  them.  Our  organist,  rehearsing,  ac- 
companied the  visitors  in  a  hymn  sing, 
after  which  everyone  joined  in  prayer 
at  the  altar. 

The  church  staff  asked  me  to  leave 
the  exhibit  for  worshipers  after  church 
services  and  for  groups  to  view.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fred  Torrey,  he  is  a  sculptor, 
she  an  artist  [see  Their  Craftsmanship 
Endures,  February,  1961,  page  22],  saw 
it  and  expressed  a  desire  for  my  work 
to  be  shown  at  the  Religious  Art  Festi- 
val at  the  Presbyterian  national  conven- 
tion. I  have  been  invited  by  Mr.  Fred 
Pennington,  an  internationally  known 
weaver  of  altar  cloths,  and  another 
Presbyterian  artist,  Mrs.  Roena  Clem- 
ent, to  exhibit  my  work. 

And  to  think  that  I  could  have  said, 
"No!" 

Seeks   Together  for   Addicts 

MRS.  CLIFFORD  G.   SCROGIN 

Corona,  Calif. 

After  the  Protestant  chaplain  at  the 
California  Narcotics  Rehabilitation  Cen- 
ter, Norco,  Calif.,  spoke  in  First  Meth- 
odist Church,  Corona,  members  of  our 
social  concerns  commission  asked  what 
we  could  do  to  help  him.  He  said  he 
would  appreciate  subscriptions  to  To- 
gether, which  he  is  sure  would  benefit 
the    addicts    being    treated. 

Our  social  concerns  commission 
would  like  to  have  12  subscriptions 
sent    there. 

How  to   Ease   Racial   Tension 

MRS.  WILSON  M.  READ 

Eustis,   Fla. 

Fresh-Air  Therapy  for  Slum  Young- 
sters [June,  page  46]  brings  back  fond 
memories  of  entertaining  underprivi- 
leged city  children  a  few  years  ago  in 
western  New  York  State.  We  often 
wonder    what   became    of   Rozelle,    the 


"Been   some  pretty   severe  criticism   of 
our   school  system    lately." 
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little  Negro  girl  who  spent  two  vaca- 
tions with  us,  or  Iris,  the  Puerto  Rican 
who  would  not  speak  English  except 
when  she  wanted  her  "adopted"  mother 
to  fix  her  hair. 

Isn't  it  possible  that  race  relations 
would  be  greatly  improved  if  more 
families  throughout  the  United  States 
participated  in  fresh-air  programs? 

Wesley  Did  Not   Coast' 

JOHN  W.  AMES,  Retired  Minister 

Mountain  View,  Calif. 

Thanks  to  Bishop  Gerald  Kennedy 
for  his  timely  homily  dealing  with  a 
vital  facet  of  efficient  Christian  living 
[comments  on  John  Wesley's  Alders- 
gate  experience,  Browsing  in  Fiction, 
June,  page  59]. 

Some  years  ago  when  I  greeted  a 
parishioner  with  the  conventional  "How 
do  you  do?"  his  reply  was  indicative 
of  the  mood  of  many  persons:  "I  do  as 
I  please." 

I  wonder  how  many  professed  fol- 
lowers simply  meander  their  way  in- 
stead of  disciplining  themselves  as  good 
soldiers  of  Christ.  The  founder  of 
Methodism  did  not  "coast"  into  his 
heartwarming  experience.  He  got  it  in 
spite  of  his  "inclination." 

Mr.  Ames  adds  that  for  25  years  he 
was  a  Nazarene  preacher — but  recalls 
happily  his  Methodist  associations. — 
Eds. 

Tribute  to  Bishop  Oxnam 

ROBERT  H.  FARBER,  Dean 

DePauw  University 

Greencastle,   Ind. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  Bishop  Gerald 
Kennedy's  tribute  to  Bishop  G.  Bromley 
Oxnam  [July,  page  56].  Bishop  Oxnam 
meant  a  great  deal  to  DePauw. 

Bishop  Oxnam  at  one  time  was  presi- 
dent of  Methodist-related  DePauw  Uni- 
versity.—Eds. 

She's  19,  She  Speaks  Up 

PATRICIA   ANN   BOWEN 

Vancleve,  Ky. 

In  reply  to  Pam  Kuiper  and  Robert 
Kennedy,  who  advocate  dancing  and 
movies  [Letters,  April,  page  69],  I  be- 
lieve that  the  professing  Christian  has 
no  business  partaking  of  worldly 
amusements. 

John  Wesley  said  that  the  doctrine 
of  holiness  was  the  special  trust  of  the 
Methodists.  As  he  wrote,  "Sour  godli- 
ness is  the  devil's  religion."  But  living 
a  true  Christian  life  never  made  anyone 
sour. 

I  am  19  and  a  Methodist  minister's 
daughter.  I  never  attended  movies  or 
dances,  yet  I  have  memories  of  fun  with 
my  family  and  friends. 

I  agree  that  we  should  take  Christ 
with  us  wherever  we  go;  but  there  are 
some  places  where  Christ  will  not  go, 


so,  if  you  go  there,  you  go  alone.  I 
challenge  young  persons  to  seek  the 
places  and  activities  where  Christ  is 
put  first.  Let  us  be  different  from  the 
world,  instead  of  conforming  to  it.  We 
are  in  the  world,  yes;  but  we  need  not 
be  of  the  world. 

Cabarets  Lead  Some  to  Church 

PETER   D.   McKINNON 

Wavell    Heights,    Queensland,    Austl. 

Mrs.  I.  H.  Kennedy  and  Mrs.  Edgar 
Gilbert  [Letters,  January,  page  66]  con- 
demn the  Australian  teen-age  cabarets. 

The  cabarets  were  started  in  Brisbane 
by  the  Rev.  Arthur  W.  Preston  at  the 
West  End  Mission  to  attract  teen-agers 
from  street  corners  Saturday  nights. 
They  drew  up  to  400  young  persons. 
Mr.  Preston  gave  them  a  short  devo- 
tional talk,  and  spoke  to  individuals. 
From  those  Saturday  nights,  many  went 
to  churches. 

The  Queensland  Methodist  young 
people's  department  launched  teen-age 
cabarets  for  the  same  purpose.  Two 
temperance  workers  were  greatly  im- 
pressed because  many  young  persons 
found  The  Way.  They  were  offered  The 
Way,   The  Truth,   and  The  Life. 

Disapproves  of  Dancing  Advice 

EARL  L.  SMITH,  Pastor 

Daggett  Methodist  Church 

Millerton,  Pa. 

Dr.  Richmond  Barbour  advises  a  girl 
that  "dancing  lessons  are  a  good  invest- 
ment" [Teens  Together,  June,  page  52]. 
Doesn't  he  know  that  dancing  has  re- 
sulted in  promiscuous  relationships, 
drinking,  and  broken  homes?  The  1934 
Methodist  Episcopal  Discipline  had  a 
great  deal  to  say  against  this  form  of 
social  evil. 

Although  times  have  changed,  human 
nature  is  the  same.  As  Christians,  we 
are  to  influence  the  world  instead  of 
being  influenced  by  it.  As  Methodists,  it 
is  our  duty  to  protest  dancing  in  public 
schools  and  elsewhere,  and  the  mis- 
guided notion  that  church -supervised 
dancing  can  have  noble  results. 

Color  Pictures  Are  Lifesavers 

MRS.  VIDA  COX 

Moorhead,  Iowa 

Together  has  never  failed  us  when, 
about  five  minutes  before  the  school 
bus  arrives,  someone  says,  "I  just  have 
to  have  a  picture  to  take  to  school 
today."  Thank  you  very  much  for  the 
lovely   pictures. 

Young  Man  .  .  .  Old  Question 

A.  RAY  NEPTUNE 

Medford,  Oreg. 

In  the  Powwow  Too  Easy  to  Be  a 
Methodist  Today?  one  writer  advocates 
training  members  before  they  join,  the 
other  afterward.  Both  are  right. 

A  young  man  who  joined  our  church 


FREE! 


33  SUCCESS-PROVEN 
FUND  RAISING  PLANS 

for  organizations.  Candies,  flavors, 
Kift  items,  household  necessil 
Up  to  100',;  profit.  Bonus  gifts. 
Also  free  equipment  for  dining 
room  and  kitchen.  NO  MONEY 
NEEDED.  Write  for  free  catalog 
and  details:  Shelby  Specialty  Co., 
Elyria  1,  Ohio. 


More  Comfort  Wearing 

FALSE  TEETH 

Here  is  a  pleasant  way  to  overcome  loose 
plate  discomfort.  FASTEETH,  an  Improved 
powder,  sprinkled  on  upper  and  lower  plates 
holds  them  firmer  so  that  they  feel  more 
comfortable.  No  gummy,  gooey,  pasty  taste 
or  feeling.  It's  alkaline  (non-acid).  Does  not 
sour.  Checks  "plate  odor"  (denture  breath). 
Get  FASTEETH  today  at  any  drug  counter. 

McGUFFEY'S  READERS 

After  a  long  and  costly  search,   reprints  of  the  original 
1870  revised  editions  ol   Ihe  famous  HcQuffey's  ft 
bare  heen  complete!  and  jrou  can  now   purchase  exact 
copies  al  the  following  low  prices  POSTPAID: 

1st      Reader $2.50     4th   Reader $3.50 

2nd     Reader $2.75     5th   Reader $3.75 

3rd     Reader $3.25     6th   Reader $4.25 

OLD  AUTHORS,      Dept.  TR-9,      Rowan,  Iowa 


Money  Making  Sample  Album 

NEW  "Personalized" 
Name-Imprinted  Christmas  Cards 


Earn  easy  Extra  Christmas  money  showing 
samples  to  friends  and  others!  Smart  new 
designs,  amazing  variety  gets  orders  fast 
,  —pays  up  to  100' .  profit!    Also  big  line 
Christmas,  Everyday  boxes,  fast  selling 
i  Gifts!  Noexperience  needed.  No  risk  to 
start!   Extra  Fund  Raising  plans  for  or- 
ganizations.  Rush  name  and  address 
today  for  free  album,  other  samples  on  approval. 
REGAL  GREETINGS,  Dept  18.       Ferndale,  Michigan 


MAKE xuoPS500  AN  HOUR  AT  HOME 

Let  Me  Prove  It  To  You  FREE! 

I'll  show  you  how  Plastic  Sealing  and 
Laminating  at  home,  spare  time,  can 
give  you  as  much  as  $5.00  each  hour  you 
operate.  Table-top  machine  sets  up  anywhere. 
Easy.  Fun.  No  experience  needed.  We  furnish 
everything.  We'll  even  help  finance  you.  No 
house-to-house  selling.  Orders  come  by  mail. 
Write  for  facts  FREE.  No  salesman  will  call. 
WARNER  ELECTRIC,  1512  Jarvis,  Dept.  L  295  K.  Chicago  26,  III. 


EARN  MONEY 

this  delightful. . . 
i    easy  way! 


SELL 

Graceline   table 

prayer    napkins 

*18  BRAND-NEW  PATTERNS! 

•  Dinner,  luncheon  and  tea  sizes 
»  Scalloped-edge  designs 
»  Full  50-count  pkgs.  for  50tf 

•  New  polyethylene  packing 

•  Choice  of  40  patterns 
NEW  SUPER-WHITE  PAPER 


•  NEW  S 

I 

W    cit 


THE  GRACELINE  CO 

1134  Stinson  Blvd.,  Dept.  T-93 

Minneapolis  13,  Minn. 

Name__ 

Address— 

City 


-Zone- 
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-    30   DAY  SUPPLY 

FERREX 

(Send  just  25<:  for  postage  and  handling) 
New  "Timed  Release" 

IRON  FORMULA  (5omg) 

With  Vitamins  B-l  (3  mg),  B-2  (6  mg), 
B-12  (5  meg)  and  Niacinamide  (10  mg) 


ARE  YOU  sure  you're  getting  all  the 
-  iron  your  body  normally  needs?  Now 
you  can  be  positive  —  every  day  —  with 
Tru-Nutrition's  FERREX,  a  new  timed- 
release  iron  formula  with  Vitamins  B-l, 
B-2,  B-12  and  Niacinamide.  Big  30-day 
supply  is  yours  FREE,  along  with  FREE 
dollar-saving  Vitamin  Chart  that  shows 
how  to  save  on  all  your  vitamin  needs. 
Mail  coupon  with  just  25£  (for  postage 
and  handling)  to  TRU-NUTRITION, 
INC.,  2749  Merrick  Rd.,  Bellmore,  N.Y. 

LilUOl       TRU-NUTRITION.  INC.. 

2749  Merrick  Rd.,  Bellmore,  N.Y. 
I  enclose  251  for  postage  and  handling.  Send,  with-  I 


out  obligation,   a  30-day  supply  of  FERREX  and 
money-saving  Vitamin  Chart  described  above. 

T-l 


Address 


City/Zone State 


Together  Reprints 

Reprints  of  the  "We  Believe" 
series  and  "Our  Methodist  Her- 
itage" series  are  available  for  use 
with  discussion  groups,  member- 
ship-training classes,  or  new- 
member  training. 

Cost:  1  to  24,  15  cents  each; 
25  to  99,  5  cents  each;  100  or 
more,  4  cents  each. 

Inquire  about  others.  Send  or- 
ders to  TOGETHER,  201  Eighth 
Avenue  South,  Nashville  3,  Tenn. 


500  E;  LABELS  -  50$ 

Rich  Gold  Trim  — Free  Plastic  Box 

Everybody  wants  labels  to  personalize  stationery, 
checks;  identify  books,  records,  1,001  uses;  wonderful 
gift!  Sparkling  white  gummed  paper  with  rich  gold  trim, 
distinctively  printed  in  black  with  ANY  name  and  ad- 
dress up  to  4  lines.  2"  long.  Set  of  500  Gold-Stripe  labels 
in  free  plastic  gift  box,  just  50c  postpaid.  Fast  service 
guaranteed.  Money  back  if  not  pleased. 

Walter  Drake  &  Sons 

2609-19  Drake  Bldg.  %£/*%£ 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  c°>oie«m 


after  an  intensive  indoctrination,  asked 
me  (the  church-school  superintendent) , 
"What  do  I  do  now?"  Joining  the  church 
had  given  him  new  responsibility. 

Attending  services  is  not  enough. 
Every  church  member  should  know 
why  he  joins,  and  the  church  should 
help  him  find  his  place  in  its  work. 

Approves  the  Brown  Way 

A.  E.  BODENSTEIN,  Treasurer 

Kentucky  Conf.  Board  of  Missions 

Fort  Thomas,  Ky. 

How  many  churches  are  as  thorough 
in  the  follow-up  of  new  members  as  is 
the  Rev.  Ben  F.  Lehmberg  at  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.?  [See  Too  Easy  to  Be  a 
Methodist,  May,  page  28.]  I  fear  only  a 
very  small  minority. 

My  own  experience  and  observation 
in  more  than  50  years  as  a  Methodist 
leads  me  to  conclude  that  we  have  been 
entirely  too  lax.  I  agree  with  Mrs. 
Porter  Brown  that  "too  many  members 
neither  know  nor  care  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  lives  of  the 
church  members  and  nonmembers." 

Salute  to  Mrs.  Brown 

MRS.  A.  F.  ORR 

Mount  Carmel,  III. 

I  have  read  many  wonderful  articles 
in  Together,  but  Mrs.  Brown's  is  the 
best  yet. 

Sees  Familiar  Red  Spires 

W.  T.  HICKS 

Gillett,  Wis. 

When  I  opened  the  March  issue,  I 
was  startled  to  see  the  red  spires  of 
Central  Methodist  Church  in  Winona, 
Minn.  [See  FIRE.'  But  From  the  Ashes, 
a  New  Triumph!]  Just  a  few  months 
ago,  I  was  there  and  saw  the  bell  tower 
amid  the  ruins.  A  large  sign  stated  that 
the  bells  would  still  ring  to  let  people 
know  that  Christ  was  there. 

Poet   Is   Elated 

WILLIAM  BEYER 

Kankakee,  III. 

As  one  of  the  poets  mentioned  in 
Hobby  Alley  Delves  into  Light  Verse- 
ability  [March,  page  69],  I  liked  the 
way  the  verses  and  interest  were  varied. 
The  article  gives  a  reader  the  feeling 
that  poetry  is  perhaps  the  most  versa- 
tile of  all  creative  ventures. 

What  of  the  Oldsters? 

ROBERT  C.  WESTERMAN 

Delray  Beach,  Fla. 

The  stand  of  the  Board  of  Christian 
Social  Concerns  is  admirable  on  nar- 
cotics, social  welfare,  mental  health, 
crime,  tobacco,  drinking,  aid  to  educa- 
tion [The  Church  in  Action,  April,  page 
3].  It  should  approach  medical  care  for 
the  aged  in  the  same  way. 

Most  doctors  give  a  portion  of  their 


time  to  the  needy.  The  church  knows 
who  the  needy  are.  The  need  for  love 
and  for  mental  and  physical  security 
usually  is  of  prime  importance.  Let  the 
church  urge  the  relatives  and  friends 
of  the  aged  needy  to  contribute  of 
themselves  toward  this  security. 

We  are  our  brother's  keepers.  If  we 
of  The  Methodist  Church  are  to  be  real 
Christians  instead  of  just  churchgoers, 
we  will  thus  fulfill  our  commitments. 

One  Way  to  Stop  Smoking 

DONALD  A.  RUSSELL,  Pastor 

Byron  Center,  Mich. 

Are  You  Really  Enjoying  That  Ciga- 
rette? [March,  page  27]  is  very  good. 
Although  it  is  written  from  a  nonre- 
ligious  standpoint,  it  may  help  those 
who  are  concerned  with  this  habit.  I 
would  like  to  put  the  article  in  our 
church-literature  rack. 


CAMERA   CLIQUE 

Publication  of  the  award -winning  pictures 
in  Together'.?  seventh  Photo  Invitational,  For 
the  Beauty  of  the  Earth  [page  35],  allows  our 
editors  to  reflect  on  the  success  of  the  Invito- 
tionals. 

Since  1957,  the  editors  have  studied  a  total 
of  44,645  slides  in  selecting  winners.  They 
viewed  many  of  the  slides  innumerable  times 
before  reaching  their  decision.  Their  conclu- 
sion is  that  the  quality  of  the  entries  and  the 
photographic  techniques  have  improved  from 
year  to  year.  Together  is  gratified  by  the 
success  of  the  invitationals  and  hopes  that  it 
has  helped  photographers  develop  their  skills. 
Let's  consider  what  several  have  done: 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Bennett  used  a  close-up  Portra 
lens  on  her  camera  to  shoot  the  night-bloom- 
ing cereus  on  page  36.  For  the  other  Bennett 
winner  [page  41],  she  adjusted  her  camera  for 
available  light  in  her  church  and  then  handed 
the  camera  to  her  son  to  record  tlie  confirma- 
tion scene.  That  he  did  successfully — but  could 
not  include  Mrs.  Bennett,  who  was  kneeling 
off  to   the   right. 

Backlighting  was  used  effectively  on  three 
winning  entries,  all  involving  water.  Jo  Ann 
Higbee  shot  into  the  moon  for  the  silvery 
rippled  water  on  page  36;  the  Rev.  M.  Hilo 
Hinieno  used  a  bellows  attachment  with  a 
telephoto  lens  for  liis  dramatic  "strands  of 
pearls"  shot  of  a  spider's  web  sparkling  with 
dew  [page  37];  and  Mrs.  Dawn  Turnham 
combined  waves,  clouds,  and  a  loiv  sun  for 
the  rugged  cross  effect  on  page  40. 

These  photographers  used  advanced  techni- 
cal skill  and  experience  to  produce  their 
masterpieces.  With  patience,  you  can  do  the 
same. 


Here    are    photo    credits    for    this    issue: 

First  Cover — Corinne  E.  Stubbs  •  Second 
Cover  &  Page  1 — James  W.  Goodwin  •  Carl 
Mansfield  .  8  Top — U.S.  Marine  Corps  Photo, 
Bot. — Methodist  Student  Movement,  Michael 
Changnon  Photo  •  11  Top— University  of 
Florida  •  141617  Bot.  R. — University  of  the 
Pacific  •  17  L.,  Top  R. — L.  Covello  Photos  • 
21  Cen. — Scottish  Rite  Masons,  R.— The 
Lutheran  Church — Missouri  Synod  •  22 — Jacob 
Burck,  courtesy  Chicago  Sun-Times  •  35 
through  43 — Credits  included  in  photo  cap- 
tions •  60 — Alfred  Eisenstaedt  •  75 — Myrtle 
Walgreen  .  21  L.-24-25-26-27-47-50-51-52-53-55- 
57-76-Third  Cover — George  P.  Miller. 
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"With  terrifying  case, 

the  boa  draped  itself  about 

my  arm.  .  .  ,  It  hissed 

briefly  and  settled 
its  head  in  my  palm." 


1/1/  Th&l&a/  Boa  Constrictor 

tti/ifasf/ouat? 


o 


UR  YOUNGEST  had  been  to 
New  York  on  a  shopping  binge.  As 
train-meeting  time  neared,  my  wife 
asked:  "What  do  you  suppose  that 
child  will  bring  home  this  time?" 
She  added,  almost  too  casually, 
"He's  had  a  whole  day  to  window- 
shop  and  scout  pet  shops." 

With  my  customary  sparkling 
logic,  I  suggested  that  Matt  would 
probably  bring  home  the  usual:  two 
new  shirts,  a  black-leather  jacket, 
a  pair  of  sneakers,  and  a  slightly 
used  microscope. 

I  added,  factually,  that  Matt  was 
then  crowding  15,  spending  his  own 
earnings,  and,  as  for  window-shop- 
ping, it's  just  an  old  American 
custom. 

"But  not  searching  out  and  buy- 
ing boa  constrictors,"  my  wife 
pointed  out.  "The  last  time  our  son 
went  to  New  York  alone,  he  only 
had  allowance  money  to  spend. 
Even  so,   he   somehow   got  home 


By  CHARLES  MORROW  WILSON 


with  a  Gila  monster,  two  Mexican 
chameleons,  and  a  shop- worn  sala- 
mander. 

"Only  last  week,"  she  added,  "I 
distinctly  heard  your  precious 
image  telling  you  he  wanted  a 
snake — a  boa  constrictor!  You 
might  not  have  heard  him,  but  I 
did.  And  I'm  simply  not  living  in 
this  house  widi  a  live  snake — even 
a  clean,  sociable  boa.  I  draw  the 
line." 

Ensuing  silence  was  broken  by 
plopping  sounds  made  by  Matt's 
green  turtle  frolicking  in  the  down- 
stairs bathtub.  But  I  was  in  no 
mood  for  frolicking.  One  of  our 
surest  policy  lines  was  being  threat- 
ened with  erasure.  This  was  the  line 
of  permitting  offspring  to  choose 
and  keep  pets  without  parental  in- 
trusion. 

The  line  has  diree  possible  direc- 
tions: (a)  parents  choose  the  pets; 
(b)    parents    guide    or    otherwise 


influence  the  choice;  (c)  child  or 
children  choose,  and  parents  go 
along.  For  better  or  worse  during 
our  quarter-century  adventure  in 
trying  to  help  three  young  Ameri- 
cans grow  up,  we  had  settled  on 
die  third  choice. 

Yet  here  and  now,  the  possibility 
of  having  our  youngest  son  arrive 
home  with  a  king-size  tropical 
snake  was  giving  the  policy  line 
something  of  a  tu^.  While  starting 
the  auto,  I  guessed  the  odds  as 
three  to  one  thai  our  M.itt  would 
not  come  home  with  a  boa  constric- 
tor. By  the  time  the  train  pulled  in. 
I  had  reversed  the  odds.  Winn 
Matt  emerged  from  the  coach.  1 
knew  the  die  was  cast. 

My  old  two-suiter  showed  a  line 
<>l  newly  punched  holes.  When  I 
asked  casually  as  I  could  what 
kind  of  snake  he  had  bought,  Matt's 
inflection  seemed  more  than  usual- 
ly like  his  mother's:  "Boa  constric- 
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tor.  Real  bargain.  Only  $10  for  five 
feet.  Name  is  Raul.  Comes  from  the 
American  tropics.  Eats  one  mouse 
a  week." 

When  I  asked  about  mouse 
sources,  our  son  explained  matter- 
of-factly:  "Bought  a  dozen  white 
ones  to  start  with.  Fed  Raul  one  to 
steady  him  for  the  train  ride.  Left 
the  rest  in  a  carton  but  they  must 
have  broken  out  of  the  suitcase. 
When  I  looked  just  now,  there  were 
only  six  left.  Raul  must  have  eaten 
five  more." 


Hi 


.E  bypassed  my  suggestion  that 
Raul  might  not  have  read  where  it 
says  boas  eat  only  one  mouse  a 
week,  and  suggested  that  until  we 
could  begin  a  breeding  project  with 
the  surviving  white  mice,  he  would 
feed  Raul  the  ordinary  trap  kind. 

The  ride  home  provided  a  three- 
minute  review  of  individual  and 
family  adventures  in  pet-choosing; 
from  my  own  choice  of  a  three- 
week  old  cocker  puppy  for  our 
oldest  son  (he  loathed  the  animal), 
through  the  adoption  of  a  baby 
rabbit  for  our  next  son  (he  took  it 
as  his  very  own),  through  the  gift 
from  relatives  of  nine  petshop  baby 
chicks,  dyed  a  lurid  purple.  Several 
of  these  latter  survived  and  doubt- 
less became  die  most  expensive 
poultry  ever  to  violate  a  zoning 
ordinance. 

But  now  we  were  arriving  home 
and  at  a  point  where  some  decisions 
had  to  be  made.  After  Matt  had 
made  for  the  side  door,  carrying 
both  suitcases,  I  tried  the  accept- 
ance-with-resignation  routine,  sug- 
gesting that  Matt  could  keep  the 
boa  in  one  of  the  outdoor  cages. 

My  wife  was  exceptionally  un- 
impressed. She  reminded  me  that 
boas  are  tropical,  that  it  was  al- 
ready September  in  Vermont,  that 


the  baby  alligator  Matt  had  brought 
home  from  Florida  three  years  ago 
had  chilled  during  autumn  in 
Vermont,  and  that  the  only  place 
we  could  possibly  keep  a  boa  con- 
strictor was  in  Matt's  tropical  fish 
bowl. 

Interim  sounds  indicated  that 
Matt  was  already  scrubbing  the  big 
glass  bowl  widi  the  heater  attached. 
Somewhat  feebly,  I  brought  up  the 
subject  of  a  mouse  nursery.  Martha 
pointed  out  that  there  was  a  vacant 
mouse  cage  and  exerciser  around  on 
the  side  porch.  She  murmured 
something  about  home  being  where 
the  zoo  is. 

Matt  was  standing  in  the  door- 
way with  a  largish  brown-blotched 
boa  constrictor  curled  affectionately 
about  his  outstretched  arm.  He  sug- 
gested that  I  hold  Raul  while  he 
finished  readying  the  pen.  With 
rather  terrifying  ease,  the  boa 
draped  itself  about  my  arm,  beady 
little  head  almost  touching  my 
wrist.  It  hissed  briefly  and  settled 
its  head  in  my  palm.  "He  acts  like 
he  likes  you!"  Matt  said,  then 
abruptly  vanished. 

With  extreme  care,  I  encouraged 
Raul  to  transfer  to  the  frame  of  a 
reading  lamp.  After  a  period  of 
apparently  serene  perching,  the 
new  member  slithered  across  to  the 
bookshelves  and  came  to  rest  on  top 
of  a  shelf  of  encyclopedias.  As  I  was 
about  to  remark  that  at  long  last, 
we  had  a  user  for  the  $248  invest- 
ment, the  boa  heeded  the  bowl  of 
water  my  wife  had  placed  in  its 
new  quarters.  Quite  expertly  it 
eased  into  the  bowl  and  settled  into 
the  improvised  tub. 

After  school  next  day,  our  young- 
est joined  Raul  in  contriving  snaky 
games.  There  now  is  quite  a  series 
of  these,  but  the  boa's  favorite  is 
"the  tunnel  game." 

First  you  make  a  tunnel  of  books 


on  the  table,  leaving  a  two-inch 
gap  between  the  rows  and  covering 
the  top  and  farther  ends  with 
books.  You  release  the  boa  on  the 
table.  He  sniffs  and  darts  his  little 
tongue,  then  crawls  into  the  tunnel 
and  hides.  After  several  minutes  or 
hours,  you  open  the  blockaded 
ends.  The  boa  glides  out  and  re- 
peats the  routine. 

There  may  be  more  cerebral 
games,  but  Raul  never  tires  of  this 
one.  And  Matt  never  seems  to  tire 
of  contriving  variations. 

The  important  thing  is  that  by  his 
own  choice,  Matt  does  come  home 
to  play,  and  boa  constrictor  Raul  is 
one  attracting  reason.  It  is  in  this 
very  special  area  of  need — and  not 
limited  to  snakes — that  we  have 
found  owner-chosen  pets  of  such 
very  real  value.  They  are  living 
magnets  which  pull  toward  home. 

This  proved  true  even  for  our 
eldest  and  less  animal-prone  son;  it 
has  kept  right  on  proving  true 
throughout  our  quarter  century  of 
trying  to  help  normally  abnormal 
youngsters  rear  themselves.  The 
purposeful  goal  is  not  necessarily 
that  of  raising  zoo  keepers  but 
rather  of  helping  recharge  the  mag- 
nets which  draw  youngsters  home 
— despite  the  ever  multiplying 
hordes  of  pullers-away-from-home. 


A, 


.DMITTEDLY,  there  is  con- 
siderable work  and  some  expense 
involved.  But  the  total  expense  for 
all  the  self-chosen  pets,  including 
embyro  wildlife  housing  centers 
and  for  several  years  a  saddle 
horse,  never  exceeded  annual  dues 
of  a  medium-fee  country  club. 

Our  second  son,  Jim,  now  in  col- 
lege studying  to  be  a  professional 
conservationist,  puts  it  this  way: 
"Animal  life  just  doesn't  come  for 
free  like  air  and  sunshine.  It's  for 
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people  to  appreciate,  and  work  for 
and  with,  and  give  to,  and  gain 
from  .  .  ." 

Of  our  three,  Matt,  the  youngest, 
is  the  strongest  willed  and  most  ag- 
gressively curious.  Quite  early,  he 
went  through  the  usual  phases  of 
fondness  for  cats,  dogs,  and  more 
conventional  pets.  At  around  seven, 
he  developed  a  compelling  desire 
for  togetherness,  beginning  with 
tree  frogs,  toads,  crayfish,  and  other 
commonplacers  among  the  native 
fauna.  His  next  move  was  toward 
the  mice,  moles,  squirrels,  chip- 
munks, and  other  warm  bloods. 
With  considerable  care  and  compe- 
tence, he  adapted  several  species 
to  pen  life. 

In  the  sixth  grade,  he  astonished 
his  teacher  by  pointing  out  diat  the 
common  credo  that  wild  creatures 
are  practically  always  happy  in  the 
wilds  and  wretched  in  capitivity  is 
mostly  hogwash,  since  all  species 
benefit  from  freedom  from  hunger 
and  the  perils  of  violent  death  and 
maiming. 

In  junior  high,  Matt's  animal  ad- 
ventures helped  him  markedly  with 
his  science  courses.  In  prep  school, 
his  home  zooing  has  dovetailed 
quite  valuably  with  his  zoology  and 
biology  courses  and  has  proved  de- 
cidedly helpful  in  terms  of  both 
faculty  and  student  relationships. 

One  of  my  college  friends  who  is 
now  dean  of  a  medical  school  ad- 
vises that,  sick  and  tired  as  he  is 
of  hearing  fond  parents  purr  about 
their  offspring,  he  is  certain  that  a 
youngster's  interest  in  lives  other 
than  his  own  is  one  of  the  better 
symptoms  of  a  potential  good  phy- 
sician. He  adds  more  directly: 

"If,  after  swallowing  the  usual 
premedical  gook,  your  brat  still 
should  want  in  medicine,  send  him 
down.  But  you  keep  the  boa  con- 
strictor." 

Frankly,  I  rather  expect  to  do 
just  that.  But  at  least  I  have  percep- 
tive instructions  in  the  significance 
as  well  as  the  housing  and  feeding 
of  a  healthy,  growing  snake. 

As  Matt  states  the  case:  "One 
mouse  or  chipmunk  is  a  lot  like 
another.  But  a  snake  has  real  per- 
sonality. Boas,  like  Baul,  are  just 
natural-born,  even-tempered,  good 
guys.  There's  a  lot  of  light  in  their 
brains.  It's  not  too  easy  for  us  to 
see,  but  it's  there." 

For  me,  the  last  is  the  payoff 
line.  It  clinches  a  point  of  view 
that's  worth  the  price  of  admission. 
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Branch,  Buffalo  19,  N.Y.;  Dorothy  Montooth  (13), 
Box    H,    Earlville,    III. 

From  Lagos,  Nigeria:  Sycius  Tiger  (18),  21 
Anikantamo  Square;  Tajudcen  Eletu  (17),  12 
Erelu  Lane;  Ayinla  Sanusi  (17),  58  Oju  Olokun  St. 

David  Lazarus  (14),  198,  3-%  Mile  Klang  Rd., 
Kuala  Lumpur,  Selangor,  Malaya;  Hirako  Ikcda 
(15),  1-1230  Kitazawa,  Setagaya-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan; 
Miho  Sakuma  (15),  49  Nanpcidai-machi,  Shibuya- 
ku,  Tokyo,  Japan,  Judi  Drydcn  (12),  Box  178, 
Phoenix,  N.Y.;  Thelma  Ward   (16),  Lodi,   N.Y. 

Connie  (8),  Randolph  (9),  Ted  (11),  David 
(13)  Erdman,  Box  283,  Bridgeton,  N.C.;  Charles 
M.  Huss,  Jr.  (16),  1500  Pleasant  St.,  Walla  Walla, 
Wash.;  John  Constance  (15),  310  Broadway, 
Pleasantville,    N.Y.    (foreign). 

Ethel  Carpenter  (17),  RD  2,  Eldred,  Pa., 
Judith  Wardner  (9),  123  E.  James  St.,  Lancaster, 
Pa.;  Margaret  Bradley  (12),  R.  2,  Box  340,  Ash- 
land, Ky.;  Mickey  Lynn  Frederick  (16),  3632 
Engle  Rd.,  Midwest  City,  Okla.;  Elaine  McKinlcy 
(12),  Box  331,  Walsh,  Colo.;  Joan  Bourdette  (12), 
RFD  3-A,  Peckskill,  N.Y.;  Alice  Gleason  (7), 
8532  Lamar  Dr.,  Huntington  Beach,  Calif.; 
Muheebi  (15),  4  Upper  King  St.,  Lagos,  Nigeria; 
Stephen  Anyamene  (18),  Box  472,  Yaba,  Lagos, 
Nigeria. 

PICTURES:  Mrs.  John  P.  Cichowski,  RD  1,  Lake 
Gilman,  Monroeville,  N.J.  (Abraham  Lincoln); 
Naomi  Batchelor,  Box  345,  Bridgeport  1,  Conn, 
(cats). 

POSTCARDS:  Michael  W.  Greene,  2304  Thixton 
Court,  Tampa  9,  Fla.;  Mrs.  C.  C.  Stone,  410  Cape 
Henry,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas  (especially  churches 
and  capitols);  Timothy  Roth,  1553-B  White  Dr., 
Rantoul,  III.;  Mrs.  Owen  Hershberger,  1210  Ham- 
mond Ave.,  Waterloo,  Iowa;  Vincent  Eworts,  22 
Moloney  St.,  Ebutc-Mclta,   Lagos,   Nigeria. 

POSTMARKS:  Mrs.  John  H.  Roth,  1553-B  White 
Dr.,    Rantoul,    III. 

RAILROAD  PASSES:  W.  C.  Hcndrick,  675  East- 
mont  Ave.,   Los  Angeles  22,   Calif. 

READINC:  Ncal  A.  Reinhart,  RR  1,  Ladora,  Iowa; 
Sjohril  Fauzy,  c/o  Textile  Academy,  318  Raya 
Timur    St.,    Bandung,    Indonesia. 

READINC  &  WRITINC:  Sandra  DeWine,  14 
W.    Norman    Ave.,    Dayton    5,    Ohio. 

SCISSORS:  Stan  Schirmachcr,  1725  Formers, 
Tempe,    Ariz. 

SEWINC:  Louise  Brooks,  Box  535,  Augusta, 
Maine. 

SPORT  PARACHUTINC:  Allan  D.  Hayward,  201 
W.   Bush,   Lemoore,  Calif. 

STAMPS:  Mrs.  William  Allan,  3408  Decrfield  Ave., 
Yorktown  Heights,  NY.;  Nirmal  Join,  136  S 
Maloko,  Allahobad  (U.P.),  India;  Mrs.  William 
T.  Raine,  10  Endc  Ave.,  Fort  Ruckcr,  Ala.;  Robert 
Hoover,  Box  148,  Salisbury,  Pa.;  David  Lazarus, 
198,  3-3,4  Mile  Klang  Rd.,  Kuolo  Lumpur,  Selangor, 
Malaya;  E  W.  Roderick,  Box  480,  Greenville, 
Texos   (U.S.   plate   blocks). 

TATTINC:  Mrs.  J.  M.  Adair,  15059  SE  Laurie, 
Milwaukic    22,    Orcg.    (books,    shuttles,    patterns). 


Please  be  patient  if  your  entry  is  missing. 
Just  keep  watching;  we  won't  forget.  But 
.  .  .  ij  you  haven't  yet  sent  us  your  name, 
and  would  like  to,  just  write  to  Hobby 
Editor,  Together,  Box  423,  Park  Ridge, 
III.  One  hobby  to  each  letter,  please!— Eos. 
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Is  thy  heart  right,  as  my  heart  is 
with  thine?   Dost  thou  love  and 
serve  God?  It  is  enough.  I  give  thee 
the   right    hand   of   fellowship. 

—John    Wesley    (1703-1791) 


-Alj(Mr44owi  fattxMm 


"Well,  take  a  good  look!"  .  .  .  Methodism's  itinerancy  system  was  in  full 
swing  again  this  summer  with  what  seemed  to  be  a  mass  migration  of  ministers 
from  pulpit  to  pulpit,  town  to  town,  district  to  district,  conference  to  conference. 
Many  a  preacher  stood  up  for  his  first  sermon  before  the  curious,  if  not  critical, 
eyes  of  a  sanctuary  full  of  strangers,  knowing  that  snap  judgments  were  being 
made  and  quick  comparisons  drawn.  A  trying  time,  we're  sure,  for  the  most 
self-confident  of  men,  but  somehow  our  ministers  survived  the  ordeal. 

All  this  comes  to  mind  because  we  saw  itinerancy  at  work  this  summer,  going 
and  coming  as  it  were,  in  the  two  churches  closest  to  our  heart — that  one  back 
home,  many  hundreds  of  miles  away,  where  we  grew  up;  and  the  other  church 
where  we  worship  today.  On  vacation  back  home,  we  sat  in  one  sanctuary  and 
listened  to  a  preacher  who  wasn't  there  the  previous  summer  (we  were  able 
to  listen  to  an  outstanding  sermon  while  recalling  how  some  35  years  before, 
when  the  church  was  under  construction,  we  fell  from  a  high  steel  beam  into  a 
sandpile  where  the  pulpit  stands  today). 

A  week  later  we  drove  back  across  the  great  cornlands  of  the  Midwest  to  find, 
lo  and  behold,  a  new  preacher  in  our  own  suburban  church.  We  were  a  little 
disappointed,  frankly,  because  we  hadn't  even  been  able  to  say  good-bye  to  the 
preacher  who  seemed  to  be  so  well  anchored  to  that  pulpit  only  three  weeks 
before.  But  when  the  new  man  stood  up  to  face  the  congregation  for  the  first  time, 
he  was  bold  and  trembled  not  (at  least  not  outwardly).  "Well,  take  a  good  look!" 
he  said — and  when  the  ripple  of  relieved  laughter  swept  across  the  congregation, 
we  knew  everything  was  going  to  be  just  fine  again. 

"I  would  like  very  much  to  do  this"  .  .  .  said  Charles  C.  Parlin  when  we 

asked  him  to  write  the  article  on  the  late 
John  R.  Mott  [page  28]  which  concludes 
Together's  Our  Methodist  Heritage  series.  Not 
that  Mr.  Parlin — Wall  Street  lawyer,  leading 
Methodist  layman,  and  first  lay  co-president 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches — has  a  lot 
of  spare  time. 

Mr.  Parlin  is  senior  partner  of  Shear- 
man &  Sterling,  one  of  the  world's  largest  law 
firms,  serves  as  director  of  several  banks  and 
corporations,  is  trustee  of  two  universities,  a 
college,  and  a  seminary — and  in  the  last  18 
years  has  flown  the  Atlantic  more  than  120 
times.  But  when  he's  asked  to  do  a  job  for 
the  church  (it  happens  all  the  time),  he 
always  finds  the  time,  as  he  did  when  he 
tackled  the  article  about  John  R.  Mott,  a  man 
he  once  knew,  has  long  admired,  and — we  think — in  many  ways  resembles. 


Mr.  Parlin   (right):  On  the  move. 


Our  cover:  Corrine  E.  Stubbs  of  Belle  Meade,  N.J.,  sent  this  for  our  Photo 
Invitational,  For  the  Beauty  of  the  Earth,  which  makes  up  this  month's  eight-page 
color  section.  But  we  liked  her  picture  of  the  sunlit  desert  cave  in  Utah  so  much 
we  thought  we'd  put  it  in  the  showcase.  - — Your   Editors 
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No  matter  how  many  times  poets 
have  rhapsodized  over  God's  Creation, 
every  day  someone  sees  glories  others 
have  not  noticed.  Maitbie  D.  Bab- 
cock's  inspiring  hymn,  This  Is  My 
Father's  World— No.  72  in  The  Meth- 
odist Hymnal — may  point  up  camera 
ideas  for  you.  TOGETHER  will  pay 
$25  for  each  35-mm.  color  slide 
accepted  for  use  in  our  Eighth  Photo 
Invitational  on  this  theme.  See  rules 
at  right. 

SEND  TO  TOGETHER 

BOX  423,   PARK    RIDGE,   ILL.   60068 
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This  is  my  Father's  world, 

And  to  my  listening  ears, 
All  nature  sings,  and  round  me  rings 

The  music  of  the  spheres. 


1.  Send  no  more  than  10  color  transparencies.  (Color 
prints  or  negatives  are  not  eligible.) 

2.  Identify  each  slide  and  explain  why  it  was  in- 
spired  by   the   hymn. 

3.  Enclose  loose  stamps  for  return  postage  (do  not 
stick  stamps  to  anything). 

4.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  on  or  before  February 
1,  1964. 

5.  Original  slides  bought  and  all  reproduction  rights 
to  them  will  become  TOGETHER's  property.  (For  their 
files,  photographers  will  receive  duplicates  of  slides 
purchased.) 

6.  Slides  not  accepted  will  be  returned  as  soon  as 
possible.  Care  will  be  used  in  handling  and  returning 
transparencies,  but  TOGETHER  cannot  be  responsible 
for  slides  lost  or  damaged. 


This  is  my  Father's  world: 
I  rest  me  in  the  thought 

Of  rocks  and  trees,  of  skies  and  seas; 
His  hand  the  wonders  wrought. 

This  is  my  Father's  world, 

The  birds  their  carols  raise, 
The  morning  light,  the  lily  white, 

Declare  their   Maker's  praise. 

This  is  my  Father's  world: 
He  shines  in  all  that's  fair; 

In  the  rustling  grass  I  hear  Him  pass, 
He  speaks  to  me  everywhere. 

This  is  my  Father's  world, 

0  let  me  ne'er  forget 
That  though  the  wrong  seems  oft  so  strong, 

God  is  the  Ruler  yet. 

This  is  my  Father's  world: 

Why  d   my   heart  be  sad? 

The  3  Kine:  let  the  heavens  ring! 

igns:  let  the  earth  be  glad! 

— Maltbie  D.  Babcock 
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Bibk-Story  Parade 

Whatever  festive  occasions  the  seasons 
may  bring,  this  is  Humboldt's  special  day. 


Humboldt  Methodists  enter  a  float  depicting  "Jesus  Before  Pilate'.'  Another 
popular  float  (below)  which  reappears  from  year  to  year  is  "Jonah  and  the  Whale" 
complete  with  spouting  water  and  a  real-life,  kicking  Jonah  for  realism. 


In  EARLY  October,  when  days 
still  are  warm  and  nights  hint  of 
fall,  a  different  kind  of  parade  rolls 
through  the  streets  of  Humboldt,  a 
pretty  little  town  in  southeastern 
Kansas.  Then  the  population  of 
2,500  grows  by  many  hundreds, 
pots  of  free  bean  soup  bubble  in 
the  grassy  park  — and  people  line 
the  streets  for  a  Bible  parade. 

From  Adam's  fall  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  man  through  Christ's  atone- 
ment, and  on  through  Revelation, 
favorite  Bible  stories  are  told  by 
floats  built  by  individuals,  churches, 
clubs,  and  schools.  Until  last  year, 
when  Together's  photographer  vis- 
ited Humboldt,  ministers  of  the 
town's  12  churches  marched  to- 
gether at  the  end  of  the  parade. 
Last  year,  however,  they  put  to- 
gether their  own  entry— a  float  de- 
picting the  story  of  the  Nativity. 

Though  most  of  the  people  have 
a  personal  role  in  the  event,  com- 


MMMK. 


Far  into  the  night,  Methodists 
work  to  complete  their  float 
in  a  parade  designed  "to  focus 
attention  and  interest  on  the  Book 
which,  more  than  any  other,  has 
contributed  to  our  heritage'.' 
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Plan  Civil-Rights  Rally  for  NYC  Churches 


Planning  visit  to  legislators  in  Washington  in  support  of  civil-rights  legislation 
are,  (left  to  right),  Mrs.  H.  Hedgcman,  Bishop  Wicl{e,  and  the  Rev.  Charles 
L.    Warren;    standing,    the    Rev.    Robert    Schroc\    and    the    Rev.    Harold    A.    Hosley. 


Pastors'  Clinic  Dates  Set 

The  Methodist  Hospital  of  Brooklyn 
has  announced  six  Pastors'  Clinics  for 
1963-64.  They  are  open  to  any  active 
pastor  in  the  five  conferences  which  help 
support  the  hospital.  Five  candidates  are 
chosen  from  each  district  in  order  of  the 
applications. 

Pastors  from  metropolitan  New  York 
will  attend  the  clinic.  September  18-21; 
Troy  Conference,  October  2-5;  New  York 
East  Conference,  November  6-9;  Newark 
Conference,  January  8-11,  1964;  New  York 
Conference,  March  11-14;  and  Wyoming 
Conference,  April  29-May  2. 

Treat  Brooklyn  Youngsters 

A  group  of  100  youngsters  who  attend 

the    Warren    Street    Church     day    camp 

program    in    Brooklyn,    N.Y.,    toured    the 

Trans-World     Airline     terminal     at     Idle- 

¥wilcl    Airport,    where    they    were    taken 

f:  abr  ird  a  jet  airliner  by  George  Levering, 

t  Ro  kville    Centre    Methodist    layman    and 

t  TWA    New   York   District   manager. 

The    children,    ranging    in     age    from 

•six  to   12,  were  accompained  by  the  Rev. 

Bruno    Caliandro    and     the     Rev.     James 


McGraw,  pastors;  Miss  Mary  Lou  Barn- 
well,  director  of  religious  education;  and 
four  work  camp  summer  volunteers: 
James  Hamilton  and  Robert  Shepherd 
from  Michigan,  Ann  Branch  of  Alabama, 
and  Frances  Martin  of  South  Carolina. 


Named   Field   Representative 

Gordon  M.  Brown  of  Pound  Ridge, 
N.Y.,  has  been  named  Held  representa- 
tive at  Bethany  Deaconess  Hospital, 
Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Brown  was  vice-chairman  of  the 
Pound  Ridge  Division  of  the  United 
Hospital  Fund,  and  is  a  trustee  of  the 
Pound  Ridge  Community  Church.  He  is 
a  World  War  IF   veteran. 


Quote  of  Month 

"No  conference  that  sets  itself  to 
a  task  and  performs  with  less  than 
half  efficiency  is  true  to  the  moral- 
ity of  its  promises." 

— Bishop  Wicke 
(regarding  fund  crusades) 


300  Congregations  Will   Unite  for 
'Witness'  in  September 

More  than  300  churches  in  the  Metro- 
politan New  York  Area  will  unite  for  a 
civil-rights  rally  in  September  to  express 
support  to  congressional  representatives  of 
pending  legislation  which  is  expected  to 
be  under  del). He  at  that  time. 

As  this  issue  of  the  Area  News  goes  to 
press.  Bishop  Wicke  has  called  a  meeting 
of  district  superintendents,  chairmen  of 
district  Boards  of  Christian  Social  Con- 
cerns, and  prominent  ministers  ,[ni\  lay- 
men, for  July  29,  to  set  a  elate  and  place 
for  the  rally  and  to  plan  a  program  which 
will  include  participation  by  represent.! 
tives  in  Congress  who  will  explain  how 
churches  can  give  practical  aid  to  the 
President's   civil-rights   program. 

The  action  has  grown  from  sugges- 
tions made  by  an  informal  Committee  of 
Concerned  Methodists  which  has  met 
several  times  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  L.  Warren  at  St.  Mark's 
Church. 

Five  members  traveled  to  Washington 
July  17  for  a  consultation  with  congres- 
sional leaders  on  the  civil-rights  problem 
and  to  ask  lor  a  favorable  vote  on  Presi- 
dent  Kennedy's  program. 

Others  on  the  committee  are  Miss  Freda 
L.  Adams,  the  Rev.  Harold  A.  Bosley, 
Mrs.  Porter  Brown,  Mr.  mu\  Mrs.  Edward 
Carpenter,  George  Daniels,  the  Rev. 
Henri  Deas,  Mrs.  Marg.net  F.  Donald- 
son, Miss  Allcnc  M.  Ford,  the  Rev.  David 
A.  Giles,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Grisson,  Mrs. 
Anna  A.  Hedgcman,  the  Rev.  Irvin  C. 
Lockman,  the  Rev.  C.  Leonard  Miller. 
the  Rev.  Robert  Schrock,  the  Rev,  Walter 
A.  Scranton,  the  Rev.  Ralph  Spool 
ford  Summers,  and  the  Rev.  Henr\  C. 
Whyman. 

'FIAC  Helps  Student 

"Now    I    can   concern 

Those  were  the  words  ol  Robert  God- 
leski     ol     I;  N.J.,    recipient    ot     li 

n.Hk  ial  hi  Ip  I i  th    N<  ■■■  .irk  ( !onf( 

Faith    in    Action    Crusade    to   continue    his 
education. 

'I'h,  ising    his    work    load 

as    he  tor    three    more    years    at 

Wesley    Theological    Seminary    means    a 

for   his  studies,  the  student 

IS    he    thanked    the    conference. 

■    die    annual    confl  X 

A) 
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Buildings  Make  New  Horizons 


Addition  started  at  Calvary,  Schenectady. 


Aldersgate   Chapel,   school,  Dobbs  Ferry. 


\ 


Aldersgate  plaque  is  dedicated  by  pastor. 


Ground  was  broken  for  an  addition  to 
Calvary  Church,  Schenectady,  N.Y., 
which  will  include  an  education  unit  and 
fellowship  hall.  Estimated  to  cost  about 
$103,000,  the  building  will  extend  124 
feet  north  of  the  church  built  in  1956- 
57.    (See  artist's  sketch  at  upper  left.) 

Members  of  Grace  Church,  Ravena, 
N.Y.,  have  pledged  $80,032  toward  a 
$200,000  plant,  far  overshooting  their 
goal  of  $60,000.  The  new  church  is  the 
result  of  the  merger  last  year  of  the 
churches  at  Coeymans,  New  Baltimore, 
and  Ravena.  The  remainder  of  the  cost 
will  be  financed  over  a  long  term.  At- 
tendance now  totals  about  200  persons, 
whereas  two  years  ago  each  church  was 
drawing  an  average  of  35. 

Bishop  Wicke  consecrated  the  new  Al- 
dersgate Chapel  in  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.Y., 
the  result  of  a  merger  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Irvington,  and  Summerfield 
Church,  Dobbs  Ferry.  District  Superin- 
tendent Walter  L.  Scranton,  former  pas- 
tors, members  of  both  churches,  and 
other  clergymen  in  the  community  at- 
tended. (Second  and  third  pictures  at  left.) 

The  Rev.  R.  R.  Roberts,  former  pastor 
of  Union  Church,  East  Northport,  N.Y., 
turned  the  first  spadeful  of  earth  for  a 
new  $140,000  sanctuary  and  offices  which 
are  expected  to  be  occupied  by  Christ- 
mas. Others  in  photo  (fourth  picture  at 
left)  are,  from  left,  Pastor  Clayton  Z.  Mil- 
ler, Trustee  Chairman  George  Ulrich, 
Jeffrey  Ulrich,  Building  Chairman  An- 
drew Kahl,  and  Joseph  Cermak,  longest- 
time  member. 


A  new  parsonage  was  dedicated  at  the 
Woodbridge,  N.J.,  Church.  District  Su- 
perintendent Harry  Goodrich  is  seen  in 
photo  (at  right  below)  congratulating 
the  Rev.  Theodore  C.  Seamans,  pastor. 
At  left  is  William  McGough,  chairman 
of  the  parsonage  committee,  and  at  right, 
Peter  Krumenaker,  trustee  chairman. 

An  education-fellowship  building  was 
consecrated  in  Congers,  N.Y.,  by  District 
Superintendent  Forest  M.  Fuess.  The 
cost  of  the  building  was  $82,650.  From 
left  in  the  photo  (bottom  left)  are  Pastor 
F.  Barrett  O'Rear;  J.  Howard  Martin, 
builder;  Clyde  Hiebert,  trustee  president; 
and  Mr.  Fuess. 

A  dedication  service  was  held  for  new 
chancel  furniture  at  Grace  Church,  Dover, 
N.J.  District  Superintendent  J.  Mark 
Odenwelder  was  guest  preacher.  Photo 
(bottom  right)  shows  Mrs.  Maude  Mil- 
ler, president  of  L.A.L.  Club,  which  gave 
the  furniture,  and  Lay  Leader  Merle 
Hooper  at  left.  The  Rev.  Ann  Hayden, 
pastor,  is  in  pulpit  at  right.  The  dossal 
and  canopy  were  given  by  the  board  of 
trustees,  and  a  Bible  in  memory  of  Ethel 
V.  Clark. 

The  internal  horizons  are  changing  at 
Bethany  Deaconess  Hospital,  Brooklyn. 
The  laboratory  which  formerly  shared 
space  with  the  X-ray  division  has  re- 
placed the  two  nurseries  which  have  been 
moved  to  the  new  wing.  The  visitors' 
waiting  room  has  been  enlarged  and  re- 
furbished and  there  are  new  offices,  a 
new  pharmacy,  and   laboratory. 

Bishop    Wicke    rededicated    the    Eagle 
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Ground-brealiing     for      new      sanctuary      at      East      Northport.       Participants     at      dedication      of     parsonage      at      Woodbridge. 


Consecration  of 


NYAACK  Journal-News  Photo 

82,650  unit  in  Congers. 
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Throughout  New  York  Area 


Mills,  N.Y.,  Church,  which  has  undergone 
extensive  renovations,  including  a  new 
roof.  A  modern  lighting  system  has  been 
installed  and  the  chancel  refurnished. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
Ridgewood,  N.J.,  Methodists  how  their 
proposed  church  will  look,  thanks  to  225 
man-hours  of  labor  which  went  into  the 
construction  of  a  six-by-three-foot  model. 
Builders  (shown  in  picture  top  right) 
from  left  were  Fred  Dexter,  Charles 
Nairn,  and  George  Rheinhart.  They  were 
assisted  by  Dean  Nairn,  13,  who  built 
the  steeple  with  Billy  Hague,  a  friend. 
Eight-year-old  John  Nairn  painted  the 
sidewalks,  and  Mrs.  Nairn  installed  the 
shrubbery.  The  stained-glass  windows 
were  created  by  Mrs.  Byron  Buck. 

An  education  unit  added  to  the  rear  of 
the  Downsville,  NY.,  Church  will  pro- 
vide five  classrooms  and  an  enlarged  fel- 
lowship hall.  The  cost  of  $20,000  also 
includes  renovation  of  the  kitchen  and  a 
new  heating  system.  Volunteer  labor 
helped  keep  expenses  down.  Bishop 
Wicke  consecrated  the  unit,  assisted  by 
District  Superintendent  George  P.  Wer- 
ner and  Pastor  Billy  G.  Vestal. 

A  $9,725  Peragallo  organ  was  added  to 
the  renovated  sanctuary  at  Branchville, 
N.J.  Photo  (third  down  at  right)  shows 
Pastor  E.  James  Roberts  and  John  Pera- 
gallo, Jr.,  listening  as  Donald  Bond  pre- 
pares for  recital   at   dedication   service. 

The  first  residents  are  about  to  move 
into  Wesley  Manor  in  Ocean  City,  N.J., 
one  of  the  retirement  homes  supported  by 
the  Newark  and  New  Jersey  Conferences. 


Photo  (center  below)  shows  the  Rev. 
Alfred  E.  Willett,  director,  with  Mrs. 
Nelson  Hoffman,  superintendent  of  Wes- 
ley Manor;  and  Mrs.  Fred  Applegate, 
management  chairman,  at  the  laying  of 
the  cornerstone.  The  Rev.  Robert  Good- 
win cf  Madison,  N.J.,  spoke,  and  the 
Rev.  Forest  Fuess  of  Englewood  pro- 
nounced the  benediction. 

Ground-breaking  ceremonies  at  Mid- 
dleburgh,  N.Y.,  marked  the  start  of  an 
addition  to  include  church-school  rooms, 
dining  hall,  kitchen,  pastor's  study,  ga- 
rage. The  cost  will  be  $105,000  including 
renovation  of  the  sanctuary,  new  pews, 
and  organ.  From  left  in  photo  (left 
below)  are  Pastor  Charles  R.  Edgington, 
former  Building  Chairman  Karl  Ernst, 
Randall  Becker  (with  shovel)  and  Co- 
chairman   Harold   Southard. 

A  circular  design  planned  for  the  new 
church  in  Bloomfield,  Conn.,  symbolizes 
the  unity  of  fellowship  in  the  spirit  of 
Christ.  (Photo  bottom  right.)  A  total  of 
$30,900  has  been  raised  from  35  pledges 
for  the  church,  a  chapel,  six  classrooms, 
and  a  meeting  area.  It  is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  Christmas. 

Bloomingdale,  N.J.,  has  purchased  a 
$27,000  brick  ranch  house  for  a  parson- 
age. (Photo  bottom  left.)  It  was  conse- 
crated by  District  Superintendent  Forest 
Fuess. 

The  Leon  Adkins  family  in  Newton- 
ville,  N.Y.,  is  now  occupying  a  new  par- 
sonage, final  project  in  a  building  pro- 
gram which  started  in  1959  with  a  new 
education  unit. 


How  Ridgewood,  N.J.,  Church  will  loo\. 


Education  addition  to  Downsville  Church. 


rs 


Russell  S.  Bergh  Photo  Senior  Studio  Photo 

Earth     is    turned    for    Middleburgh     addition.    Cornerstone    is   laid   for    Wesley    Manor.   Rranchville   renovation   added   an    organ. 


Studio 


Recently    consecrated    $27,000     ranch-style    parsonage    of    Bloc 
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Dr.    Holmgren ,    Lord    and    Lady    Fisher. 

New  Yorker  Honored 

The  Rev.  Laton  E.  Holmgren,  member 
of  the  New  York  Conference,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  council  and  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  United  Bible  So- 
cieties '"  international  and  interdenomi- 
national organization  consisting  of  23 
Bible  societies  from  six  continents.  He  is 
also  general  secretary  of  the  American 
Bible  Society. 

At  a  meeting  with  Lord  Fisher  of 
Lambeth,  England,  former  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  he  was  presented  with  the 
two  millionth  copy  of  the  British  and 
Foreign    Bible   Society's    Jubilee   Bible. 

Talk  Back'  on  Channel  9 

Residents  of  the  TV  viewing  area  in 
and  around  New  York  City  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  Tal\  Bac\  for  three 
months  beginning  the  first  Sunday  in 
October  at  9:30  a.m. 

The  Methodist  TRAFCO  production  is 
being  taped  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Protestant  Council  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

Jackie  Robinson,  Chock  Full  o'  Nuts 
executive  and  former  Dodger  baseball 
star,  will  be  the  moderator. 


Educators  to  Meet 

Evangelism  in  the  church  school  and 
Christian  studies  for  Methodist  children 
will  be  the  subjects  studied  September  13- 
14  at  a  New  York  Conference  retreat  at 
Epworth,  near  High  Falls,  N.Y. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  sponsoring 
the  program  for  church-school  superin- 
tendents, membership  cultivation  superin- 
tendents, education  commission  chairmen, 
and   pastors. 

Named  to  Music  Posts 

The  Rev.  Chester  E.  Hodgson,  pastor 
of  King's  Highway  Church,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  has  been  named  to  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Hymn  Society  of 
America. 

He  also  has  been  appointed  chairman 
of  the  regional  boards  of  the  Brooklyn 
Academy  of  Music. 

During  the  summer  he  also  exchanged 
pulpits  with  the  Rev.  John  Jackson  of 
Darlington  Street  Church,  Wolverhamp- 
ton, England. 

Hear  Presidential  Aide 

Former  Congressman  Brooks  Hays,  now 
special  assistant  to  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
Newark  Conference  Laymen's  Banquet. 

In  the  picture  below,  President  Robert 
F.  Oxnam  of  Drew  University  greets  Mr. 
Hays.  At  left  and  right,  respectively,  are 
Lay  Leader  R.  Douglas  Gillespie,  and 
William  M.  Seeker,  banquet  chairman. 


Banquet  leaden. 


Xunvalk  Hour  Photo 


Sam  Reiss  Photo 


Sing  Sing  Prison  Chaplain  L.  K.  Hanum, 
Jr.,  right,  congratulates  Dr.  Hubert  Mott, 
director  Christian  Herald  Children's 
Home,  jor  service  to  1,000  deprived  chil- 
dren. Chaplain  is  an  N.Y.  Conj.  member. 
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At  Norwal\,  Conn.,  Ministers'  Association 
ecumenical  luncheon,  I.  to  r.:  the  Revs. 
B.  S.  Clar\  of  South  Norwal\,  association 
president;  W.  W.  Curtis  of  the  Bridge- 
port Roman  Catholic  diocese,  Barton  Bovee 
of   Norivall{    Church,   ex-NMA    president. 


Miss  Hudler 


uite  Short  Circuit 

Miss  Susan  Hudler,  a  member  of  the 
Branchville,  N.J.,  Church,  is  winner  of  a 
$3,000  Drew  Uni- 
versity scholarship 
awarded  by  the 
Newark  Confer- 
ence. She  is  an 
M  Y  F  m  ember, 
sings  in  the  choir, 
and  belongs  to  the 
National  Honor 
Society. 

The  Rev.  Roy  B. 
Severance,  pastor  of 
Hyde  Park,  N.Y., 
Church,  has  been 
named  "Citizen-of-the-Year"  by  the  town's 
recreation  commission. 

New  Bethany  Deaconess  Hospital  Board 
members  are  Mrs.  Harold  Hanson  of  Rye, 
Everett  B.  Kennedy  of  Malverne,  Henry 
Heidtmann  of  Floral  Park,  and  W.  A. 
Gatehouse  of  Forest  Hills. 

Mrs.  Millard  L.  Robinson,  president  of 
the  board  of  governors  at  the  Methodist 
Church  Home,  Riverdale,  N.Y.,  received 
an  honorary  degree  from  PfeifTer  College. 
Girl  Scout  Bonnie  Roberts  received  a 
God  and  Community  award  at  King's 
Highway  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Deshler  to  Head  Retreat 

Dr.  G.  Byron  Deshler,  director  of  the 
Prayer  Life  Movement  of  the  General 
Board  of  Evangelism,  will  lead  a  retreat 
for  Troy  Conference  ministers  and  lay- 
men, September  9-10,  at  Breadloaf  Cam- 
pus, Middlebury  College. 

Emancipation  Celebrated 

Grace  Church,  St.  Albans,  N.Y.,  re- 
cently celebrated  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  The 
program  was  organized  by  Mrs.  Elaine 
Branch  and  Mrs.  Ermine  Frye  of  the 
Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns. 


Methodist  Hospital  Photo 

Puerto  Rico-bom  "Penny"  Carlo  mounts 
tissue  slides  in  lab  at  Methodist  Hos- 
pital of  Brooklyn.  Member  of  First  Span- 
ish Church,  she  tool(  laboratory  train- 
ing at  Manhattan  Medical  School  in  NYC. 
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mercialism  has  little  part  in  the  fes- 
tivities. Originally  promoted  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  pa- 
rade now  is  self-supporting  through 
personal  contributions.  The  town 
whitewashes  the  trees  along  the 
parade  route,  stores  close,  and  the 
Christian  flag  flies  with  the  stars 
and  stripes  along  the  streets. 

Last  year,  rain  fell  during  the 
night  and  threatened  again  at  dawn. 
But  then  the  sun  broke  through,  a 
reminder  that  weather  has  yet  to 
cause  a  postponement  of  this  in- 
spiring event.  Like  folks  every- 
where, Humboldt  citizens  celebrate 
calendar  dates  like  the  Fourth  of 
July  and  Labor  Day.  But  somehow 
only  Bible  Saturday  seems  to  foster 
that  mood  of  quiet  reverence  one 
finds  in  Humboldt  in  early  Octo- 
ber,  when   the   Bible   lives   again. 


Christian  and  American  flags  frame  another  "Exodus"  from  Egypt  as  it 
rounds  the  town  square  with  live  animals  and  babes  in  arms. 


Now  the  floats  disappear  for  another  year,  and  at  twilight  Bible  people 

come  to  mingle  with  the  mortals  at  a  community  sunset  picnic  in  the  town  park. 
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PEARL  SPLENDOR 
CHRISTMAS  ASSORTMENT 
21  really  deluxe  cards. 
Excitingly  different 


CHRISTMAS  GIFT 
WRAPPING  ENSEMBLE 
20  gay,  colorful  large 
sheets  plus  matching 
gift  tags.  Terrific 


IS  YOURS 

for  selling  only  100  boxes  of  our  Pearl  Splendor 

Christmas  Card  assortment,  $32.50  for  selling  50  boxes, 

$1 5.00  for  25  boxes,  etc.  You  can  make  a  few  dollars 

or  hundreds  of  dollars.  All  you  do  is  call  on  neighbors, 

friends  and  relatives  anywhere  in  your  spare  time. 

Everyone  needs  and  buys  Christmas  Cards. 

Cut  out  Business  Reply  Card  below  —  mail  it  today 


—  and  free  samples  of  personalized  Christmas  Cards 
and  stationery  —  plus  other  leading  boxes  will  be  sent 
you  immediately  on  approval  for  30  day 
free  trial  with  full  details  of  our  easy  money- 
making  plan.  No  experience  necessary. 

IT  COSTS  YOU  NOTHING  TO  TRY 


Last  year  some  folks  made  only  $25  to  $50  while 
others  made  $150  —  $250  —  $500  and  more  selling 
our  entire  line  of  greeting  cards.  Many  church 
groups,  organizations,  schools,  lodges,  etc.  do 
this  year  after  year.  Everybody  buys  Christmas  cards. 


TRULY  CH 
ALL  OCCASION  ASSO 

21  distinctive  cards 

of  rare  beauty. 

Tremendous  appeal 


WINTER  BEAUTY 
CHRISTMAS 
ASSORTMENT 
21  exquisite  cards 
'with  an  original,  artistic 
use  of  color.  Stunning 
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DAINTY  BLOSSOMS 

STATIONERY  ENSEMBLE 

Dainty  raised  design  on 

rich  vellum  with  charming 

ribbon  tie.  Just  lovely 


Fill  in  Name  And  Address  On  Reply  Card  Below-CUT  OUT  AND  MAIL  TODAY-No  Stamp  Necessary 
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HOLY  NIGHT 

CHRISTMAS  ASSORTMENT 

21  reverently  beautiful  cards  with 

appropriate  sentiments  and  Scripture 

Verses.  An  outstanding  box 


CUT   OUT 

BUSINESS  REPLY  CARD 

AT   RIGHT 

FILL  IN  AND  MAIL  TODAY 
No  Stamp  Necessary 


CHEERFUL   CARD   COMPANY 
Dept.  H-48,  White  Plains,  New  York 


Your 
Name. 


Address. 


City. 


.Zone. 


.Apt.  No. 
-State- 


FIRST  CLASS 

PERMIT  No.    589 

White  Plains,  New  York 


BUSINESS      REPLY      MAIL 

NO  POSTAGE  STAMP  NECESSARY  IF  MAILED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


POSTAGE   WILL   BE   PAID   BY 

CHEERFUL  CARD  COMPANY 

White   Plains,   New   York 


Dept.  H-48 
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